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"BARBAROUS V'S’ays GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BEAUTY EDITOR 
"INTELLIGENT l"Sa ys YOUR OWN DENTIST 



IT ISN’T BEING DONE, BUT IT’S QnfWafr TO PREVENT "PINK TOOTH BRUSH" 


“TT'S worse than a blunder, it’s a so- 
JL cial crime,” exclaimed the Director 
of the new Good Housekeeping Beauty 
Clinic. “That girl,” she went on, “is 
headed for social suicide.” 

But dentists looked at it differently. 
“An excellent picture,” was their gen¬ 
eral comment. “It’s a graphic illustration 
of a point we dentists are always seek¬ 
ing to drive home. If all of us gave 
our teeth and gums more exercise on 
coarse, raw foods, many of our dental 
ills would disappear.” 

Time and again dental science has 
crusaded against our modern menus. 

IPAN A 

TOOTH PASTE 


Coarse foods are banned from our tables 
for the soft and savory dishes that rob 
our gums of work and health. Gums 
grow lazy...sensitive...tender! It’s no 
wonder that “pink tooth brush” is such 
a common warning. 

DON’T NEGLECT "PINK TOOTH BRUSH"! 
For unheeded, neglected—“pink tooth 
brush” may mean serious trouble—even 
gingivitis,pyorrhea or Vincent’s disease. 

Follow your dentist’s advice. Brush 

IPANA and Massage 
mean 

Sparkling Teeth 
and Healthy Gums 


your teeth regularly with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Then, each time, rub a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. For Ipana and 
massage help restore your gums to 
healthy firmness. Do this regularly and 
the chances are you’ll never be bothered 
with “pink tooth brush.” 

WHY WAIT FOR THE TRIAL TUBE? 

Use the coupon below, if you like. But 
a trial tube can be, at best, only an intro¬ 
duction. Why not buy a full-size tube 
of Ipana and get a full month of scien¬ 
tific dental care and a quick start toward 
firmer gums and brighter teeth. 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G-75 Njg 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. code 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a 3|5 stamp to cover partly the 
cost of packing and mailing. 
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Next Month 


REDBOOK'S NOVEL OF THE MONTH 


"The Luck of the Bodkins" 

a new side-splitting novel 


Brilliant Marriage Ursula Parrott 119 

A COMPLETE BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL-50,000 WORDS 


by P. G. WODEHOUSE 

T HERE'S only oneWodehouse. His 
imitators come and go, but the Old 
Master remains, firmly entrenched in 
the hearts of millions of his readers. 
Wherever English is spoken, you will 
find men, women (and children too) 
howling with delight over this or that bit 
of Wodehousiana. Jeeves the Incom¬ 
parable. Bodkin the Perseverant. Ger¬ 
trude the Heartless. Is there anyone 
who does not know them? So get 
ready for a spasm of laughter. "The 
Luck of the Bodkins" isWodehouse at his best. Reading time 
(per installment), 52 minutes. Laughing and screaming time 
(per page), two hours. Our editor—who read "The Luck of 
the Bodkins" in one sitting—had to be shown his personal 
bank balance before we could bring him back to normalcy. 

• 

Two years ago this coming month, the editors of Redbook 
reached a momentous decision—to add to each issue of their 
magazine a complete book-length novel (50,000 words). 
Their friends smiled; their enemies sneered. "It can't be 
done," proclaimed the consensus. Well, it was done, done 
with the help of Hugh Walpole, Dashiell Hammett, Ursula 
Parrott, Sir Philip Gibbs, Warwick Deeping, Ben Ames 
Williams, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Octavus Roy Cohen, 
Agatha Christie, Charles L. Clifford, Vicki Baum and other 
internationally known authors whose complete book-length 
novels have appeared in Redbook within the last twenty-four 
months. About to celebrate the Second Anniversary of our 
"$2.00 value for 25c" policy, we will publish in our next 
issue "We'll Never Be Any Younger," a complete book- 
length novel (50,000 words) by ELMER DAVIS. Remem¬ 
ber his "Bachelor Girl"? 



P. G. Wodehouse 




TWO CONTINUED NOVELS 

Highly Eligible Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 20 

Guilty Franz Werfel 46 


EIGHT SHORT STORIES 


Hoop-Te-Do! Booth Tarkington 15 

The Open Door Rafael Sabatini 24 

So Clyde Was Born Gladys Hasty Carroll 30 

Uncle Fred Flits By P. G. Wodehouse 34 

We'll Never Be Rich Stephen Vincent Benet 38 

Small Blonde Eric Hatch 42 

The Varnable Mystery George F. Worts 50 

Going Their Own Ways Alec Waugh 52 


THREE SPECIAL FEATURES 

Canada Calling Irvin S. Cobb 8 

NoChancefortheDavisCup? John R. Tunis 12 

Prize-Winning Letters on "The Average American" 102 


FOUR ARTICLES 


Every Man a King Bruce Barton 4 

What the Country Needs 

Most Eddie Cantor 28 

The Key to Cincinnati Henry F. Pringle 58 

Fumbling Youth Angelo Patri 106 


IN TUNE WITH OUR TIMES 

Floating to Fame 7 

The Face Is Familiar? 10 

The Dollie of the Folies Bergeres 11 


Likewise in our August issue: Short stories, articles and spe¬ 
cial features by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, MARY 
HASTINGS BRADLEY, JAMES GOULD COZZENS, 
LOUIS SOBOL, WILLIAM HARD, ELISABETH 
SANXAY HOLDING, F. SCOTT FITZGERALD, ROGER 
BURLINGAME and many others; a continued novel by 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr. 

• 

Tomorrow's exciting literary events are in today's Redbook 


DEPARTMENTS 

Redbook's Radio Revue Reeve Morrow 56 

Redbook's School and 

Camp Department 107 

COVER DESIGN .... CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 

The short stories and serial novels printed herein are fiction and in- 



The Redbook School and Camp Directory will be found on p 
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Today is your wonderful d ay 


CANTER with that nice Princeton 
boy over theWestchester hills,green 
and misty . . . luncheon at the Ritz with 
Paul and Frank and Leila ... to the 
matinee with Jud . . . then in Charlie’s 
plane to New Haven and that wonderful 
party where your partner will be a real 
prince .. . What a lucky girl you are to 
be so popular! What’s that you say .... 
it’s not all luck? A little forethought and 
common sense mixed in, you maintain 
... How right you are, 
little Miss Charming. 

* * * 

A girl may be pretty 
and witty and appeal¬ 
ing, but unless her 


breath is beyond reproach she gets no¬ 
where. After all, halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) is the unforgivable social fault. 
The sought-after woman . . . the popular 
man... realizes it, and takes sensible pre¬ 
caution against offending others. It’s all 
so easy.. .just a little Listerine morning 
and night and before engagements. That 
is your assurance that your breath is sweet, 
wholesome and agreeable. Listerine 
attacks fermentation, a major cause of 
odors in the mouth, 
then overcomes the 
odors themselves. 

Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


P. S. Do not make the mistake of as¬ 
suming that you never have halitosis. 
Due to processes of fermentation that 
go on even in normal mouths, halitosis 
visits everyone at some time or other. 
The insidious thing about it is that 
you never know when. 



BEFORE EVERY SOCIAL ENGAGEMENT USE LISTERINE ... DEODORIZES LONGER 
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REDBOOK’S COMMON SENSE EDITORIAL 

EVERY MAN A KING 

BY BRUCE BARTON 


I N the chaos that followed the 
Civil War the Southern states 
were overrun with smooth-talk¬ 
ing persuasive racketeers. The word 
had gone abroad among the negroes 
that wealth was to be divided; every 
colored brother was to receive from 
the benevolent Government "forty 
acres and a mule.” 

The racketeers carried gayly paint¬ 
ed little wooden stakes, and sold 
four of them to each colored brother 
for whatever amount of cash he 
could raise. With these four markers, they told 
him, he could stake out any forty acres he might 
fancy. Henceforth the forty would be his. The 
mule would come later from Washington. 

It was a sad awakening when the colored folks 
discovered that the Government could make them 
free, but could not make them rich. 

Every period of economic disorder breeds its own 
crop of promisers. The depression of 1893 brought 
Bryan, whom the American people almost accepted, 
and then, to their own benefit, rejected. Today 
we have the idealist who offers two hundred a 
month to all of us after sixty; we have the self- 
made economist who would somehow finangle 
the currency so that there shall be an abundance 
for all; and we have free-handed statesmen who 
promise to make "every man a king.” 


These are more intelligent and, 
on the whole, more sincere thah the 
carpet-baggers with their painted 
stakes; but the underlying philoso¬ 
phy is the same. Government is to 
do for us what we have been unable 
to do for ourselves; we are all to be 
made comfortable, free from worry, 
economically secure, at the expense 
of somebody else. 

I oppose these promisers, not 
because I am unsympathetic to their 
objectives. Goodness knows, it 
would be a happier country if everybody suddenly 
could be made happy and rich. I oppose them 
because all history proves that great gains never 
come quickly, and that the ultimate bill for the 
broken promises of a false prophet falls most 
heavily on those who can least afford to pay. 

The hard fact is that self-government involves 
the obligation of self-support. All Washington 
can do is to make the rules of the game fair, and 
keep opportunity reasonably free. Once condi¬ 
tions begin to improve,—and they are improv¬ 
ing,—the common sense of the American people 
resumes its normal distrust of political panaceas. 
The old self-confidence comes back; men throw 
away their crutches and set forth to attain that 
degree of kingship which individual ability and 
application can achieve. 



In the school advertising pages directly preceding the complete novel you will find a list of summer 
camps and residential schools and professional schools and colleges, which we commend to you. 













IN TUNE WITH OUR TIMES 


Because she had won a poster contest, Jean Parker's pic¬ 
ture appeared on a Pasadena float, publicizing the Olym¬ 
pic games. Then this girl from Deer Lodge, Montana, 
was sought out by MGM and cast with Jackie Cooper 
in "Divorce in the Family." As a direct result, she was im¬ 


mediately made the Grand Duchess Tatiana in "Rasputin." 
Recently seen in "Sequoia," she will soon appear in the 
leading role of "Murder in the Fleet." She wants to play 
Peter Pan, for that is her favorite role; and she dreams of 
this sometimes as she rides her bicycle (yesl) to work. 







The old St. Louis Gate, City of 
Quebec, in Quebec, Canada. 


Below—Moraine Lake, in the 
Valley of Ten Peaks. Right— 
Lake O'Hara in the shadow 
of the everlasting mountains. 


D. Leo Dolan, the director of 
the Canadian Travel Bureau. 


Lake Maligne and Mt. Samson, 
Jasper National Park, Alberta. 


C ANADA, taking it by and large—and looking at the map, 
you'll see it is powerfully large—is the one unspoiled 
national playground left, north of Mexico, on this hemisphere. 

True, we have some areas which still are unvexed by the so- 
called developmental improvements of this so-called civilization 
of ours; but to reach them, the average American must travel 
for hundreds or thousands of weary miles, and then maybe 
change cars. Across the line in Canada, you have only to 
step out of the back door, as it were, and there you are. 

Start north from Montreal, or start in almost any di¬ 
rection from Quebec, and presently the paved road has 
turned into a game-trail, and within a few hours you are deep 
in wilderness which still and yet is as it was when the Supreme 
Architect builded it, bearing the marks of the Divine handi¬ 


craft in every lichened boulder and every brawling trout- 
stream and every silvern lake. 

There, almost anywhere, you may invite the peace which 
passes understanding; there enjoy woodland glories which are 
unsullied, and so beautiful as to pass the powers of human 
description. I know, because I have done it. 

In New Brunswick I have cast a feathered fly on pools 
of water so incredibly lovely that even a confirmed fisherman 
must stop from fishing to drink in the essences of the unsullied 
virginal gorgeousness that surrounds him. 

In the Ontario tall timber I have heard the bull moose 
bellow intimately through the windows of our camp, and 
caught the drumming of the cock-grouse on every dim flower- 
edged path winding onward into primeval infinity. 















Snowy peaks mirrored in Alber¬ 
ta's deep and silent Lake Louise. 


© 

The Hon. Dr. R. J. Manion, M.P., 
Minister of Railways and Canals. 


Banff Springs Hotel, castle-like 
in its vast mountain setting. 


Below—Jasper Park Lodge, 
Alberta. Left—Campers near 
White Sands River, in the 
Lake Nipigon district, Ontario. 


In the West, I have taken off my hat to the Canadian 
Rockies, which somehow are more majestic, more overpower¬ 
ing—and more undisturbed by prying puny mankind—than 
hore in the States; and in Jasper Park I have flung my bed-roll 
down on the deep everlasting moss upon the shores of Lake 
Maligne, one mile above sea-level, one mile below the 
glaciered rim-rock of the mighty mountains which wall it in; 
it is the last great scenic marvel of the New World to be 
discovered, and on all counts one of the most awe-inspiring 
and spirit-lifting of them all. 

Yet I only ventured along the verges of this incredible 
domain of Nature. On beyond where I went ere thousands 
of perfect lakes which no white man's eyes yet have seen, 
countless miles of leaping rapids that only the fishes know, 


great snow-topped peaks unnamed and unmapped, millions 
on millions of acres tenanted only by the wild things; cataracts 
and ice-fields and fastnesses declaring the bountifulness of 
God, glades and meadows and estuaries testifying to the 
perfection of the Celestial Scheme. 

If you would hunt or explore, angle or loaf, tramp or just 
sit, motor or hike, paddle or pole, take a tip from one who 
has tried them all, and wrung pleasure from every waking 
moment while thus employed, and pick Canada for your 
vacationing. 

And if in these few lines I have sounded like a press- 
agent blurbing his blurb, don't blame me. Blame the intoxi¬ 
cating effects of a combination of pure air, pure skies, pure 
beauty, pure solitude and pure liberty. 








IN TUNE WITH OUR TIM ES 



THE FACE IS FAMILIAR? 

But you don't remember names! It's not your fault this time. For in myriads of 
magazine advertisements she has been for four years America's most ubiquitous 
face and figure. She is the model for the campaigns of one of our most prominent 
brands of cigarettes. She has posed in the latest from Paris for the country's most 
fashionable shops, for our smartest fashion magazines. One seldom, if ever, dis¬ 
covers the identity of the mystery-girl of advertising. So—we raise the curtain 
and introduce her to you! Ladies and gentlemen: Miss Betty Wyman of New York. 



I N 


TUNE 


WITH 


OUR 


TIMES 



She is the leading child actress of 
France, the Mitzi Green of French 
Moviedom. But she crossed the big 
pond with the Folies Bergeres de Paris, 
wowed them all in Chicago at the 
World's Fair, and stole the show in 
New York at the French Casino. For 
since she is right on top of the list 
of acrobatic dancers, little Olympe 
Bradna gives her audience what 
might be known as Acrobatic Heart. 


IN TUNE WITH OUR TIMES 





NO CHANCE FOR THE DAVIS CUP? 

By John R. Tunis 


T HIS will be a great tennis season, great because uncer¬ 
tain. There aren't any Tildens in the amateur ranks today 
—no, nor any Cochets either, but good players in every 
country so evenly matched that anything can happen. And 
probably will! Everyone assumes England wijl keep the Davis 
Cup in 1935. I am not so sure of it. 

Our "white hopes" are: Sidney B. Wood (I) second ranking 
American, described by Tilden as "the only amateur in the 
world capable of first-class tennis." Yes, Bill; and if Sidney 
can hit his peak more than twice in one season, the Cup will 
be ours. For the New Yorker is the only American with a 
game to beat Crawford of Australia and Perry of England. 
Next, Wilmer Allison (2) who realized his ambition to be our 
Number One player last summer. Almost-but-not-quite de¬ 
scribes him; for he's the hard-luck player of the United States: 
there has always been some one—Tilden in 1930, Borotra in 
1932, Austin in 1933 and Perry last year—to keep him from 
victory. However, he's a magnificent fighter, so don't count 


him out. Frank Parker, fourth in the American ranking, is 
young in age, but a veteran in experience; he might be the 
hero of the year, but says he intends to play tennis as a 
game, not a profession, and can't leave school to go abroad. 
Interesting if true. Then there are two youngsters, Gene Mako 
and Donald Budge, both Californians. They compose a 
doubles team which will make you forget Lott and Stoefen 
before footballs are kicked again. 

But the Match of 1935, the contest every tennis fan has 
been waiting for, is the battle between champion and ex¬ 
champion, Miss Jacobs (3) and Mrs. Moody. This match 
would fill the Rose Bowl; it will be the most exciting thing in 
tennis since a girl named Helen Wills fought Suzanne Lenglen 
to a standstill at Cannes in 1926. Today she finds herself in 
Suzanne's role, challenged by a younger woman. Speaking 
of younger women, Mrs. Marshall Fabyan (4) and Miss Carolin 
Babcock are the two best in this country—the former, who 
was Miss Palfrey, from the East, the latter from the West. 



It’s Hard to Believe this Big 
Plymouth 




PLYMOUTH t ? 510 


Look at “All Three” and 
you’ll see Plymouth leads 
in size ... in beauty 

M easure them with your eye, or use 
a tape-line. Y'ou’ll find Plymouth is 
the biggest of “All Three” leading low- 
priced cars. It has the room and comfort 
every family wants... the beauty every 
one desires. 

Weight has been re-distributed ... as 
introduced by the famous “Airflow” cars. 
Seats and engine are moved forward. 
This makes the back seat ride like the 
front... no bumps or bouncing. 

It also gives more room ... wider seats, 
lower floors, bigger doors. Every one is 
talking about Plymouth’s luxurious 
Floating Ride! 

It’s big and powerful but handles so 
easily that driving’s fun. And, because 
of new cooling and new ignition, you 
actually use 12% to 20% less gas and oil. 
But above all, note this: Plymouth is 


far and away the world’s safest low- 
priced car . . . the only one of “All 
Three” with genuine hydraulic brakes 
and all-steel body! Yet Plymouth is one 
of today’s lowest-priced cars! 

See your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer. Ask him to let you take this big, 
new Plymouth out on the road ... and 
ask about the official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Plan that makes 
it so easy and convenient to own one. 


WORKED IN STEEL! 
handsome body is all-steel. 


(/.e/0 A MIRACLE IN COMFORT! Back 
seat rides as smoothly as the front. 


Only Plymouth gives 
you All Four: 

1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 

3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 

4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 


ng and new 
ignition save 12% to 20% on gas and oil! 














Ann said . . . .lour tub is always 
so smooth and clean ... and there’s 
never a bit of gritty sediment in it” 


and 1 said . . . .les, Bon Ami washes 
away completely .... and doesn’t 
it leave a lovely polish !” 


Bon Ami 



If you are using some other cleanser on 
your bathtub, make this little test. Try 
one package of Bon Ami—and see how 
much cleaner and more lustrous your 
tub will look. Notice how Bon Ami 
polishes as it cleans ... leaving the sur¬ 
face undulled and glistening smooth. 
Watch how quickly and easily Bon 
Ami washes away—with no gritty sedi¬ 
ment left behind. And you’ll enjoy 
working with Bon Ami. All women do, 
because it’s so white and odorless . . . 
so gritless—yet so quick and thorough! 
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He called me a puffick failure. ... “I aint neither no 
failure!” I says. I was mad, yet by this time I’d got so 
sleepy I couldn’t hold but one eye partly open. 


Jfoop- 

ge~T)o! 

by 

Booth Tarkington 

Illustrated by Alan Foster 

Women hate bachelors 
—single women and 
married women and 
widows too . . . They 
all hate bachelors. 


I N the morning, on the veranda of my small cottage 
at Cobble Reef, I’d been trying to read a heavy 
book, and making little progress. The cottage is 
on a crest of rock, and the surf below was loud and 
distracting; but beating more sharply upon my con¬ 
sciousness was another sound—the high-pitched voice 
of a denunciatory woman nagging somebody inter¬ 
minably. She was not within my view, yet the shrill 
noise of her seemed to come from the premises of my 
neighbor Captain Ambrose Valentine, retired, upon 
the roof of whose shack my windows looked down, and 
after lunch, when the neighborhood was again quiet, I 
had enough curiosity to descend to his cluttered little 
yard and make inquiries. Seated, whittling, among 
weeds and the remains of a totally collapsed buck- 
board, he replied; and the rest of this narrative would 
best be heard in his own plaintive voice: 

All that uproar and catterwilling ’t went on all 
morning and that you might heard a little part of it, 
why, it was due to that there Sarah Bazz. Come right 
in my house and commenced, and never stopped. All 
because Bazz, her husband, told her he was out with 
me Saturday night when he never got home, and if 
I’d a once told her the truth that I never see no Bazz 
no Saturday night, why, it would made an enemy of him 
and cost me dear—like him poisoning my chickens or 
something—so I didn’t dare to and simply had to suf¬ 
fer till a coupla her children come and got her to go 
home and cook dinner. 

On the other hands, it’s happened to me before now 
and only a sample of how this world treats a bachelor. 
Take if a bachelor goes to a church supper, don’t they 
all expect him to buy everything on account of him 
supposed to have no family to support? Yes, and 
take if there’s sick people or even a corpse to be set 
up with, don’t they pic'k on a bachelor to do it? As 
if he didn’t need no sleep same as anybody else! 

Women hate bachelors—single women and women 
that got their own spouses, and women that have lost 
’em, too, widows-like; they all hate bachelors, and the 
elderlier a bachelor gets, the worst they hate him. It 
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My ’quaintances in Cosy’s Island, both male and female, had in- 
couraged me to come and live among ’em, saying oh, Captain 
this! and oh, Captain that! and how high they’d ’steem me if I 
would settle down there to be their fellow-countryman. So now 
I was cheap by jowl with ’em in my half a cottage, and right 
away I was a sought-for popular man. There wouldn’t be a day 
I couldn’t had a meal at some family’s expense, and all bright 
smiles and, “Pass Captain the stew first; let Grandma wait!” 

Fair words! Fair words every one of ’em holler, not a thing 
below the water line, and all because I was a bachelor more less 
over thirty or forty year old. That’s the way. All hoop-te-do 
and oh, what an addition he is! So’s a bachelor can hear ’em 
saying it, and all the time they hate him worse’n roaches; but 
take and hide and conceal their true sediments towards him until 
they find out he aint going to let ’em do every last thing they 
want to to him, and got a mind of his own and won’t behave like 
nobody’s fool just on their sakes. So then they show their true 
worth like so much poison. 

The ones that made the most over me was this Mrs. Orene 
Willis and Ernie Willis, her husband, that she owned this double 
cottage I was in the one side of, and they lived in the other half 
of. Ernie Willis I’d knowed many’s the year; he’d sailed mate 
under me on the W. H. Holker in the New England Dredging 
Corporation before he settled ashore at Cosy’s Island and married 
this Mrs. Orene Willis that was his wife now, and, while and all 
as to brains he never set low in the water account of cargo, my 
big mistake was letting him worm around into my trustingness as 
a faithful friend. 

This Mrs. Orene Willis, she done worming into my confidence, 
too, being an experienced married woman and had been married 
before Ernie, with a husband that run away; but she had propaty, 
so I thought no harm to act more less kittenish with her to maybe 
aid getting the rent for my half reduced down some day. 

Right at the start the biggest compatition over me come from 
across the street; a young couple named Medger that had a wid¬ 
ow-lady aunt living on ’em they says was going on thirty-seven or 
-eight but uppards of fifty-five or -six, true rating. Awful heavy 
tonnage, too, and there was big gossip about her eating, that she 
would eat amounts nobody ever see before nor since. 

This young Mr. and Mrs. Medger, they claimed to be giving 
me a supper party; but when I got there, it was only them and 
this big-eating aunt, and they kep’ hinting behind their hand at 
her to go lighter during table, and thinking they was covering it 
up; but I heard them, and anyways, after she made a couple 
efforts to not, she give ’way to her instincts and went to eating 
right before me just like Mrs. Orene Willis, Ernie’s wife, had told 
me private beforehand she would. 

This young Mrs. Medger kep’ pointing to some pictures on the 
wall and a couple ornaments they had on the mantelpiece and 
talking about ’em to abstract my attention; but you might as well 
invited somebody to the circus and then ask him not to look at the 
bareback riding and elephants when they was right before his eyes. 


“Guess Captain pretty near 
forgot me!” she says, all 
hoop-te-do and laughing. 
“Looks like I would have to 
train him better.” 


don’t help him none to hold strictly aloop from ’em; they’ll hate 
him just as bad as if you had a good deal to do with ’em. 

Preachers don’t like bachelors neither, you can see why, and 
the Guvment hates ’em, slams taxes on ’em; and on a railroad if 
a bachelor hires a bunk to sleep in, they charge him just as much 
as if he was married and had a wife with him. Even little children 
got an instinct against bachelors, on account of the philosophy 
being that the more bachelors, why, likely, the less children. 
What’s worse yet, why, bachelors’ll hang together some maybe, if 
they got to; but they don’t get no injoyment out of it—it’s just 
the need for shelter—and, with only one or two exceptions like 
me, they rather be around where there’s women that revile ’em 
behind their backs. 

P RACKLY the hull human kingdom treats a bachelor like he was 
outside the bale; but the ones that do the worst to him, it’s the 
married men. 

When one of them that’s married gets caught or anything, he’s 
too cowardly to tell his wife some other married man was in it, 
too, on account the women would compare their notes together 
and get the other man in trouble he maybe was escaping and make 
an enemy of him; but nobody don’t mind if a bachelor’s their 
enemy. Right here in Cobble Reef there aint been a married man 
in the last eighteen years got drunk he didn’t tell his wife he was 
out with me. 

I’ve had married men heap their burdens and falsifyings on me 
that the highest repatation I ever built up would get smears. This 
Bazz case this morning wouldn’t be nothing, moored alongside 
some I’ve underwent. Take the case of when I first retired from 
the tug-boat calling, for instance, and went to live up Lemport 
way at Cosy’s Island. I thought Cosy’s Island was going to be 
a bower of rest after my toils on the deep, because for one thing 
Cosy’s Island aint no island; it’s a beautiful little city with a 
splendid sardine canning factory, and White’s and Goltz’s Salt 
Codfish comes from there, too, that you can eat all over the 
United States. 

I’d saved a sum of some money; so I up and chartered the 
half of a double cottage belonged to some good ’quaintances of 
mine near the sardine wharf and took light jobs as a caulker 
sometimes. So there I was at last, thinks I, after all my storms, 
come to nice anchorage in an elegant havan. 
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After supper Mr. and Mrs. Medger says they had to go to a 
business meeting of the Jolly Dozen, only members allowed, and 
went off and left me alone with her in their setting-room. Then 
she was still swallering at something to get it down; but she says 
she will tell my fortune with a pack of cards and commenced 
shuffling ’em. But I says, “Don’t lay ’em out on my account." 
and let on like something must disagreed with me bad, and says 
I better start quick and run for a drug-store. By this means I 
got away and never come back, and so the Medgers was the first 
that turned tail, working against me and showing theirselves in 
their true light as scandalmonkers against a bachelor they couldn’t 
discumber theirselves of their big aunt on. 

T HERE was still plenty after me; and I could afford to laugh at 
the scandalmonking them Medgers started round on me that I 
was a skimflint and would accept all treats without making no 
return. “Return?” I says to Mrs. Orene Willis when she told 
me what they was circulating on me. “Return? Would I marry 
their big aunt for a piece of ham, some hominy and potatoes and 
one slice of lemon pie just to keep them from saying I wouldn’t 
make no return? What do they expect of a man?” I says; and 
yet I was wasting my breath because plenty people expect that 
much of a bachelor time and again, and are ready to turn tail and 
prackly devour him when he shows too much backbone to do it. 

Orene says not mind liow them Medgers was talking because 
there was plenty better fish in the sea than their aunt, and she 
knowed one that already thought the world and all of me; but I 
would haf to guess who it was. I says no, I was settled into a 
bachelor and didn’t care about guessing; I just desired a pleasant 
time in a general sociable way, as kind to one as I was to another. 
She says wait, the day would come when I would change my mind; 
but she wouldn’t say now who she meant. Then, a couple eve¬ 
nings later, Ernie and Orene give a liver and onions party in their 
half on my honor, and I got the idea she meant a black-haired, 
switch-around young lady that was there by the name of Charlotta 
Trout. 

This here Miss Charlotta Prout had a dark swartish complexion 
with great big Spanish eyes and teeth glittering like china when 
she yelled and laughed. I judged her to run about a hundred and 
fifty pounds, but all good plump lines and swishing her form every 
which way to get them noted, and if you was standing by her she 
would be whooping at somebody else but kind of rest herself 
against you like she didn’t hardly know it wasn’t the wall. Hearty¬ 
like, too, giving you pushes when you and her was laughing and 
joking, or whacking you on the back maybe, or even wanting to 
bet a box of candy she wasn’t ticklish. 

So of course she right away made a good deal over me and set 
by me during while there was music to commence with, because it 
seems a Mrs. R. H. Carter that was there always brought her 
sither; so this Mrs. R. H. Carter got out her notes and played on 
it fairly good a while, and her and a gentleman from Ipswich by 
the name of Mr. Frank Smith with a comb and paper give kind 


of a duet. Then nothing would do but the Cap¬ 
tain must sing. So I give ’em the “Warrior Bold” 
and “We Never Speak as We Pass By,” and Miss Char¬ 
lotta Prout carried on so hoop-te-do over it, how I couldn’t 
stop now and all such, I had to try again and sung all I could 
recklect of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Miss Charlotta Prout kep’ cn egging me to recklect some more 
of it and go on, and I see Mrs. Orene Willis casting me knowing 
glances over the shoulder, so I give a good guess and was sure 
this here Charlotta was the one she meant already thought the 
world and all of me. So of course then I commenced holding off 
from Miss Charlotta Prout, not insulting her but just tacking off 
in order nobody would think I was letting myself get unsettled as 
a bachelor on account of her sakes. 

Then something happened I didn’t take no special note of at the 
time; but it come to bear on the case afterwards. Come the re¬ 
freshments got over, we was playing games and pastimes, and Miss 
Charlotta Prout says we must play the game of Lapland, which 
was the gentlemen set in the middle the room in chairs with an 
empty chair beside each of ’em, and this Mrs. R. H. Carter set 
to one side playing her sither, while the ladies circle round the 
gentlemen and the extra chairs, and then all of a sudden, poom! 
Mrs. R. H. Carter would stop the sither and the ladies would 
scramble to set down in the extra chairs; but there’s one chair 
too few, so one lady would haf to set on whatever gentleman’s 
lap she was in front of when the music stopped. 

Well, all hoop-te-do, and then the music stopped, and the lady 
that got caught was this Miss Charlotta Prout. She was mostly 
in front of me; but I wished to keep on tacking off, so I set in 
such a way as she could not set down on me, and so she had to 
slide over next and set on Ernie Willis, instead. 

It seemed like a big success because everybody hollered and 
joked, and Charlotta acted like she was all dismayed and that 
Ernie wouldn’t let her get up and screamed, and then the music 
commenced again, and this time I was the gentleman got caught 
and it was Mrs. Orene Willis set down in my lap, and I let her, 
thinking no harm there. I entered in the spirit of it, too, and 
tickled Orene in her sides, same as Ernie done Miss Charlotta 
Prout, and everybody happy and hollering and I didn’t think 
nothing of anything, and after the party was over went home next 
door just feeling it’d been a general sociable evening, as kind to 
the one as the other and nobody the worse. 

I slept nice, all peaceful dreams; but the next morning being a 
Sunday, Ernie come in my half while I was cleaning up breakfast 
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and 
give 
me a 
surprise. 

He looked 
all soured 
up, and, 
what was less 
to be excused, 
he commenced 
picking on me. 

“Thought you was 
my good old ship¬ 
mate,” he says. 

“Thought you would 
stand by a man; but look 
what you went and done last 
night!” 

“Last night? Me?” I asked 
him. “When last night? Tell me 
that!” 

“First time the music stopped,” he 
says, using an accusing voice. “Charlotta 
was going to set down on your lap, but you 
had your knee all humped up so, why, she couldn’t 
and had to set down on me; so her and I had to make 
the best of it. What did you want to go and hump up 
your knee against her for?” 

“Listen!” I says. “Your own wife was casting me arched 
glances over Miss Charlotta Prout, and I can’t afford to have no 
one suspicioning I would ever give way to the altar. Look at the 
Medgers and that big aunt of theirs!” I says. “The same kind 
of talk might got started on me over this Miss Charlotta Prout if 
I wasn’t careful.” 

"TISTEN,” Ernie says. “Be a shipmate! Be a shipmate!” He 
-*-* went on and says his wife kep’ him awake hours and hours 
account of Charlotta setting on him, and it was far from the 
first time this Mrs. Orene Willis had got upset over him and 
Miss Charlotta Prout. “Excepting the house is in Orene’s name,” 
he says, in a low voice on account the pa’tition would sometimes 
let sounds through, “I would gone away long ago,” he says, “and 
passed out of Orene’s life some place she’d never find me.” If 
it wasn’t for Orene owning all her propaty herself, he says, he 
would go away right today under a new name, because by not 
letting Charlotta set on me I’d got Orene all started up again and 
who could tell when she would ever quit? 

“But look here, Ernie!” I says. “This here Miss Charlotta 
Prout was acting pretty excited over me right out in the open. I 
had to stop her, didn’t I?” 

“No, you didn’t,” he says, and he give kind of a stupid smile. 
“It’s me she likes,” he says. Then he says he will confide in me, 
and the upshoot o’ the hull matter was, he says Charlotta was 
just letting on to make over me to throw a screen in people’s eyes 
and account of Mrs. Orene Willis having been jealous over her 
before. He says Mrs. Orene Willis was always trying to get some¬ 
body to marry this Miss Charlotta Prout so Charlotta would quit 
running after him. “She’s wild over me,” he says, and give that 
kind of a stupid smile again. “Charlotta Prout, I mean,” he 
says. “She wouldn’t look at no other man but me if there was 
a million of ’em, all handsome and captains in the Navy instead 
of just ex-tugboat,” he says. “So look what you done,” he says, 
“Got everything all stirred up just after it’d commenced to sum¬ 
mer down. You got me in it,” he says. “You got to get me out 
of it.” 


“Get you out of it?” I asked him. “My soul! Get you out of it!” 

“Why, certainly,” he says, and he started rambling on in a long 
riggarmarony about favors he claimed he’d done me when we was 
shipmates, and one special time he dwelled on, claiming he saved 
my repatation once in Boston harbor, and going on and dwelling 
on all thus and so he claimed he knowed about me from old 
times. So it commenced coming over me if I didn’t do everything 
he asked me he would go spreading all this and that to my dirta- 
ment all over Cosy’s Island. Then he says, “You can do it 
easy,” he says. 

“Do what easy?” I asked him. 

“Make love to Charlotta,” he says. 

“Listen!” I told him. “Listen!” 

“It aint going to hurt you,” he says. “Why, you can injoy it,” 
he says. “Wouldn’t it be a pleasure to set up to a fine active 
young lady like Charlotta and have her behave crazy over you 
without no danger in it? I’ll tell her to,” he says. “If I tell 
her to, she will,” he says. “She won’t like it much,” he says; 
“but she done it last night because I told her to and you couldn’t 
hardly noted it wasn’t real,” he says. “If I tell her to keep on, 
she’ll even do that,” he says. 

“Listen!” I told him. “You don’t know women,” I told him. 
“The way she acted over me last night was gennawine.” 

Ernie laughed. “No, it wasn’t; it was all a screen just the same 
as it’ll be this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon?” I asked him. “A screen this afternoon?” 

“Why, certainly,” he told me. “You go and get Charlotta and 
bring her to our house to pay your party-call together, and the 
four of us'U set around and talk and then go somewheres for sup¬ 
per and then to a movie. You can hold Charlotta’s hand a little 
and have Orene see it; I’ll let you do that much. We’ll get up 
kind of a quartet,” he says. “The four of us’ll commence and get 
to going everywheres together, and all the time you got to play 
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your part of being all wild in love with Charlotta, and in a-couple 
months or so Orene’ll be summered down again.” 

“A couple months?” I says. “Listen here!” 

But he wouldn’t pay no ’tention. “I’ll go telephone Charlotta 
from the drug-store you’re coming around for her this afternoon,” 
he says. “And I'll order her to keep on letting on she likes you. 
You get kind of fighting to hold her hand whenever Orene’s look¬ 
ing,” he says. “Are you a true shipmate, or ought this community 
to know about all them old troubles around Boston harbor?” he 
says. 

Well, the upshoot of it was, I didn’t want to be charged no true 
shipmate and would take pleasure to hold her hand all right if no 
serious bond expected. So I went around for Miss Charlotta Prout 
at her aunt’s boarding-house that afternoon, and she was waiting 
for me. “Ernie telephone to you, did he?” I asked her when we 
come out the gate. “He told you the fix he’s in, didn’t he?” 

“Well,” she says, “he told me you’d be around for me.” Then 
she kind of laughed and went on, “Ernie told me he hoped I and 
you wouldn’t mind Orene and everybody noting you and me seem 
to kind of taken to each other,” she says. 

She spoke kind of bashful, so it looked to me maybe she felt 
more gennawine over me than Ernie says and maybe I better hold 
off from her, after all—excepting when maybe Ernie would be 
looking or egging me to play the part of a lover. So I just com¬ 
menced talking about it looking more less like a thickening up 
sou’west and maybe rain tomorrow and so on, till we got to Ernie’s 
and went in. 

Well, so when Orene see Charlotta, she was all false smiles and 
“Glad you come,” like women do when they’re all salty with spite 
but there’s company. “My, what a perfect fit!” she says, meaning 
Charlotta’s clothes. “Shows it all, don’t it?” she says, like if 


everything jolly but with biting below decks. Then she took hold 
my arm. “You set here on the davenport with me, Captain,” she 
says. “Ernie and Charlotta can take them two chairs over there 
that’s so close together.” She give a couple titters. “Maybe 
they’d p’fer to use only one chair like the way they done last night 
when she sat on him.” 

“Listen!” Ernie says. “Aint I told you ten thousand times it 
wasn’t only a game, and didn’t you go and set on the Captain 
yourself during it?” 

She didn’t pay no ’tention. “You set here with me, Captain,” 
she says. 

Ernie was standing aft of her and he motioned me not to; but 
she already had my arm awful affectionate and commenced pulling, 
so I had to go and set down with her on the davenport like she says. 

“You was certainly the life of the party last night, Captain,” 

she told me right out. “I felt terrible when you’d went home and 

I see I wasn’t going to lay eyes on you again until some time to¬ 
day. I bet you didn’t lay awake missing nobody though yourself. 
Captain, did you?” 

I T seems right away my brains got the feeling of being more less 
confused. Here last night she was all arched glances at me 
over Charlotta Prout; but now making me set by herself on the 
davenport and saying things right before her husband that would 
make anybody red. She was one them cacklish-voiced women, 
Orene, thin and holler-eyed, but all knotty and awful strong. Still 
and all, no matter if they’re kind of homely now and then, you 

got to take the good with the bad in this world, and, her being 

married, why, if she felt that way, it was safe to come back at 
her as good as she sent. 

“Yes, I did,” I says. “I missed somebody terrible all the long 
night.” 

“Who?” she asked me. “Who?” 

“You,” I says. “You, only I expect Ernie’d be mad if I told 
you how much.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” Ernie says. “We heard you going to sleep 
right after you went home,” he says, “through the pa’tition,” 
he says. 

I come right back. “I do my missing in my 
dreams,” I says. “I missed Orene,” I says, “in 
all I had,” I says. 

So it seems Ernie and Charlotta hadn’t 
set down yet, but was standing up look¬ 
ing at us. “Listen!” Ernie says. “I 
was just thinking of telling you 
all a good funny story about 
something the Captain done 
)nce in Boston harbor when 
ifithadn’tbeenforme—” 
“Listen!”I says, wish¬ 
ing to stop him be¬ 
fore he got to going 
all over them old 


‘aint you 
forgot 
(Please 
turn to 
page 
78 ) 


I set in such a way she could not set down on me, and she had to slide over and set on Ernie Willis instead. 
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Highly 

A novel of the “upper strata” popu¬ 
lated with the characters who per¬ 
ambulate between Fifth Avenue 
and Newport , Palm Beach and 
Monte Carlo, Paris and London. 


The Story So Far: 

O NCE more they became news. Once more the photographs of 
Lou Tennington and Bob Whaldren were slapped across the 
front pages of the tabloids. And once more the detailed 
story of their childhood and upbringing was rehearsed for the edifi¬ 
cation of hard-chewing straphangers. 

“Oil Heiress Bends Knee Before British Sovereigns,” 
proclaimed the two-column blast on the left. 

“Scion of Copper Arrested for Picketing a Cloak-and- 
Suit Shop,” shrieked the two-column streamer on the right. 

Bob had hated to be a Whaldren, spending two months of the 
year at his divorced father’s gloomy Santa Barbara mansion, the 
rest of the year at school or with his mother and stepfather Count 
de Bonn—who was not a count at all, really, but none the less a 
likable and worldly-wise fellow. A headstrong boy, suffering from 
attacks of sincerity and “class sickness,” Bob would rather have 
been plain Jones or Smith; and even at college this peculiarity 
made him easy prey for the newspaper reporters. Why did his 
father say that he would rather see him in a padded cell than on 
the same platform with Upton Sinclair? Why did Mrs. Tennington 
threaten to forbid him her house if he continued to associate with 
“long-haired malcontents?” And why did Lou, bright as she was, 
stamp her foot and bite her lip when Bob told her that he hoped 
they would live to see the Soviet established in America? 

“Am offered nomination for Congress on the Communist ticket,” 
he cabled to the Count six weeks before his graduation. “Expect 
to begin campaign right after I get my diploma.” And without 
even waiting until he received the diploma, he began his campaign 
by taking on the cause of the striking garment-workers, getting 
himself arrested—and into the headlines of all the newspapers. 

Lou Tennington was in a rage. It was bad enough to spend a 
year pulling wires to achieve presentation at the British court, to 
spend thirty seconds curtsying before the throne, and then—on 
entering an immense hall where the refreshments are being served, 
to hear a young Guardsman ask that impossible Croxley girl: 


of your American presentees, a queer chap by the name of Whal¬ 
dren, has just been arrested in New York for picketing a clothing 
establishment.” 

Promptly Lou cabled Bob’s mother: “Feel acutely humiliated. 
Seriously consider breaking engagement. Am going home to con¬ 
front Bob with ultimatum. He must choose between me and his 
disgusting friends. —Lou.” 

Immediately she carried out her threat; and drove straight from 
the Europa’s dock to the cheap room in the Bronx to which wealthy 
and “highly eligible” Bob Whaldren had descended. 

“Now I know what is the matter with you,” she said to him. 
“You are a cheap exhibitionist. You love the front page much 
more than you do your starving workers. There’s nothing you 
wouldn’t do for the sake of landing on the front page. I suspected 
it before. I know it now. People claim that Bob Whaldren’s a 
fool. I say Bob Whaldren isn’t a fool; but speaking about fools, 
one must not overlook the existence of Bob Whaldren. I don’t 
envy your future wife, because each time some one mentions the 
word fool in her presence some one else will be sure to ask her: 
‘And by the way, Mrs. Whaldren, how’s your husband?’ Well, 
comrade, I won’t detain you any longer. I’m through with you, 
through forever!” (The story continues in detail:) 

1Y/TRS. TENNINGTON was going to give a dinner, her first for- 

J- mal dinner of the Newport season and her first attempt at 
resuming the campaign interrupted by what Charley Merrydom 
described in his column as “The Debacle of Buckingham Palace.” 

Although she opened her white-and-green villa on Bellevue Ave¬ 
nue immediately after her return from Europe, she knew Newport 
sufficiently well to realize that the longer she stayed in seclusion, 
the greater the success of her first dinner would be. She remained 
in seclusion for three weeks. Charley Merrydom himself was al¬ 
ready beginning to concentrate on a more recent scandal when an 
invitation marked “Hasta Vista, Bellevue Avenue, Newport,” 
reached his desk in New York. 

(Redbook Magazine). All rights reserved. 
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“This—this happens 
to be my room!” Bob 
stuttered. “There 
surely must be a 
mistake somewhere. 
You’re taking me for 
some one else!” 


“If you happen to be in Newport, one week from tomorrow, do come and dine 
with us. Nothing elaborate, you understand. Just a few friends whom we 
haven’t seen for ages, Mrs. Landimore and her charming nephew among them.” 

Charley Merrydom whistled. Mrs. Tennington’s generalship, he admitted 
readily, was not a thing to be sneezed at. The Landimores were broke, of course 
—had been broke for generations, ever since their great-great-grandfather decided 
that it was below the dignity of a blue-blooded Bostonian to compete with a 
bunch of Dutch upstarts; but the Landimores were still the Landimores, posses¬ 
sors of one of the finest names in America. 

“Why,” said Merrydom, and the immensity of his thought made him jump up 
and rush toward his files, “the Landimores were gentlemen even in the days 
when no one had heard of the Romanoffs and the Windsors. ... If Lou’s mother 
manages to lasso Nelson Landimore, she can write her own social ticket, both 
here and in England. Fancy any Long Island mug refusing to accept Nelson’s 
mother-in-law! The fellow may be a parasite and a cheap welsher and a booze- 
fighter and everything else they say about him, but damn it all, he is Nelson 
Landimore, a direct descendant of the old gentleman on the Mayflower.” 

After a hasty glance at a bunch of newspaper clippings dealing with Nelson 
Landimore and disclosing the facts known to every diligent reader of social pages, 
Charley Merrydom tore up the copy he was about to send to the printers, sat 
down and wrote a column which he expected would cause sleepless nights and 
heartbreaks to many an ambitious society mother. 

“Mesdames and mademoiselles: Prepare yourselves for a shock. Fortify 
yourselves with an additional cup of cafe-au-lait before you continue to read your 
hard-working correspondent’s newsy column. For you are about to lose your 
favorite bachelor, America’s most eligible dancing partner and week-end guest. 
.... You suspect the worst? You are not mistaken. ... It breaks my heart 
too, but I swore years ago that I would tell the truth, the whole truth and noth¬ 
ing but the truth... . Mesdames and mademoiselles, I beg leave to announce that 
Nelson Landimore, yes, I do mean the Nelson Landimore of Boston, Mass., is 
about to bid farewell to his bachelorhood. . . . Who is the lucky girl? Three 


Eligible 


by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 

who wrote “Farewell to Fifth Avenue” 
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“Shut up now, all of you,” ordered Lou. “I’m looking for facts. I’m not amused by your profanity.” 


guesses, mesdames and mademoiselles. . . . Who among you pos- good sports, mesdames and mademoiselles, and say: ‘The best girl 
sesses a sufficient amount of beauty, charm, -wit and pre-Roosevelt has won. Congratulations, Lou Tennington!’ 
dollars to capture the heart of our tall handsome Bostonian with “What will Nelson’s aunt say when she hears the great news? 
many ancestors? You hesitate? You are loath to admit it? Be Won’t the old lady object to this match because of the never-to-be- 





forgotten debacle of Buckingham Palace? Tss! Strictly between 
you and me—not only does the old lady know all about it, but she 
has accepted Mrs. Tennington’s invitation to dine in the latter’s 
house in Newport, one w'eek from tomorrow. ... It so happens, 
mesdames and mademoiselles, that the Landimores are—may they 
forgive me this most uncouth expression—that the Landimores are 
frightfully short of cash, and that the Tenningtons came unscathed 
through 1Q29-1935, thanks to the wisdom and the extraordinary 
foresight of the late Mr. Charles P. Tennington.” 

His daily task done, Charley Merrydom decided to get in touch 
with the gentleman whose engagement he had just announced. Not 
that he expected Nelson Landimore to confirm what he himself 
knew to be an obvious lie, but merely for the sake of ascertaining 
whether “America’s most eligible dancing partner” had really ac¬ 
cepted Mrs. Tennington’s invitation. 

He began by calling up Boston. 

“Mr. Landimore is not in town. This is his secretary speaking,” 
said the voice on the other end of the long-distance wire, a voice 
which Charley recognized at once as that of Nelson’s aunt. “If 
you care to leave a message—” 

“No, thanks. There’s no message. Do you happen to know 
where he’s staying in Newport?” 

“Mr. Landimore is not in Newport,” said the dignified voice. 
“If you must know, he’s in New York, attending to some important 
business with his bankers. If you care to leave your name—” 

Charley hung up unceremoniously. 

“Attending to some important business with his bankers!” He 
repeated, imitating Mrs. Landimore’s voice. “Well, I think I 
know who his New York bankers are. It’s either Tony’s or Pas- 
cali’s. More likely it’s Tony’s. He hung around Pascali’s long 
enough to wear out his welcome.” 

A minute later he was talking to the head-waiter at Tony’s. 

“It’s Charles Merrydom speaking, Giuseppe. Is Nelson Landi¬ 
more there? He isn’t—are you sure? Oh, I see. . . . You helped 
him out yourself. How long ago? . . . Couple of hours. . . . Was 
he very drunk?. . . . Drunk as a fool, eh? You don’t say so! 
Well, he must have been really drunk if he tried to sock you. . . . 
I know exactly how you feel, Giuseppe. And now look, how would 
you like to make ten dollars? No, I don’t want you to sock any¬ 
one. All I want is the address he gave to the taxi-driver. . . . 
What? Repeat it once more. .. . I don’t believe it, Giuseppe. .. . 
It’s impossible, I’m telling you. You must be mistaken. . . . Wait 
a moment, Giuseppe. . . . Please, don’t get mad. ... I know you 
never lie; I know that you’re a law-abiding American citizen operat¬ 
ing under a paid-for license and serving only the best brands of 
liquors, but please, please, Giuseppe, repeat that address once more.” 

The corpulent columnist listened to the shrill sounds of Giu¬ 
seppe’s high-pitched voice as one would listen to an operatic star, 
with bated breath, afraid to miss a syllable. He put down the 
receiver slowly. Then he sat down and wiped the perspiration off 
his forehead. For a moment he toyed with the idea of rewriting 
his copy once more, but the risk involved was too great, too great 
even for Charley Merrydom. What if Giuseppe had lied, and 
Nelson Landimore had nQt told the taxi-driver to take him to the 
Bronx address of Bob Whaldren? Why in the name of Huey P. 
Long, Charley asked himself, would Nelson Landimore want to 
bother with Bob Whaldren? What could there be in common be¬ 
tween those two? One was a drunkard, a fortune-hunter and a 
ne’er-do-well; the other a nut and an exhibitionist. Bob Whaldren 
had nothing that Nelson Landimore could possibly wish; and as 
for Nelson— Ye gods! Unless— But no, even a rotter of Nelson 
Landimore’s type would think twice before daring to question a 
man about his former fiancee. 

“I’ve got to investigate this thing,” mumbled Merrydom, “in¬ 
vestigate it first and write it up afterwards.” 

This did not sound like the Charley Merrydom'of yore, like the 
man who never hesitated to predict the exact date of divorces, 
marriages and blessed events; and he felt disgusted with himself. 
He was either losing his grip, or there was more “meat” in that 
Tennington-Whaldren-Landimore affair then even he could chew 
in one sitting. He looked at his typewriter apologizingly, then 
grabbed his hat and made for the door. He hated the Bronx, hav¬ 
ing spent there the first twenty years of his life; but he could not 
resist the Call of Duty. 

« W OULD you mind terribly, Mother, if I don’t attend your 

VV gorgeous dinner-party?” 

“Why, Lou!” 

It was as if some one had asked Mrs. Tennington whether a 
marriage-ceremony could be performed without a bride. 

“Don’t shout at me, Mother. I’m sick and tired of your fits.” 

“I’m not shouting at you, my child; but there’s a limit even to 


my patience.” Mrs. Tennington pushed aside the silver tray with 
the place-cards, and gave her daughter a look of thorough disap¬ 
proval. “Here I am, working like a slave, straining my mind and 
endangering my health, all of it for your sake, for the sake of sav¬ 
ing what’s left of your reputation—and what do I get as my re¬ 
ward? Nothing but ingratitude. Ingratitude and sneers! Would I 
mind if you don’t attend my party? Would I mind! Now really, 
really, Lou. . . . You forget that you’re talking to your mother, 
not to Bob Whaldren.” 

“How many times have I asked you, Mother, not to mention 
that name in my presence?” 

“And how many times have I asked you to stop thinking about 
him?” 

“Who’s thinking about him?” 

“Stop pretending . . . You’re not fooling me, not for a second. 
You imagine that I’m a silly middle-aged woman, that I notice 
nothing. . . . Well, it may surprise you to discover how many 
things I do notice. All sorts of things, including that outrageous 
bolshevik newspaper which you’re reading every morning.” 
“Peeping through the key-hole, eh?” 

T HE sarcasm of Lou’s remark failed to disguise her embarrass¬ 
ment. The blood rushed to her face, and her hands trembled. 
Anything would have been better than to be caught by her mother 
in the act of reading Bob’s newspaper. 

“I won’t stoop to answering that last remark of yours,” said 
Mrs. Tennington, unable to suppress a malicious smile; “but let me 
tell you one thing, young lady: I do not have to peep through key¬ 
holes to know the exact reason of your unwillingness to attend to¬ 
night’s party. You’re afraid to face people: that’s the trouble with 
you. You’re a heroine when it comes to being rude to your 
mother, but you’re a coward when it comes to braving other peo¬ 
ple’s judgment. You’ve lost your nerve. You’re ashamed of your¬ 
self. You know it, and you suspect that these people,”—Mrs. 
Tennington pointed in the direction of the place-cards,—“know it 
too.” 

“How perfectly pre-war, and how perfectly silly!” laughed Lou, 
though none too gayly. “I may be ashamed of your guests, of 
those cheap hangers-on from Boston and Washington, but I’m cer¬ 
tainly not ashamed of myself. . .. What have I done to be ashamed 
of?” 

“Plenty, my dear. You’ve made a fool out of yourself. A fool 
out of yourself, and an innocent victim out of your mother ... As 
for your daring to insult these people, these thoroughly respect¬ 
able, well-bred people,”—Mrs. Tennington looked at her place- 
cards with undisguised awe,—“well, let’s be charitable and blame 
it on your inferiority complex.” 

“My inferiority complex!” 

“Yes, your inferiority complex. In your heart you know that 
after what happened in London you don’t deserve to associate with 
people like Nelson Landimore and his aunt.” 

Lou laughed. This time she was really amused. 

“Have you ever met Nelson Landimore, Mother?” 

“No, but I am well acquainted with the history of his family.” 
“And I, Mother, am well acquainted with the reformed speak¬ 
easies out of which he has been thrown for making rows and re¬ 
fusing to pay his bills.” 

“It’s youth in him,” said Mrs. Tennington sententiously. 
“There’s another word for it: dishonesty. Nelson Landimore is 
my idea of a gilt-edged louse.” 

“And, I suppose, Bob Whaldren is your idea of a snow-white 

“Always trying to win on a foul, aren’t you?” 

“I’ve had enough of it,” announced Mrs. Tennington. She 
pressed the button by her side. “Ask Miss Hendrick to come in,” 
she ordered the butler. “You will excuse me, my child, but Miss 
Hendrick and I have a great deal of work to do.” 

Lou sighed. She loathed the very name of Miss Hendrick, a 
raw-boned spinster with dyed black hair, engaged by Mrs. Ten¬ 
nington because of her supposedly flawless knowledge of seating- 
arrangements. 

“I sha’n’t bother you any more, Mother,” she said, answering the 
toothful smile of Miss Hendrick with a wave of the hand. “I 
guess it will take you easily the rest of the afternoon to decide 
who should be seated on your right, the doddering ex-govemor, or 
that Spirit of Smallpox from the State Department. See you later. 
As a special favor to me, Miss Hendrick, do try to seat at least ten 
people between me and Nelson Landimore. In fact, I’d rather eat 
in the kitchen, if you don’t mind.” 

The two elder women exchanged understanding glances. The 
thing for them to do was to continue as they had started, using 
the well-tested and ever-reliable (Please turn to page 94) 
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Wherein an unscrupulous swordsman 
discovers to his utter dismay that a cane 
is sometimes mightier than a sword ... 

by Rafael Sabatini 

Illustrated by Maurice Bower 


"r | ">HE open door,” says the Castilian proverb, “will tempt a 
I saint!”—which is only the Spanish way of saying that 

“*• opportunity makes the thief. 

It is not pretended that Florimond de Souverain de la Galette 
was a saint, or that only exceptional temptation Would lead him to 
seize an opportunity of profit, whatever the moral considerations 
involved. Nor did the discerning suppose that he-had any right to 
that too high-sounding name of his, or that it was anything more 
than one of the theatrical properties with which he sought to 
create the romantic background which he conceived proper to his 
profession. It was of a piece with his favorite description of 
himself: 

“I live by the sword.” 

This being translated into vulgar terms meant no more than 
that he was a fencing-master. The sword by which he lived was 
buttoned and padded at the point; otherwise he would not have 
lived by it long. For he was an indifferent performer, really; and 
if he drove even a precarious trade in the exercise of his art, this 
was because a great vogue of swordsmanship had been created in 
the declining lusters of the Eighteenth Century by the “Art des 
Armes,” the revolutionary and widely read treatise on fencing by 
that great Parisian master Guillaume Danet. 

Those were days in which the name of Guillaume Danet was on 
every lip. His methods were discussed wherever gentlemen as¬ 
sembled, and fantastic tales were told of his wizardry with the 
blade. 

It was Florimond’s pretense that he had studied under Danet. 
The truth was that he had learned what swordsmanship he knew 
in a third-rate Paris fencing-school, where, in addition to sweep¬ 
ing the floor and furbishing the foils, it had been his function 
to instruct beginners in the various guards. He had read 
Guillaume Danet’s famous treatise assiduously; and having 
scraped together a few louis, the little rascal had gone off to 
Rheims to set up as a master-at-arms, appropriating some of 
the luster of the great name of Danet by unblushingly proclaim¬ 
ing himself the favorite pupil of that celebrated master. 

That magical name accomplished all that Florimond could have 
hoped, but only until the young gentlemen of the neighborhood 
who had flocked so eagerly to his academy discovered the false¬ 
hood of his pretensions to teach an art of which he had learned 
little more than the rudiments. After that, his only pupils were a 
few aspiring younger members of the bourgeoisie, and Florimond’s 
fortunes were touching their very nadir when he perceived that 
open door which is said to tempt the saint. He made the dis¬ 
covery, by purest chance, at the inn of the Sucking Calf—Le Veau 
Qui Tete—where it was his evening habit to sit over a game of 
ecarte with Philibert the notary, Desjardins the wine-merchant, 
and Fleury the apothecary. 

Into that hostelry, on an evening of spring, came a gaudy, over¬ 
dressed young man in yellow and silver, with cheap lace at throat 
and wrist, and a ribbon wherever he could put one—who had just 
descended from the Paris stagecoach. 


He was the son of a mercer in the Rue St. Antoine, and he had 
lately inherited from his father a modest" fortune with which he 
was setting out upon his travels, proposing upon a quite inadequate 
education to play in the world the careless glittering role of a man 
of fashion. With his cheap finery he had put on the insolent airs 
which he had observed in men of the class of which he desired 
to be accounted a member. 
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The sword by which he lived 
was buttoned at the point; 
otherwise he would not 
have lived by it long. 




There may have been a dozen patrons 
in the common room of the Sucking 
Calf, when he swaggered in—calling for 
the best supper, the best wine, the best 
room and the best of anything else the 
house could supply. In the hush pro¬ 
duced by his loud tones, Florimond 
turned to look him over with an eye of 
increasing scorn. For Florimond, who 
for a time at least had rubbed shoulders 
with members of the lesser nobility, 
knew a gentleman when he saw one. 

The day had been a lean one; the 
cards this evening were not going well 
for him; and the moment’s inattention 
caused by the noisy advent of this pinch¬ 
beck gallant betrayed him into a dis¬ 
advantageous discard. • It was enough, 
undoubtedly, to sour his humor. 

The newcomer, who had announced his name as Dumasque, con¬ 
ceived it in his role that no pretty woman should be overlooked; 
and little Paquotte of the Sucking Calf, with her merry eyes, red 
lips, plump bosom and tip-tilted nose, suddenly found the young 
gentleman’s arm round her waist and his finger under her chin. 

“My dear, I vow to heaven that you’re too dainty a pullet for 
a provincial inn. I vow to heaven you’d adorn the Palais Royal. 
You’d find your fortune there at Fevrier’s.” With princely con¬ 
descension he added: “I vow to heaven you shall wait on me, 
little one.” And in the best manner, as he supposed, of the 
Palais-Royal rake, he placed a kiss, scarcely to be described as 
chaste, upon her fresh young lips. 

Whether his spuriousness deceived her or not, and whatever 
may have been her feelings, Paquotte knew her duties too well to 
make a fuss. With a laugh she slipped from his detaining arm and 
moved off to prepare a table. Monsieur Dumasque was following, 


when Florimond’s unkindly comment, on a note of mimicry, ar¬ 
rested him. 

to heaven we are to be edified by this canary. He talks 
of the Palais Royal, of Fevrier’s. I vow to heaven he will have 
been a waiter there.” 

The words were bad enough, but carried to every corner of the 
room by Florimond’s thin piercing voice, they aroused a general 
laugh. 

Monsieur Dumasque stood arrested by the brutal shattering of 
his proud persuasion that he was dazzling these provincials. He 
lost his head. 

A dark flush on his lumpy countenance, he turned back to the 
card-players’ table. He wore a sword, and leaning his hand upon 
the hilt, he thrust it up behind him like the angry tail of a roaring 
captain. And his tone matched the attitude in truculence. He 
ransacked his wits for words that should sear and scorch. But 
failing to discover them in the little time at his disposal, he con¬ 
tented himself with being haughtily direct. 

“Did you talk at me, sir?” 

Florimond put down his cards, and swung round on his chair. 
His glance took in this haughty challenger, from the curls of his 
cheap wig to the buckles (of gilded brass) on his shoes; and 
Florimond’s thin mouth tightened with malice. 

“Now that I behold you better, I perceive how little that was 
worth while.” 

The intransigence of the phrase should have warned Dumasque 
that here was a man who, for all his slight build and the rusty 
black of his garments, might be dangerous. But like the fool he 
was, he allowed himself to be swept forward by his gust of 
passion. He slapped Florimond’s face. 

“Let that teach you to mend your manners.” 

C ONSTERNATION was followed by hubbub. Florimond knocked 
over his chair in his haste to rise, and his three friends rose 
with him to restrain him. In what he did, however, he was as 
restrained as he was deadly. 

“The lesson calls, I think, for payment. Desjardins, do me the 
honor to arrange a meeting for eight o’clock tomorrow morning in 
the Pre-aux-Chevres. The length of my blade is twenty-five 
inches.” He bowed with cold formality. “Not to embarrass you, 
monsieur, I will withdraw.” 

He departed with stiff dignity, leaving consternation in the 
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bosom of the Parisian, who 
found himself so abruptly 
with a duel on his hands. 

Reminding himself, however, 
that he had to deal with a 
benighted provincial, for 
whom rudiments of swords¬ 
manship which he possessed 
should be enough, Dumasque 
recovered his confidence, 
and sustained the ruffler’s 
part. 

“I vow to heaven, sirs, 
that your friend is in a hurry 
to get himself killed.” 

Florimond’s three associ¬ 
ates regarded him with 
disconcerting pity. Then 
Desjardins, the wine-mer¬ 
chant, answered him. 

“If he doesn’t kill you, 
sir, you will owe it either to 
his kindness of heart or to 
his fear of the consequences. 

The law is not lenient with 
a fencing-master even when 
he has been provoked.” 

“A what?” 

The three men sighed as 
one. Desjardins shook his 
big head. 

“Ah! You would not 
know, of course. A fatal 
ignorance, young sir. The 
gentleman you have so un- 
pardonably struck is Mon¬ 
sieur Florimond de Souverain 
de la Galette, master-at-arms 
of the King’s Academy.” 

Dumasque suddenly felt 
that the dinner eaten at 
Epernay had disagreed with 
him. He stared wide-eyed 
and pallid, the jauntiness 
gone out of him like air 
from a pricked balloon. 

“A fencing-master! But 
—sacred name! One does 
not fight a fencing-master.” 

“It is not prudent,” the 
lean apothecary agreed. “But 
then, neither is it prudent 
to slap a fencing-master’s 
face.” 

Desjardins, however, showed himself brisk and practical. “I 
trust, sir, that you have a friend to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments with me.” 

“But—but—” Monsieur Dumasque broke down, and finally de¬ 
manded: “Where does he live, this Monsieur de la Galette?” 

It was a boy from the inn who conducted him on foot to the 
shabby house behind the Cathedral where Florimond had his being 
and his academy. 

Florimond’s greeting was not encouraging. His scowl was for¬ 
bidding. 

“Monsieur, this is most irregular.” 

Dumasque stammered in a nervous flurry. “M-m-monsieur, in 
ordinary circumstances— But these circumstances are—quite 
extraordinary. I did not know that you were a fencing-master.” 

“Ah! I am to wear a placard on my breast, for the warning 
of impertinent cockerels?” 

But no insult could inflame anew the young Parisian. “It is 
impossible that I should meet you.” 

“Of course, if you prefer that I cane you in the streets—” 

“Monsieur, I have come to apologize.” 

“Apologize?” Florimond laughed; and to Dumasque it was the 
most dreadful sound that he had ever heard. “But where do you 
come from, then? From Egypt, or Persia, or perhaps China? For 
all that I know, it may be possible in some of these places to slap 
a gentleman’s face and avoid the consequences by an apology. 
But in France we arrange it differently, as you may have heard. 
For even in the Palais Royal these things are understood.” 

The young man abashed himself in intercessions. Florimond, 


Landlord, I am seeking here a rascally fencing-master who is a disgrace to his call- 


with no other end in view but completely to humble this upstart, 
would not yet be mollified. 

“You fetched the blood to my cheek just now. I shall fetch 
yours to your shirt in the morning. Then we shall be quits, and 
honor will be satisfied.” 

Dumasque was in despair. He thought of flight. But his bag¬ 
gage was at the inn—which, moreover, was a post-house. Sur¬ 
reptitious departure would be impossible. His wandering, fearful 
eyes observed that the furniture of Florimond’s room was shabby, 
that Florimond, while spruce to the casual glance, was threadbare 
to a close inspection. And so he reached the inspiration that was, 
in the sequel, to make a rogue of Florimond. 

“If I were to offer compensation for the injury, monsieur?” 

“Compensation?” Florimond’s eye was terrible. 

“You live by the sword. You give lessons for money. Why 
should you not satisfy your honor by—by—” He halted foolishly. 

“By what, monsieur?” 

Dumasque took a flying leap at his goal. “By ten louis.” 

“Leave my house, sir!” roared the incorruptible Florimond. 

“Fifteen louis,” gasped Dumasque, putting up his hands as a 
shield against the other’s wrath. 

But the fierceness had gone out of the fencing-master’s eyes. 
His lips twitched. 

“Fifteen louis! Bah! Name of a name, it costs more than 
that to smack my face, young sir.” 

“Twenty then,” cried Dumasque more hopefully. 

Florimond stood chin in hand, suddenly thoughtful. Here was 
a queer, unexpected shaping of events. Twenty louis was as much 
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ing, who goes by the name of Florimond.” It was Florimond himself who answered. 


as he now could earn in a year. For half the sum he would gladly 
allow himself to be slapped on both cheeks and any other part of 
his body that might tempt an assailant. He cleared his throat. 

“You understand, of course, that in these matters there can be 
no question of compensation. But a fine, now: that might be 
different. By mulcting you in twenty louis, I might consider that 
I had sufficiently punished your temerity. Yes, all things con¬ 
sidered, I think I might.” 

Dumasque lost not an instant, lest Florimond should change his 
mind. He whipped out a fat purse, bled himself and departed. 

Tj'ROM that hour Florimond was a changed man. 

■F An unsuspected source of easy profit had suddenly revealed it¬ 
self. It was the open door that tempts even the saint. Florimond 
strangled a conscience that had never been robust, and crossed the 
threshold. 

Three times in the month that followed he gave such provo¬ 
cation to travelers resting at the Sucking Calf that on each oc¬ 
casion a challenge resulted. True, the meetings provoked never 
followed. If Florimond, hitherto so gentltf and unobtrusive, had 
suddenly, to the dismay of his three card-playing friends, become 
truculent and aggressive, at least, to their consolation, he was al¬ 
ways to be mollified by a visit from his intended opponent. Some¬ 
times the visit was suggested by Desjardins. Of the nature of the 
mollification which Florimond exacted, his honest friends had no 
suspicion. From the fact that he now spent money more freely, 
they simply assumed that the affairs of his academy were improv¬ 
ing. Nor did these good, dull men draw any inference from the 


circumstance that his clothes 
assumed a character of ex¬ 
treme bourgeois simplicity, 
and that he abandoned the 
wearing of a sword, which 
in the past had been an in¬ 
tegral part of his apparel. 

Their suspicions might 
have been aroused if Flori- 
mond’s victims had walked 
less readily into his snare. 
Shrewd in his judgment of 
likely subjects, he spread his 
net only for the obviously 
self-sufficient numskull, and 
he never forced the pace, 
always leaving it for the 
victim to commit the ex¬ 
treme provocation. 

Subjects such as these 
were, after all, by no means 
common. It is certain that 
at no time did the average 
run higher than one a fort¬ 
night, and with this Flori¬ 
mond was at first abundantly 
content. Greed, however, in¬ 
creased with prosperity, and 
fostered by the ease with 
which it could be satisfied, 
he grew less cautious. 

Yet all went smoothly for 
him until one autumn eve¬ 
ning, when a moon-faced, 
quiet-mannered man, in the 
plainest of tie-wigs, his sober 
brown suit almost suggest¬ 
ing a plain livery, descended 
from a post-chaise at the 
Sucking Calf, and mildly or¬ 
dered himself supper, a bot¬ 
tle of wine and a bed for 
the night. 

From his table in the 
usual corner Florimond ob¬ 
served him narrowly, and 
judged him a timid simple¬ 
ton of the merchant class, 
yet a man of substance, 
since he traveled in a chaise 
and not by the stage. He 
was an ideal victim, save that 
his unobtrusiveness opened 
no avenue of approach. 
Demure and self-effacing, he ate his supper; and Florimond be¬ 
gan to fear that at any moment now he might call for his candle, 
and so escape. Some departure from the ordinary technique be¬ 
came necessary. 

Florimond loaded a pipe, rose and crossed the room to the fire, 
in quest of a light. 

The stranger, having supped, had slewed his chair round and 
was sitting at his ease, a little unbuttoned and somnolent, his legs 
stretched before him. Florimond trod upon the fellow’s foot; 
after that he stood glaring into the moon-face that was raised in 
a plaintive stare. Thus for a long moment. Then: 

“I am waiting, monsieur,” said Florimond. 

“Faith! So am I,” said moon-face. “You hurt my foot, mon- 

“Let it teach you not to sprawl as if the inn belonged to you.” 
The man sat up. “There was plenty of room to pass, monsieur,” 
he protested, but so mildly plaintive as merely to advertise his 
timidity. 

Florimond had recourse to stronger measures. “You are, it 
seems, not only a clumsy lout, but also a mannerless one. I might 
have pitched into the fire; yet you have not even the grace to 
offer your excuses.” 

“You—you are amazingly uncivil,” the other remonstrated. The 
round face grew pink, and a wrinkle appeared at the base of the 
nose. 

“If you don’t like my tone, you have your remedy, monsieur,” 
snapped Florimond. 

Rounder grew the eyes in that bland (Please turn to page 105) 
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Country 


I HAVE an idea that’s worth billions. It will make millions 
overnight. It’s the surest money-making scheme you’ve ever 
seen. I’ll present it to Congress as soon as somebody lends 
me the fare to Washington. 

World affairs aren’t new to me. Didn’t I predict the 1929 crash, 
and lose my shirt to prove I knew what I was talking about? 
Everybody knows I started the whole N.R.A. business, which I may 
even cut out one of these days. It took me almost fifteen minutes 
to convince the five members of the Supreme Court that they 
should uphold Roosevelt on the gold question. (I had promised 
F. D. I would get the boys to see it our way.) And now I again 
feel that my country needs me, and again I answer the call—at 
plenty a word! 

What the country needs most at this time is money—you re¬ 
member, the thing you used to give the grocer and the butcher 
. . . . Oh, come, come! You know—the thing your wife keeps 
asking you for, and you keep stalling about. Well, there’s one 
way for the Government to get it—and that is through taxes. . . . 
More taxes? Yes. 

Right now taxes are unpopular, and. so people find excuses not 
to pay them. We have an inheritance tax, and people have stopped 
dying—just for spite! 

My plan is to make taxes popular. You will pay a tax only on 
things you either want to do or have to do. And what do people 
want most? You’ve guessed it— Love. So there will be a tax on 
love! 

Every parked car will be watched by a detective who will col¬ 
lect for every kiss, hug or squeeze—at rates fixed by a special 
committee on necking. The parked cars alone could easily pay 
for our whole navy. And of course our whole navy could easily 
be accommodated in these parked cars. In a pinch, we could even 
squeeze in the army. Need I tell you that the army and navy are 
always ready to answer the call to arms? 

Kisses will be divided into categories. Just a peck on the cheek 
is five cents; a plain kiss, ten cents; a kiss where you do all the 
work, twenty-five cents; and for a dollar, you just hang on! 

To make sure that the tax is levied fairly, every couple will 
wear a thermometer on their lips—so the inspector could tell how 
hot they kissed. The charge will be a dollar for every degree 
above normal. Any person found with an ice-bag, trying to bring 
down the temperature, will be charged with misrepresentation. 
The boys will wear speedometers on their arm to show how far 
they went around the girls’ waists. 

Parlors will be equipped to record all admiring ardors. The lights 
in cozy comers will be marked in scandal-power. The speed of a 
girl’s car will be measured in males per hour. And if you’re 
caught breaking a date, you’ll be arrested for evading the tax. Of 
course, you will get a discount for bribing the chaperon—and that 
will be one time when hush-money speaks! 

Of course there will be exemptions. If a man is caught petting 
his own wife, by mistake or not, he doesn’t pay anything. If 
the kissing is done on the roof, or in a penthouse, the Govern¬ 
ment won’t take a cent—because that’s on the house. 

The last day of each month, every male and female will have 
to send in an exact report of all kisses received and given out. To 
say you don’t remember or didn’t pay any attention is no excuse 
—wasn’t it going on right under your nose? 


Everything you hear about will be taxed: Schnozzle 
her symmetry, I’ll pay for my eyes, Greta Garbo 
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I’m sorry to say it, but the underworld will welcome my idea 
too, because it will give them one more law to break. You will 
see gangsters turn into hug-runners, and couples who will want to 
escape the tax will be saying the password to Tony, and do their 
loving behind the closed doors of a kiss-easy. 

This new tax will apply to almost anything. Instead of the 
present amusement tax in the movies, there will be a sliding scale 
rate. At a Jean Harlow or Claudette Colbert picture, the men will 
pay an extra quarter, but the women will only pay the admission 
price. For a Clark Gable or Bing Crosby picture, men won’t pay 
any tax. Of course, if the theater is featuring the new Public 
Enemy Number Zero, Rubinoff and bis violin, in person, they 
will pay you twenty cents to come in. 

As you pay for your ticket, the girl at the box-office will ask 
what you came to see. If it’s the feature picture, you pay the 
regular tax. If it’s the comedy or the news-reel, you pay only 
a fraction of the tax. Imagine a man at a Marlene Dietrich pic¬ 
ture saying he only came to see the shorts! Couples who occupy 
seats in the last row will pay only the love-tax, because they don’t 
care what’s going on on the screen, anyway. 

How’m I doing, folks? Am I getting the Government out of 
the red, or not? Singers on the radio will have to pay too. Be¬ 
fore a baritone can sing “Old Man River,” the State of Mississippi 
gets a ten-per-cent tax. If he sings “Crying for the Carolines,” 
North and South Carolina split the tax. There is no tax on 
“California, Here I Come,” because that State wants all the pub¬ 
licity it can get. The States will be making so much money out 
of this tax that prizes will be offered for lyrics to rhyme with 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

For singing “Winter Wonderland,” “June in January” or “Blue 
Moon,” the tax will go to the U.S. Weather Bureau. The Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association will give the heart specialists the tax 
collected on “Be Still, My Heart.” The lung specialists will get 
the money from “With Every Breath I Take,” and the optom¬ 
etrists will retire on “With My Eyes Wide Open.” The veterinary 
doctors will get rich on “I Get a Kick Out of You.” 

The Foreign Relations Department will collect the tax on “The 
Continental” and “The Isle of Capri.” The Secret Service Bureau 
will get its share from “Tiny Little Fingerprints” and “Dancing 
with My Shadow.” The N.R.A. will get an overtime tax from 
“Night and Day” and “All Through the Night.” 

E VERYTHING you hear about will be taxed. The Empire State 
Building and the new Washington Bridge will pay for their 
size. And so will Schnozzle Durante pay for his nose; Marlene 
Dietrich for her symmetry; Greta Garbo for her feet; I’ll pay 
for my eyes; and Mae West will have to pay too. 

Oh, yes, telephones will be taxed. If you have a party line, you 
will pay for entertainment, gossip, or news—depending on what 
you use it for. But if you get a wrong number, the phone com¬ 
pany will pay you. Every pay station will have a special tax slot 
where you will have to deposit a dime every time you kid the 
operator, and a quarter every time you say: “Guess who this is!” 

Slang will have to be paid for. If you can’t afford it, you’ll 
have to say: “Indehiscent shelled fruits dedicated to the second 
person singular!” But if you can spare a quarter in taxes, you 
say: “Nuts to you!” You’ll have to (Please turn to page 117) 




Durante will pay for his nose, Marlene Dietrich for 
will pay for her feet; Mae West will have to pay too. 
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So Clyde 


I THINK very well of God. At least, of 
whatever One it is Who will sometimes 
take hold with His gentle, unseen hands 
upon nothing, cupping and turning and 
shaping it until it takes form. He is not 
always about, not even when He is des¬ 
perately needed; but sometimes He stops 
by, a wandering craftsman, and fashions 
most curious things—a vessel to bear water 
to a parched mouth, a still space in the 
midst of pain, a sweet memory where ev¬ 
erything good has long been forgotten. 
Whatever His gift, it is more than it would 
have occurred to you to ask for, and what 
no one else could have brought. 

It must have been He who gave Clyde 
to Min Dailey. That is, Who planted the 
seed in her heart. Min herself, alone, gave 
birth to Clyde, on Tower Hill one night 
in the fall, with that blinding hurt of flesh 
and spirit which every mother knows, and 
the incredible moment of utter bliss and 
beauty in the end. Nor was it a matter for 
shock to her that she found her newborn 
child to be a man. God, or whatever One 
does these things, had known well which 
seed to choose for the planting. . . . 

During the years when I lived as a boy 
in Deepside, Min was one of the charac¬ 


ters of the village. Her father’s name was 
painted on the sign nailed above her door— 
Albert Dailey, Groceries and Hardware 
—but Albert liked best to sit in one of the 
row of chairs under the window and be 
ready to exchange as many words as pos¬ 
sible with anyone who happened along. He 
was an old man, frail, querulous, half¬ 
blind; the weather was never right for him, 
nor the times, nor the local government. 
It was Min who waited on us when we 
went in to buy. 

“Oh, hello!” she would say, jumping up 
from her chair behind the counter and 
thrusting a bit of sewing out of sight. “My 
goodness! Who would have thought to 
see you! Well, how are you? Good as 
you look?” 

She was tall and thin, with narrow shoul¬ 
ders and wide hips. All her joints were 
prominent, her knuckles, ankles, elbows; 
her shoulders bulged at the points as if 
she had them stuffed a bit, like a man’s 
coat. Her face was older than thirty- 
two or -three; and yet in a way ageless, 
as if the years tramped rudely across but 
left no definite mark on her, nor ever 
would; her cheeks must always have been 
broad, hard, too red, her eyes small, black 


and leaping, her hair heavy and without 
luster, seeming to hang there asleep. She 
was in no way beautiful. 

But she was not ugly enough to be a 
freak. If she had looked as she did, and 
behaved differently, no one would have no¬ 
ticed her. She might have hidden behind 
her homeliness and never revealed that she 
knew it was a prison, as other women have. 
But this was not like Min. 

“Hey, everybody!” she would shout, 
bursting in all abeam upon a church sup¬ 
per. Her dresses were always aflutter with 
scallops and ruffles on these occasions; in a 
close, warm room she reeked of perfume, 
“I guess you thought I’d never get here, 
didn’t you? Well, I was kept late. My 
business is picking up, as they say. Mostly 
picking up after Pa. . . . Move over, Mr. 
Pease, and I’ll set down aside of you. 
Don’t be scart, even if I am an old maid; 
I won’t bite you. . . . Well, here I am. 
My, the victuals look awful good. I’ll take 
some beans. You got to pie already, Ben¬ 
ny Strout? You had any of mine? It’s 
apple. It’s good. I can cook as good as 
any of them. . . . What are them boys 
making such a piece of work about over 
there? Are they laughing at me?” 
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“Don’tyou dare!”she 
cried. “I wish you’d 
go back to your wife 
and children, where 
you belong.” Being 
Douglas Paul, he 
went away. 


Was 


Here she might spring up from her chair, 
big, menacing. 

“You can stop it! You can stop it. I say! 
You’re always at it. I’m sick of it. Noth¬ 
ing funny about me. I’m sick of it, I tell 
you. Your mothers ought to—your mothers 
ought to see after you. If I was your 
mother—” 

If Min Dailey were our mother! Old 
Min Dailey, our mother! We ached with 
wanting to abandon ourselves to the humor 
of it, as we should have, freely, in any other 
place, trusting to our legs to carry us be¬ 
yond the reach of Min’s loosed fury. But 
the church women were kind to her, as kind 
as they knew how to be. They lectured her 
upon her loudness, sometimes, telling her 
ladies did not behave so, and worried her by 
praying she be helped to control her temper; 
but they learned how to soothe her, too, and 
prevented us from doing our worst. It was 
in other places than the church that she 
could sometimes, often very easily, be re¬ 
duced to tears. It was in the grandstand at 
a ball-game that she was heckled until when 
a ball fell into her lap, she rose from her 
hunched smoldering and threw the weapon 
with accurate aim and murderous intent at 
Shorty Drew’s head. 


Born 


These things did not happen to her among 
the church women; and this was the reason 
why she was willing to wash the dishes after 
their suppers, change beds and scrub stained 
linen for the sick poor, grit her teeth and 
tear her nails and rub her knees thin over 
jobs no other member of the Ladies’ Aid 
cared to undertake. She clung to these peo¬ 
ple out of gratitude, and for the sake of their 
protection, not suspecting that the One whom 
they were always importuning for favors 
would come to her, unasked, one night and 
bring deliverance. 

It was said she reached out with her hands 
and her smile for every man who entered the 
store, touching him whenever she could 
make excuse, talking until even the most 
polite must be rude to save his dignity from 
her. This was true. 

It was said she had in so many words in¬ 
vited every elder of the church to come and 
stay with her in her rooms over the store. 
This was not true. It was women who be¬ 
friended Min; men had no patience with her, 
and none needed so much excuse as such an 
invitation to insist that she leave the church. 
Whatever she might have liked to be, she 
was not “bad.” 

It was said the sewing she was so often 
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found with by a customer went to swell the contents of an old 
green box which stood in the back of the store—that this was Min’s 
hope-chest. But as long as I lived in Deepside, nobody knew whether 
it was or not, for it never stood open. The night four of us jimmied 
a window and scrambled in to turn it out, hoping to decorate the 
Square with Min Dailey's bridal nightgowns and lengths of lace and 
bits of linen, to celebrate a hockey victory, we found the chest fas 
tened with a lock beyond all our skill of breakage. 

Min Dailey was no fool; nor was she insensitive, as I have shown. 
She not only understood the full significance of what the cruel young 
were doing, but she knew quite well the warmest feeling anyone had 
for her was one of patronage. Now, looking at a crucifix, I invariably 
think of Min. Then, at nine and twelve and fifteen, I did my full 
share of spitting and dragging on of thorns. Yet she lived, and met 
every new encounter with a friendly hail, a spring forward, a sudden 
flaming up of hope and confidence. 

“Oh, hello!” she would say. “What can I do for you? I live in 
a house by the side of the road, you know. How are you anyway, 
Bub? Good as you look?” 

It must have been so that she met Douglas Paul when he came to 
Deepside. Douglas Paul was a man who did radio repair work, a 
war veteran, about forty years old, perhaps, a lean fellow with 
slightly stooped shoulders, a long, silent face, quiet, full blue eyes, 
and a scar on his chin. Nobody knew where he had been before, 
except to the war, nor why he had come to Deepside instead of to 
some other town. Probably there was no reason, or perhaps he had 
had enough of the other towns. He did not talk much; there seemed 
to be no need of it in his work. He came, hired the cupboardlike 
shop next to Dailey’s store, placed his bench in the one window, 
and began repairing radios. 

He slept in the room above his store, as Min and her father lived 
in the rooms over theirs, and took his meals at the lunch-room down 
the street. In the evenings he sat on one of Albert Dailey’s chairs, 
pulling hard at his pipe, looking at the sky, saying little or nothing 
to the old man, and not appearing to listen to his grumbling chatter. 
Of course Min sat near too, whenever she was not busy. He drew her 
like a magnet. Other men noticed it, and chuckled, wondering how 
long it would be before Douglas Paul would see fit to move his 
shop to a more congenial neighborhood. 

But he stayed on all through the summer and fall; and when it 
grew too cold for sitting outdoors, he took his' pipe in beside the 
rosy stove of the grocery-store; it was not possible to keep his 
cubbyhole warm enough for anything but work. Every evening when 
the Daileys came down from their supper, the radio repair man 
was sitting there on a bench, his legs crossed, the thick soles of his 
shoes resting on the grate, his head lounging forward, his collar un¬ 
buttoned and turned in. 

“Seems like it used to,” the old man said bitterly, grudging himself 
the pleasure of company. “I used to have somebody or other in night 
after night when I first kept store. Lots of times four or five. It’s 


“Good coffee, too,” he sometimes added evenly, passing the 
cup to her, slapping his pockets in search of his pipe. 

After this he smoked until an early bedtime. Whether Min 
or her father talked, he only sat there smoking; if they asked 
him a question, there was an instant’s silence, as if his mind 
looked over its shoulder, and he answered “Yes,” or “No,” 
or “Well—” in his toneless voice. 

It was not much, but it was more than Min had ever had. 
More than the cruel young of the village could allow her. 
It occurred now to the girls of Deepside to take their turn at 
the torture. 

“What do you think, has Min Dailey got a man at last?” 


just since Min’s growed up, nobody’s come around to set. She 
scares ’em off. She flies at ’em so. She can’t let anybody rest.” 

“There, Father,” Min told him cheerfully, “you aint happy unless 
you’re finding fault with something. It might as well be me. I don't 
seem to bother Mr. Paul, anyway. You aint so easy scared, are you, 
Mr. Paul? I don’t believe that chair’s very easy for you. You’d 
better take this rocker. Here, we had some apple pie for supper; I 
brought you down a piece. And a cup of coffee. I don’t make bad 
apple pie, do I?” 

“Good enough,” Douglas Paul answered, remaining on the bench, 
but taking the pie in both hands and eating it down in great bites. 
He gulped coffee from the mug now and then, lifting it from beside 
him with his thumb thrust through the handle, and his fingers long 
and brown against the white earthenware. 

Min stood watching with radiant face, her hands on her hips. He 
did not lift his head, but sat eating and drinking what she had brought. 
At the point of his turned-in collar a few crisp hairs grew. 


they asked one another. “Has he swallowed her, hook, line 
and sinker?” 

“Such a sweet man, too,” they said. “Really, you know, 
Douglas Paul is a perfectly nice man.” 

“And scarce they are in this town. He isn’t so terribly old, 
either. Did you hear he was publicly commended by the 
Secretary of War when he got his discharge from the army?” 

“Well, it’s no use any of us going out for him anyway,” 
another laughed. “Min’s in on the ground floor, weaving her 
fatal web of fascination.” 

“It isn’t fair to him, though,” Fanny Bridges said. “It’s 
leaving him stuck.” 

“Christian Endeavor is going to give a play,” my sister 
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It occurred to the 
girls to take their 
turn at the tor¬ 
ture. “What do 
you think , has 
Min Dailey got a 
man at last?” 
they asked one 
another. 


announced at supper one night. “All the trouble is getting men 
to take part. We think we’ll ask that Douglas Paul to try out— 
the radio repair man. He ought to associate with some church. 
Don’t you think so, Mother?” 

Mother said yes, certainly; we were expressly directed to go into 
the byways and hedges; she was glad to see Christian Endeavor 
awake to its responsibilities. 

Once persuaded to join the little group in the vestry, Douglas 
Paul proved himself a natural comedian; the type of grave-eyed, 
lean-jawed man, cadaverous, who can upon demand play the 
clown and be the funnier because of the complete reversal. He 
took the comedy part in the play, became the auctioneer at box 


reliability, the way he listened to a girl quietly, and after she had 
finished, did what she asked. Whatever it was, Fanny Bridges, 
small, with fair hair, and eyes like blue-painted clothespin heads, 
found herself in love with him before Thanksgiving. And it was 
the same in the case of Dorris Evanston, a tall girl with a grim, 
crimson mouth. The two eyed each other for a week or two. 
Then the day after Douglas took Fanny with him to return a 
farmer’s radio, and break off branches of yellow leaves along the 
roadside, a little story started, like a new brook after a rain, 
through the church. 

Douglas Paul, it was said, had come from Concord, New 
Hampshire, to Deepside. Before Concord, he had lived in Tiver¬ 
ton, Rhode Island, 
and before that 
somewhere in Illi¬ 
nois. In Illinois he 
had grown up, and 
he had a wife 
there, and five chil¬ 
dren. Since the 
war he had never 
returned home to 
see them, and they 
had no idea where 
he was. The wife 
advertised some¬ 
times in the Bos¬ 
ton papers, saying: 
“All is forgiven. 
Please come home. 
No questions 
asked. Children 
need you.” His real 


parties and ice-cream socials, and within a month was teaching a 
class of small boys in the Sunday school. Friendly, respectful 
young girls can do these things to a lonely man. Min, full of 
pride and noisy delight, beamed on him from a distance at all 
his appearances; but she saw far less of him at close range now. 
Often they walked up to the church together; but when the eve¬ 
ning was over, however long she waited, he did not come. There 
was money to be taken care of, or borrowed furniture to be re¬ 
turned. . . . Douglas Paul, active again after many years of blink¬ 
ing in a tomb, worked soberly, faithfully, absorbed in this new 
demand on him. 

It may have been his age. It may have been his reputation as 
a hero, the scar on his chin, his success on the stage, or his steady 


name, it was added with significant looks, was not Douglas Paul, 
but something quite different. 

“Oh, is it true?" Fanny begged, feverishly. “Is .it true, do you 
think?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” Dorris told her. “One thing I do 
know— I’m glad I never went out with him. If he’s that kind—” 

“Well, of course we have to admit he’s been very tight-lipped 
ever since he came here,” said my sister Jane with relish, swinging 
in the hammock between our maple trees. 

“But I can’t believe it’s true,” faltered Fanny. She looked 
frightened and bewildered, hurrying out of the yard. It was from 
her, later, that we heard enough to understand what happened. 

Douglas Paul stopped at her house (Please turn to page 64) 
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Uncle Fred Flits By 

The inimitable creator of the most cockeyed 
characters in modern history writes a story 
which is guaranteed to split your sides and dis¬ 
grace you before your eavesdropping neighbors. 

by P. G. Wodehouse 

Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


I N order that they might enjoy their after-luncheon coffee in 
peace, the Crumpet had taken the guest whom he was enter¬ 
taining at the Drones Club to the smaller and less frequented 
of the two smoking-rooms. In the other, he explained, though the 
conversation always touched an exceptionally high level of bril¬ 
liance, there was apt to be a good deal of sugar thrown about. 
The guest said he understood. 

“Young blood, eh?” 

“That’s right. Young blood.” 

“And animal spirits.” 

“And animal, as you say, spirits,” agreed the Crumpet. “We 
get a fairish amount of those here.” 

“The complaint, however, is not, I observe, universal.” 

“Eh?” 


The other drew his host’s attention to the doorway, where a 
young man in form-fitting tweed had just appeared. The aspect 
of this young man was haggard. His eyes glared wildly, and he 
sucked at an empty cigarette-holder. If he had a mind, there was 
something on it. When the Crumpet called to him to come and 
join the party, he merely shook his head in a distraught sort of 
way and disappeared, looking like a character out of a Greek 
tragedy pursued by 
the Fates. 

The Crumpet 
sighed. 

“Poor old Pongo!” 
“Pongo?” 

“That was Pongo 
Twistleton. He’s all 
broken up about his 
Uncle Fred.” 
“Dead?” 

“No such luck! 
Coming up to Lon¬ 
don again tomorrow. 
Pongo had a wire 
this morning.” 

“And that upsets 
him?” 

“Naturally. After 
what happened last 
time.” 

“What was that?” 
“Ah!” said the 
Crumpet. 

“What happened 
last time?” 

“You may well 
ask.” 

“I do ask.” 

“Ah!” said the 
Crumpet. 

Poor old Pongo 
(said the Crumpet) 
has often discussed 
his Uncle Fred with 
me; and if there 
weren’t tears in his 
“We’ve had words—me and her fa- eyes when he did so, 
ther. I called him a perishing old —” I don’t know a tear 



in the eye when I see one. In round numbers, the Earl of Icken- 
ham, of Ickenham Hall, Ickenham, Hants, lives in the country 
most of the year; but from time to time he has a nasty way of 
slipping his collar and getting loose and descending upon Pongo at 
his flat in the Albany. And every time he does so, the unhappy 
young blighter is subjected to some soul-testing experience. Because 
the trouble with this uncle is that, though sixty if a day, he be¬ 
comes, on arriving in the metropolis, as'young as he feels—which 
is, apparently, a youngish twenty-two. I don’t know if you happen 
to know what the word excesses means, but those are what Pongo’s 
Uncle Fred from the country, when in London, invariably commits. 

It wouldn’t matter so much, mind you, if he would confine his 
activities to the club premises. We’re pretty broad-minded here; 
and if you stop short of smashing the piano, there isn’t much that 
you can do at the Drones that will cause the raised eyebrow and 
the sharp intake of breath. The snag is that he will insist on 
lugging Pongo out into the open, and there, right in the public 
eye, proceeding to step high, wide and plentiful. 

So when, on the occasion to which I allude, he stood pink and 
genial on Pongo’s hearthrug, bulging with Pongo’s lunch and 
wreathed in the smoke of one of Pongo’s cigars, and said, “And 
now, my boy, for a pleasant and instructive afternoon,” you will 
readily understand why the unfortunate young clam gazed at him 
as he would have gazed at two-penn’orth of dynamite, had he 
discovered it lighting up in his presence. 

“A what?” he said, giving at the knees a bit, and paling beneath 
the tan. 

“A pleasant and instructive afternoon,” repeated Lord Icken¬ 
ham, rolling the words round his tongue. “I propose that you place 
yourself in my hands and leave the program entirely to me.” 

Now, owing to Pongo’s circumstances being such as to necessi¬ 
tate his getting into the aged relative’s ribs at intervals and shak¬ 
ing him down for an occasional much-needed tenner or what not, 
he isn’t in a position to use the iron hand with the old buster; 
but at these words he displayed a manly firmness. 

“You aren’t going to get me to the dog races again.” 

“No, no.” 

“You remember what happened last June.” 

“Quite,” said Lord Ickenham. “Quite. Though I still think a 
wiser magistrate would have been content with a mere reprimand.” 

“And I won’t—” 

“Certainly not. Nothing of that kind at all. What I propose 
to do this afternoon is to take you to visit the home of your 
ancestors.” 

Pongo did not get this. 

“I thought Ickenham was the home of my ancestors.” 

“It is one of the homes of your ancestors. They also resided 
rather nearer the heart of things, at a place called Mitching Hill.” 

“Down in the suburbs, do you mean?” 

“The neighborhood is now suburban, true. It is many years 
since the meadows where I sported as a child were sold and cut 
up into building lots. But when I was a boy, Mitching Hill was 
open country. It was a vast, rolling estate belonging to your 
great-uncle Marmaduke, a man with whiskers of a nature which 
you with your pure mind would hardly credit; and I have long 
felt a sentimental urge to see what the hell the old place looks 
like now. Perfectly foul, I expect. Still, I think we should make 
the pious pilgrimage.” 

Pongo absolutely-ed heartily. He was all for the scheme. A 
great weight seemed to have rolled off his mind. The way he 
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looked at it was that even an uncle within a short jump of the 
loony-bin couldn’t very well get into much trouble in a suburb. 
I mean, you know what suburbs are. They don’t, as it were, offer 
the scope. One follows his reasoning, of course. 

“Fine!” he said. “Splendid! Topping!” 

“Then put on your hat and rompers, my boy,” said Lord Ick- 
enham, “and let us be off. I fancy one gets there by omnibuses 
and things.” 

Well, Pongo hadn’t expected much in the way of mental uplift 
from the sight of Mitching Hill, and he didn’t get it. Alighting 
from the bus, he tells me, you found yourself in the middle of 
rows and rows of semi-detached villas, all looking exactly alike, 
and you went on, and you came to more semi-detached villas, and 
those all looked exactly alike too. 

Nevertheless he did not repine. It was one of those early spring 
days which suddenly change to midwinter, and he had come out 
without his overcoat, and it looked like rain, and he hadn’t an 
umbrella; but despite this, his mood was one of sober ecstasy. 
The hours were passing, and his uncle had not yet made a goat of 
himself. At the dog races the other had been in the hands of the 
constabulary in the first ten minutes. 

It began to seem to Pongo that with any luck he might be able 
to keep the old blister pottering harmlessly about till nightfall, 
when he could shoot a bit of dinner into him and put him to bed. 
And as Lord Ickenham had specifically stated that his wife, Pongo’s 
Aunt Jane, had expressed her intention of scalping him with a 
blunt knife if he wasn’t back at the Hall by lunch-time on the 
morrow, it really looked as if he might get through this visit 
without perpetrating a single major outrage on the public weal. It 
is rather interesting to note that as he thought this, Pongo smiled, 
because it was the last time he smiled that day. 

All this time, I should mention, Lord Ickenham had been stop¬ 
ping at intervals like a pointing dog, and saying that it must have 
been just about here that he plugged the gardener in the trousers- 


seat with his bow and arrow, and that over there he had been 
sick after his first cigar; and he now paused in front of a villa 
which for some unknown reason called itself the Cedars. His 
face was tender and wistful. 

“On this very spot, if I am not mistaken,” he said, heaving a 
bit of a sigh, “on this very spot, fifty years ago come Lammas 
Eve, I— Oh, blast it!” 

T HE concluding remark had been caused by the fact that the 
rain, which had held off until now, suddenly began to buzz 
down like a shower bath. With no further words they leaped onto 
the porch of the villa, and there took shelter, exchanging glances 
with a gray parrot which hung in a cage in the window. 

Not that you could really call it shelter. They were protected 
from above, all right, but the moisture was now falling with a sort 
of swivel action, whipping in through the sides of the porch and 
tickling them up properly. And it was just after Pongo had 
turned up his collar and was huddling against the door, that the 
door gave way. From the fact that a female of general-help 
aspect was standing there, he gathered that his uncle must have 
rung the bell. 

This female wore a long mackintosh, and Lord Ickenham beamed 
upon her with a fairish amount of suavity. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. 

The female said good afternoon. 

“The Cedars?” 

The female said yes, it was the Cedars. 

“Are the old folks at home?” 

The female said there was nobody at home. 

“Ah? Well, never mind. I have come,” said Lord Ickenham, 
edging in, “to clip the parrot’s claws. My assistant, Mr. Walkin- 
shaw, who applies the anesthetic,” he added, indicating Pongo 
with a gesture. 

“Are you from the bird-shop?” 






“A very happy guess.” 

“Nobody told me you were coming.” 

“They keep things from you, do they?” said Lord Ickenham 
sympathetically. “Too bad.” 

Continuing to edge, he had got into the parlor by now, Pongo 
following in a sort of dream, and the female following Pongo. 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right,” she said. “I was just going out. 
It’s my afternoon.” 

“Go out,” said Lord Ickenham cordially. “By all means go 
out. We will leave everything in order.” 

And presently the female, though still a bit on the dubious 
side, pushed off, and Lord Ickenham lit the gas fire and drew a 
chair up. 

“So here we are, my 
boy,” he said. “A little 
tact, a little address, and 
here we are, snug and cozy 
and not catching our deaths 
of cold. You’ll never go 
far wrong if you leave 
things to me.” 

“But dash it, we can’t 
stop here,” said Pongo. 

Lord Ickenham raised 
his eyebrows. 

“Not stop here? Are you 
suggesting that we go 
into that crimson rain? 

My dear lad, you 
aware of the grave issues 
involved. This morning, as 
I was leaving home, I had 
a rather painful disagree¬ 
ment with your aunt. She 
said the weather was 
treacherous, and wished me 
to take my woolly muf¬ 
fler. I replied that the 
weather was not treacher¬ 
ous, and that I would be 
dashed if I took my woolly 
muffler. Eventually, by the 
exercise of an iron will, I 
had my way; and I ask 
you, my dear boy, to en¬ 
visage what will happen if 
I return with a cold in the 
head. I shall sink to the 
level of a fifth-class power. 

Next time I came to Lon¬ 
don, it would be with a 
liver pad and a respirator. 

No! I shall remain here, 
toasting my toes at this 
really excellent fire. I had 
no idea that a gas fire ra¬ 
diated such warmth. I 
feel all of a glow.” 

So did Pongo. His brow 
was wet with honest sweat. 

He is reading for the Bar, 
and while he would be the 
first to admit that he hasn’t 
yet got a complete toehold 
on the law of Great Britain, he had a sort of notion that oiling 
into a perfect stranger’s semi-detached villa, on the pretext of 
pruning the parrot, was a tort or misdemeanor, if not actual bar¬ 
ratry or soccage in fief or something like that. 

A PART from the legal aspect of the matter, there was the embar- 
■ rassment of the thing. Nobody is more of a whale on cor¬ 
rectness and not doing what’s not done than Pongo; and the sit¬ 
uation in which he now found himself caused him to chew the 
lower lip and, as I say, perspire a goodish deal. 

“But suppose the blighter who owns this ghastly house comes 
back?” he asked. “Talking about envisaging things, try that one 
over on your pianola.” 

And sure enough, as he spoke, the front door-bell rang. 
“There!” said Pongo. 

“Don’t say ‘There!’ my boy,” said Lord Ickenham reprovingly. 
“It’s the sort of thing your aunt says. I see no reason for alarm. 
Obviously this is some casual caller. A rate-payer would have 


used his latchkey. Glance cautiously out of the window and see 
if you can see anybody.” 

“It’s a pink chap,” said Pongo, having done so. 

“How pink?” 

“Pretty pink.” 

“Well, there you are, then! It can’t be the big chief. The sort 
of fellows who own houses like this are pale and sallow, owing to 
working in offices all day. Go and see what he wants.” 

“You go and see what he wants.” 

“We’ll both go and see what he wants,” said Lord Ickenham. 

So they went and opened the front door; and there, as Pongo 
had said, was a pink chap. A small young pink chap, a bit moist 
about the shoulder-blades. 

“Pardon me,” said this 
pink chap. “Is Mr. Roddis 

“No,” said Pongo. 
“Yes,” said Lord Icken¬ 
ham. “Don’t be silly, 
Douglas; of course I’m in. 
I am Mr. Roddis,” he said 
to the pink chap. “This, 
such as he is, is my son 
Douglas. And you?” 
“Name of Robinson.” 
“What about it?” 

“My name’s Robinson.” 
“Oh, your name’s Rob¬ 
inson? Now we’ve got it 
•straight. Delighted to meet 
you, Mr. Robinson. Come 
right in and take your 
boots off.” 

They all trickled back 
to the parlor, Lord Icken¬ 
ham pointing out objects 
of interest by the wayside 
to the chap, Pongo gulp¬ 
ing for air a bit, and try¬ 
ing to get himself abreast 
of this new twist in the 
scenario. His heart was 
becoming more and more 
bowed down with weight 
of woe. He hadn’t liked 
being Mr. Walkinshaw,the 
anesthetist, and he didn’t 
like it any better being 
Roddis, Junior. It was only 
too plain to him by now 
that his uncle had got it 
thoroughly up his nose and 
had settled down to one of 
his big afternoons; and he 
asking himself, as he 
had so often asked himself 
before, what would the 
harvest be. 

Arrived in the parlor, 
the pink chap proceeded to 
stand on one leg and look 
coy. “Is Julia here?” he 
asked—simpering a bit, 
Pongo says. 

“Is she?” said Lord Ickenham, turning to Pongo. 

“No,” said Pongo. 

“No,” said Lord Ickenham. 

“She wired me she was coming here today.” 

“Ah, then we shall have a bridge four.” 

The pink chap stood on the other leg. 

“I don’t suppose you’ve ever met Julia. Bit of trouble in the 
family, she gave me to understand.” 

“It is often the way.” 

“The Julia I mean is your niece Julia Parker. Or rather, your 
wife’s niece Julia Parker.” 

“Any niece of my wife’s is a niece of mine,” said Lord Icken¬ 
ham heartily. “We share and share alike.” 

“Julia and I want to get married.” 

“Well, go ahead.” 

“But they won’t let us.” 

“Who won’t?” 

“Her mother and father. And Uncle Charley Parker and Uncle 
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Henry Parker and the rest of them. They don’t think I’m good 
enough.” 

“The morality of the modem young man is notoriously lax.” 

“Class enough, I mean. They’re a haughty lot.” 

“What makes them haughty? Are they earls?” 

“No, they aren’t earls.” 

“Then why the devil,” said Lord Ickenham warmly, “are they 
haughty? Only earls have a right to be haughty. Earls are hot 
stuff. When you get an earl, you’ve got something.” 

“Besides, we’ve had words—me and her father. One thing led 
to another, and in the end I called him a perishing old— Coo!” 
said the pink chap, breaking off suddenly. 

He had been standing by the window, and he now leaped lis- 
somely into the middle of the room, causing Pongo, whose nerv¬ 
ous system was by this time definitely down 
among the wines and spirits and who hadn’t 
been expecting this adagio stuff, to bite his 
tongue with some severity. 

“They’re on the doorstep! Julia and her 
mother and father. I didn’t know they were 
coming.” 

“You do not wish to meet them?” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“Then duck behind the settee, Mr. Robin¬ 
son,” said Lord Ickenham; and the pink chap, 
weighing the advice and finding it good, did 
so. And as he disappeared, the door-bell rang. 

Once more Lord Ickenham led Pongo out 
into the hall. 

“I say!” said Pongo, and a close observer 
might have noted that he was quivering like 
an aspen. 

“Say on, my dear boy.” 

“I mean to say, what?” 

“What?” 

“You aren’t going to let these bounders in, 
are you?” 

“Certainly,” said Lord Ickenham. “We 
Roddises keep open house. And as they are 
presumably aware that Mr. Roddis has no 
son, I think we had better return to the old 
lay-out. You are the local vet., my boy, come 
to minister to my parrot. When I return, I 
should like to find you by the cage, staring at 
the bird in a scientific manner. Tap your teeth 
from time to time with a pencil and try to smell 
of iodoform. It will help to add conviction.” 

So Pongo shifted back to the parrot’s cage 
and stared so earnestly that it was only when 
a voice said “Well!” that he became aware 
that there was anybody else in the room. 

Turning, he perceived that Hampshire’s lead¬ 
ing curse had come back, .bringing the gang. 

It consisted of a stern, thin middle-aged 
woman, a middle-aged man and a girl. 

You can generally accept Pongo’s estimate 
of girls; and when he says that this one was 
a pippin, one knows that he uses the term in 
its most exact sense. She was about nineteen, 
he thinks, and she wore a black beret, a dark 
green leather coat, a loudish plaid skirt, silk 
stockings and high-heeled shoes. Her eyes 
were large and lustrous, and her face like a 
dewy rosebud at daybreak on a June morning. 

So Pongo tells me. Not that I suppose he has ever seen a rosebud 
at daybreak on a June morning, because it’s generally as much 
as you can do to lug him out of bed in time for nine-thirty 
breakfast. Still, one gets the idea. 

“Well,” said the woman, “you don’t know who I am, I’ll be 
bound. I’m Laura’s sister Connie. This is Claude, my husband. 
And this is my daughter Julia. Is Laura in?” 

“I regret to say, no,” said Lord Ickenham. 

The woman was looking at him as if he didn’t come up to her 
specifications. 

“I thought you were younger,” she said. 

“Younger than what?” said Lord Ickenham. 

“Younger than you are.” 

“You can’t be younger than you are, worse luck,” said Lord 
Ickenham. “Still, one does one’s best, and I am bound to say 
that of recent years I have made a pretty good go of it.” 

The woman caught sight of Pongo, and he didn’t seem to please 
her, either. 



“Who’s that?” 

“The local vet., clustering round my parrot.” 

“I can’t talk in front of him.” 

“It is quite all right,” Lord Ickenham assured her. “The poor 
fellow is stone deaf.” 

And with an imperious gesture at Pongo, as much as to bid him 
stare less at girls and more at parrots, he got the company seated. 
“Now then,” he said. 

There was silence for a moment, then a sort of muffled sob, 
which Pongo thinks proceeded from the girl. He couldn’t see, of 
course, because his back was turned, and he was looking at the 
parrot, which looked back at him—most offensively, he says, as 
parrots will, using one eye only for the purpose. 

The woman came into action again. 

“Although,” she said, “Laura never did me 
the honor of inviting me to her wedding, for 
which reason I have not communicated with 
her for five years, necessity compels me to 
cross her threshold now. There comes a time 
when differences must be forgotten, and rela¬ 
tives must stand shoulder to shoulder.” 

“I see what you mean,” said Lord Icken¬ 
ham. “Like the boys of the old brigade.” 

“What I say is, let bygones be bygones. I 
would not have intruded upon you, but needs 
must. I disregard the past and appeal to your 
sense of pity.” 

T HE thing began to look to Pongo like a 
touch, and he is convinced the parrot 
thought so too, for it winked and made a 
rather rude noise at the back of its throat. 
But both were wrong. The woman went on: 

“I want you and Laura to take Julia into 
your home for a week or two, until I can 
make other arrangements for her. Julia is 
studying the piano, and she sits for her ex¬ 
amination in two weeks’ time, so until then 
she must remain in London. The trouble is, 
she has fallen in love. Or thinks she has.” 
“I know I have,” said Julia. 

Her voice was so attractive that Pongo was 
compelled to slew round and take another look 
at her. Her eyes, he says, were shining like 
twin stars, and there was a sort of Soul’s 
Awakening expression on her face; and what 
the dickens there was about a pink chap like 
the pink chap, who even as pink chaps go, 
wasn’t much of a pink chap, to make her look 
like that, was frankly, Pongo says, more than 
he could understand. The thing baffled him. 
He sought in vain for a solution. 

“Yesterday, Claude and I arrived in London 
from our Bexhill home to give Julia a pleasant 
surprise. We stayed, naturally, at the board¬ 
ing-house where she has been living for the 
past weeks. And what do you think we dis¬ 
covered?” 

“Bugs?” 

“Not bugs. A letter—from a young man! 
I found, to my horror, that a young man of 
whom I knew nothing was arranging to marry 
my daughter. I sent for him immediately, and 
found him quite impossible. He jellies eels.” 
“Does what?” asked Lord Ickenham. 

“He is an assistant at a jellied-eel shop.” 

“But surely,” said Lord Ickenham, “that speaks well for him. 
The capacity to jelly an eel seems to me to argue intelligence of 
a high order. It isn’t everybody who can do it, by any means. 
I know if some one came to me and said, ‘Jelly this eel!’ I should 
be nonplused. And so, or I am very much mistaken, would this 
Brains Trust in America, of which we read so much in the papers.” 
The woman did not seem to see eye to eye. 

“Tchah!” she said, or it may have been “Bah!” “What do 
you suppose my husband’s brother Charley Parker would say if 
I allowed his niece to marry a man who jellies eels?” 

“Ah!” said Claude, who, before we go any further, was a tall, 
drooping bird with a red soup-strainer mustache. 

“Or my husband’s brother Henry Parker.” 

“Ah!” said Claude. “Or Cousin Alf Robbins, for that matter.” 
“Exactly. Cousin Alfred would die of shame.” 

The girl Julia hiccoughed violently, (Please turn to page 86) 
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N ED COLTON, lacing up a tennis shoe, looked 
at his wife as she moved about the big lux¬ 
urious room, and thought that it was ridicu¬ 
lous that they had a child of seven. She looked 
much too young for that, even now when she was 
tired. It was all right for him, because he was 
nearly thirty; and when you were thirty you could 
quite decently have a child of seven. But he was 
four years older than Nancy—they’d been married 
when she was eighteen. 

“Babes in the woods,” he thought. “Well, they 
all said so. They all said we were crazy. And 
they must have done a lot of head-shaking, since. 

Even when I was the best left half-back in the 
bond business, and we were going to retire at 
thirty-five. But the swell thing was, they couldn’t 
do a thing about it. Not a thing! Only, I wonder 
if I'd have the guts, now. . . . Yes, I would.” 

He repeated, “Yes, I would,” once more in his 
mind, to reassure himself. But even as he did so, 
he knew it didn’t sound right; it sounded defiant. 

Well, that was all right too. He needed some rest, 
that was all. They told you at school, long ago, 
that life was like playing a game;.but it wasn’t like 
playing a game. If you got too groggy, in a game, 
the coach or the trainer noticed it finally and sent 
in a substitute whether you liked it or not. But 
you couldn’t send in a substitute for yourself, un¬ 
fortunately. Not even if you were out on your 
feet. It was like the last half of that last Army 
game, when the steam was out of your legs and 
the whole team came slowly out of the huddle. 

When all you could do was watch for the passes 
and pray to bat them down. 

All the same, they’d be all right, with a little 
rest—they’d click again. And Patsy would be all 
right too, in the Bronx apartment—it had a cross¬ 
draft, and she was sensible, for seven. They could 
have brought her; but then Nancy wouldn’t have 
had any rest—and Nancy had been so tired, she’d 
gone to sleep in the car. Mrs. Simpson was very 
sensible and careful, and nothing ever happened to 
little girls in New York. They never fell out of 
windows or under trucks—it only happened in the 
newspapers, or when you were too tired. And it 
was only three days—three days with your old 
friend Tom Amherst, at Bright Acres—and they’d telephone Mrs. 
Simpson every day. How long was it since he and Nancy had 
ridden in a car like Tom Amherst’s—a car with one of those 
snooty baritone horns? Four years, he guessed, at least. 

He stood up, regarding his flannels. 

“Thank God,” he said, “they still fit! And you can’t even see 
the moth-hole. You did a grand job, beautiful.” 

“Mrs. Colton’s magic cleanser is the toast of the town,” said 
the young woman, blithely. “—Oh, pooch, have you seen the 
bathroom? I'd forgotten there were bathrooms like that. Three 
kinds of bath-salts, and I’m going to wallow in all of them. And 
throw towels all over the floor for somebody else to pick up.” 
“You’ll be awfully clean,” he said, smiling. 

“I mean to be. I want to have my hands smell nice again. 
They’ve been smelling of hats and dishwater and the subway. 
You must have noticed, Mr. Colton, and been repelled. And 
tomorrow, I’ll have breakfast in bed—breakfast in bed! And not 
be saying to anyone, ‘The little French model suits moddom’s 
face like a trivet.’ Oh, isn’t it grand to be here!” 

“It’s pretty swell,” he said, holding her lightly. 


We’ll Never 


“It’s life-saving. Bless old Tom and his millions! Well, go 
get your filthy exercise.” Her eyes flickered for a moment. “I 
left Mrs. Simpson the menus,” she said. “She’ll be sure to stick 
to them, won’t she? You remember that awful Barnard girl who 
gave Patsy the salami?” 

“Oh, Simpson's the Rock of Gibraltar,” he said, patting her 
shoulder. “You know that, beautiful. And you know what we 
promised each other: This is going to be a complete rest.” 

“Oh, I know,” she said, with a long breath. “It’s just that I’m 
tired. You don’t notice it till you get out in the country. Ex¬ 
cept I never think of Bright Acres as being country. You feel as 
if even the birds were called Parker and Strudwick, and never 
spoke unless you spoke to them first. And I love it. I hope we 
have the gold plates at dinner—the ones Tom calls Amherst’s 
Folly. I hope his Aunt Ettie comes to dinner in her diamonds.” 

“Go take your bath,” he said, kissing her. “You’re delirious.” 

“I am. And it’s heavenly. And we’ve got three whole days of 
it.” She disappeared into the bathroom. “Did you know people 
still had towels the size of tents?” she called. 

Ned Colton took another slow look at the room before going 
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“Tomorrow I’ll have breakfast in 
bed!” said Ned’s wife. "And not be 
saying to anyone: ‘The little French 
model suits moddom’s face like a 
trivet.’ Oh, isn’t it grand to be here!" 



Be Rich! 


downstairs. It was, he calculated, as large as most of their 
apartment. It would be fun to take all the rooms in the apart¬ 
ment, including the rusty-tiled bathroom and the dingy kitchenette, 
and pile them into this one, as furniture is piled for moving. 
And then set a match to the whole thing! Yes, that would be 
fun. He breathed deeply. He never used to have thoughts like 
that about rooms. But the last years had been—the last years. 

All the same, Nancy was right. It was fun, being out at Bright 
Acres again. Not Tom’s fault either, really, that it hadn’t hap¬ 
pened before—just his own damnfool pride, he supposed. It 
didn’t matter, in college, whether you were Thomas Amherst IV 
of Bright Acres, or Ned Colton of Dallsburg, as long as you were 
both in the Leaf Club. And it didn’t matter afterward, in the 
queer days when pigs had wings, and Ned Colton was going to 
retire, with a million, at thirty-five. But when you were out of 
a job, and your wife was selling hats at Delphine’s, it was differ¬ 
ent. You had to have engagements then, when Tom Amherst 
phoned. Because it would be so easy to say—so fatally easy: 
“Old man, I’m rather in a hole—’’ 

When you were bust, you could borrow from the busted, but 


Even in those queer days when pigs 
had wings and every college boy 
expected to retire with a million 
at thirty-five , Ned Colton lacked 
that certain mysterious some¬ 
thing which is the key to riches . 


not from the rich—not even if they’d been your friends. That 
was, somehow, a rule. Or you got to be like Chuck Ferrill, and 
people gave you five dollars so you’d go away. 

He didn’t blame Tom for not finding out more about it, when 
the pinch had been worst. That was another thing about people 
who’d always had money: If you were a friend of theirs, they 
couldn’t imagine your not having it too. Oh, they’d give you 
all sorts of credit you didn’t really deserve for economizing, and 
living in a walk-up apartment, and having a baby when you 
wanted a baby. But they couldn’t imagine your pawning your 
overcoat because you needed the cash, not for a joke or a story. 
And then, if they were decent, like Tom Amherst, they didn’t 
want to offend your pride. You talked vaguely about the new 
business, and they were satisfied. He remembered, a year ago, 
when they’d met Tom downtown and taken him to the movies, 
though it meant queer food for the next week. But that was all 
right—you’d rather have it that way. 

W ALKING down the carpeted staircase in the smooth peace of 
Bright Acres, Ned breathed deeply. Everything was going 
to be all right now. There was a new business; and they were 
here for three days’ rest. They’d started on a shoestring, he and 
Louis Stein, but they were making it. By the first of next year 
Nancy could give up her job. He’d met Louis in Van Cortlandt 
Park, on a bleak day, a small cheerful voluble man with a torn 
sweater instead of an overcoat. Louis had six ideas in a minute, 
and only one in a thousand was good. But together they were 
Colton and Stein; and next year, maybe, they’d buy up that 
bankrupt small factory in Connecticut. Then there’d be the 
mortgage on that, but they’d be started. He wondered, looking 
around him as he strolled out on the terrace, what Louis would 
make of Bright Acres. You could never tell about Louis—he 
might be impressed, or not. 

Tom Amherst came out—tall, dark, handsome, tennis rackets 
under his arm. “He knows just who he is now—he wasn’t quite 
sure at college,” thought Ned Colton suddenly, and wondered at 
the thought. But there was an air of easy fastidious power about 
the tall figure—power that mocked itself, and yet knew the 
mockery could do no damage. 

“All set?” said Tom Amherst cheerfully. “Where’s Nancy?” 
“She’s taking a bath—or a series of baths,” said Ned Colton. 
“She likes your gilded halls. They’re full of hot water.” 

“I should have put you on the other side of the house,” said 
Tom Amherst. “Aunt Ettie had a sunken bathtub with mirrors 
around it. It looks,” he said solemnly, “like something out of the 
Fall of Rome. I used to sail boats in it.” 

“She’ll be down for tea,” said Ned Colton. “Nancy, I mean.” 
“Tea?” said Tom Amherst with a formidable scowl. 

“If there isn’t, we’ll leave,” said Ned Colton firmly. “We 
thought this was the Splendide. The Cook’s man said so.” 

“I am ver’ much afraid,” said Tom Amherst formally, “that 
Monsieur ’as made a mistake. We do not serve tea at the hotel 
of the Universe and Switzerland. Jus’ the leetle cocktail Ameri- 
cain, and”—his lean face crinkled alarmingly into a leer—“some 
dirty postcards for the ladies.” 

“Oh, you darn’ fool!” said Ned Colton. “I’m glad to see you!” 
They walked together down to the court, where Tom Amherst 
seemed mildly surprised to find two youngsters in white flannels 
rallying. “Sorry to interrupt your game,” he called from a dis¬ 
tance, “but this is a private court.” 

One of the youngsters, Ned Colton noticed with a grin, stopped 
rallying automatically and looked embarrassed. The other merely 
said: “Shut up, Tom! You know you asked us over.” 

“My fourth cousin, George Kincaid,” said Tom Amherst. 
“Hence the family rudeness. And Mr. Hollister—Spike Hollister, 
one of our better-known members of the Leaf. Hockey, I think,” 
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he added thoughtfully, in a loud clear voice, and once again young 
Hollister looked embarrassed. “All right, Colton, shall we take 
them on?” 

The doubles were hard and swift; but Ned Colton noticed, with 
envy, that Tom Amherst hardly sweated. He himself was out of 
condition—he hadn’t realized how much. But his timing came 
back to him in the middle of the second set, and he was glad of 
that. He knew, from experience, that Tom Amherst hated to 
lose, though he never said anything about it. 

Then they went back to the terrace for drinks, and Nancy was 
there. Already she looked less tired. Ned Colton was glad of 
the drink—the tennis had taken it out of him more than he 
thought. 

Cars drove up constantly, and more people drifted out on the 
terrace, as they always did at Bright Acres, on Saturday after¬ 
noons. There were some that Ned Colton had known in the old 
incredible days, and some that he had not known. But they 
were all the same kind of people—the men with good muscles and 
well-kept bodies, the women looking younger than their years. 
They talked a patter; the catchwords had changed from the 
catchwords Ned Colton knew, but in a little while he would pick 
it up again. He found himself telling an amusing story about 
Louis Stein to a sunburnt girl with 
red lips, and saw, across the ter¬ 
race, Nancy in the center of a 
group. She was Nancy-at-a-party 
again. He hadn’t seen Nancy-at- 
a-party for quite a while. 

Their eyes met, and he smiled 
the one-cornered smile that meant: 

“Hello, beautiful. It’s a crowd, 
but you’re the best.” They’d done 
that so often, at so many parties. 

The sunburnt girl was saying it 
was ages since she’d seen them, 
and how was the darling baby. He 
said the darling baby was seven 
years old, and she screamed polite¬ 
ly and said she was awful about 
children, and it must have been 
ages. So don’t tell her he’d turned 
into a Brain-Truster or something, 
because she couldn’t bear it. There 
was something very funny about 
being a Brain-Truster, for every¬ 
body laughed. 

.“Well,” said the sunburnt girl, 
suddenly sobering, “it’s all very 
well to make jokes about. But it's 
the first time Mother hasn’t been 
to Europe in years.” 

“The Severances are practically 
down to their last yacht,” said Tom 
Amherst smoothly, and everybody 
laughed again. Somebody said 
Tom Amherst ought to go into 
politics, and he told them, amus¬ 
ingly, why he didn’t. But a short, 
horsy man who seemed to have 
some personal grievance against 
the farmers of the Middle West,— 

Ned Colton wondered why, for he 
seemed extremely remote from 
them,—insisted on asking Tom 
Amherst what he meant to do when 
the revolution came. 

“Oh, Bright Acres is completely 
wired—for revolutions and televi¬ 
sion,” said Tom Amherst. It wasn't 
what he said, thought Ned Colton, 
but the elaborate power that flowed 
from him. It reassured the other 
people, even the horsy man. If a 
revolution ever came to Bright 
Acres, Parker or Strudwick would 
simply tell it to go away. 

The horsy man departed in a 
Bugatti. The crowd thinned. 

“And now that’s that,” said Tom 
Amherst finally. “We can all take 
baths before dinner. Except Nancy, 
who doesn’t need ope.” 


“But I’m going to,” said Nancy. He looked at her for a second. 

“Nice Nancy,” he said then, lightly, and his hand passed over 
her hand. 

“Nice Tom,” said Nancy, her eyes glowing. “And heaven to 
be here.” 

Much later Ned Colton lay in bed and watched Nancy brush¬ 
ing her hair. It had been a good dinner and a good evening. And 
the strangeness was wearing off. Only now and then, looking 
around him, had he felt out of place—as out of place as, well, 
Louis Stein. As if he didn’t belong, had never belonged. It 
wasn’t anything they did. It was just a little, he thought, as the 
people must have felt who came back from the war. Not that 
he’d been in a war. But the same sensation—to come back, from 
devastation to a certain life, and find it still going on. Still, he’d 
only made one mistake—when the woman in green had been tell¬ 
ing him, very seriously, of the enormous difficulties of keeping up 
two gardens with only two gardeners. He had thought of Louis 
Stein, walking in his torn sweater, and laughed. But then they’d 
got on the yacht-races, so that was all right. 

“Oh!” said Nancy, stretching her arms. “A bed, a bed! And 
I’m never going to wake up. I’m afraid I was born for luxury, 
darling. Did you notice the Cole girl’s dress?” 

“Was it special?” 

“I could have eaten it. Vionnet! 
What a host Tom is! He does ar¬ 
range things, but it’s worth it. Why 
do you suppose he never married? 
Not but what he’s a wary citizen. 
But there must be somebody some¬ 
where, even for an Amherst.” 

“Even, for an Amherst,” said 
Ned Colton, “there’s a moon and 
June. Even for an Amherst, there’s 
a crooning tune. Even for an—” 
She bent and kissed him. “Mad,” 
she said, “And highballs, too!” 
But her voice was kind. She turned 
off the light. “I wonder if we’ll 
ever—oh, just for Patsy,” she said. 
“A place like this would be so 
grand for a child.” 

“Investment, say, two million. At 
a conservative estimate,” said Ned 
Colton in a light bitter v 
heard her draw her breath for a 
moment, sharply. Then he heard 
her punch her pillow. Then he 
went to sleep. 

He woke at dawn, shivering; for 
in a nightmare he had been walk¬ 
ing through Van Cortlandt Park 
without an overcoat while Tom 
Amherst drove slowly past in a 
car with a baritone horn. Every 
time he tried to cross the drive¬ 
way, Tom would swerve a little 
and stop him. And that was too 
much of a joke, for Nancy and 
Patsy were on the other side, and 
he was trying to get to them. 
Once Tom threw him a bag of 
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peanuts from the car and said: “Here, my good man. You can 
take those to Louis Stein.” Then the car stopped, and Nancy 
and Patsy got into it from the other side, and they drove off with 
Tom, while Ned Colton’s legs wouldn’t work. It was a ridicu¬ 
lous nightmare, like all nightmares. 

He rose noiselessly and went to the window. The first gray 
light was beginning to drift over Bright Acres—he could see all 
the way down to the swimming-pool. They hadn’t even used the 
swimming-pool yesterday, but they probably would today. There 
had been sixteen people to dinner, and more coming in afterward; 
but when he and Nancy went downstairs, there would be clean 
ashtrays everywhere, and fresh cigarettes in the boxes of wood 
and silver and glass and jade. And every room would look im¬ 
maculate and unused. 

He turned and looked at Nancy—she was sleeping soundly, 
with a tiny smile on her face. It wasn’t that she was greedy—he 
knew no one less greedy. But this was the sort of house she 
should have had. ... He stole back to bed, and after a while 
got to sleep again. But when he woke, he was unrefreshed. 

Curiously enough, he and Nancy did not see much of each 
other that day. There were people in the house, or they went to 
other people’s houses. They swam; they played games; they sat 
in the sun with long drinks. It 
was all very easy and pleasant—an 
enchanted circle of easy, pleasant¬ 
voiced people who talked the same 
language and laughed at the same 
patter, even when the patter was 
shaken, now and then, by queer 
little bursts of anger and fear— 
the anger and fear of children with 
many toys who cannot bear it when 
the nurse takes one toy away. 

Ned Colton noticed, clearly, that 
Nancy-at-a-party was being a great 
success. Every now and then peo¬ 
ple would tell him about her. But 
he did not look at her with the 
private smile that said, “Hello, 
beautiful,” for there was no need. 

Once he heard himself boasting 
about being a member of the Leaf, 
and once he told young Hollis¬ 
ter, in full detail, about the three 
touchdowns he had made against 
Harvard. He heard himself doing 
it, and somehow he couldn’t stop, 
though young Hollister was respect¬ 
ful enough. After that, he watched 
himself, and when his voice began 
to sound loud in his ears, he did 
not take another drink for a while. 

And when Tom Amherst looked at 
him, he always smiled. The only 
difficult thing was going back to 
the room with Nancy, for she would 
want to talk about the day. But 
she didn’t seem to want to; and 
while she was brushing her hair, he 
fell asleep. 

He was up before she waked, the 

“It doesn’t matter,” 
said Nancy. “I’ve 
packed us, anyway. 

We’ve just time to 
catch the eight-five." 


next day, and went dawn to the pool for an early swim. It 
cleared his head, and he felt better. Then he called up the Bronx 
apartment and talked to his daughter. She said his voice sounded 
funny, and he said it was his Long Island voice. Then it was 
time to play tennis with Tom Amherst, for the day had been 
carefully planned, and this was the only time they would have 
for tennis. 

After that, the three of them went around Bright Acres on 
what Tom called “the inevitable Cook’s tour.” Tom was very 
amusing, but you saw everything, nevertheless. They laughed a 
good deal, all three of them, though Ned Colton was careful to 
to leave his wife and his friend as much together as possible, and 
every now and then, to lose himself while they went on. He had 
no defense for doing this, it merely seemed inevitable—inevitable 
as his own increasing fatigue. Once he thought he heard Nancy 
say, “But Tom, how could I?” faintly, as he rejoined them, 
though he tried very hard not to hear. 

He interested himself, calculating exactly when the proper 
moment would come. Things always went on schedule with Tom 
Amherst; there would, undoubtedly, be a schedule for this. Ned 
Colton had been sure of it, ever since he had seen Tom and 
Nancy walk out on the terrace last night. When he found him¬ 
self, with Tom Amherst, in the 
smaller library, an hour before din¬ 
ner, he almost smiled. Nancy, he 
imagined, was taking a bath—so it 
would be a very good time. 

“Well, old man, it’s been quite 
a reunion,” said Amherst, squirting 
soda deftly in glasses. “Heavy for 
you, light for me—right? .... I 
hate to have it break up.” 

“So do we,” said Ned Colton. 
“But I’ll have to polish up my 
forehand before I play you singles 
again.” 

“Oh, you’re just out of practise,” 
said Tom Amherst. “Extraordina¬ 
ry,” he continued thoughtfully, 
“what happens to athletes after 
college. If they don’t keep it up, 
they slump worse than ordinary 
mortals.” He looked at his glass. 
“Tell me, Ned,” he digressed, “you 
are getting on all right?” 

“Oh, Stein and Colton are boom¬ 
ing,” said Ned Colton. “And you?” 

Tom Amherst looked slightly 
surprised. “Why, they’re jumping 
the taxes on us, a good deal,” he 
said. “And naturally, the estate’s 
shrunk. In fact, for a while, this 
spring, I thought of closing Bright 
Acres and going to live in England 
for a year or so. But as soon as 
you close a place, the moths get 
in it.” 

“Yes,” said Ned Colton. “The 
moths get in it.” He pushed his 
glass aside, untasted. “Look here, 
Tom,” he said in a dull voice: 
“what made you ask us out for 
this week-end, anyway?” 

For an instant Amherst looked 
affronted. Then his face cleared. 

“Old man,” he said, “I ought to 
have realized before how things 
were going for you. I could kick 
myself for not realizing. But— 

you know—just after the crash, I 
dropped you a note and told you 
to phone the office if anything—” 
“I remember,” said Ned Colton. 
“But you were out West.” 

“Yes, I had to go,” said Am¬ 
herst. “But that’s all under the 
bridge now.” He sipped at his 
glass. “And, well, one does have 
—responsibilities,” he said modest¬ 
ly. “Aunt Ettie and all—Lord, 
even Miss Plunkett was off her 
head! (Please turn to page 76) 
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by Eric Hatch 

who wrote “Fly by Night’’ 

He did for her what no 
other man had done for 
any woman since ’29—he 
sacrificed his job for her . 


I innet Peluxgton was small and she was 
blonde and she was beautiful; and she was 
■* so mad she could hardly see. She turned 
off Broadway into Forty-seventh Street with a 
great swirling and flipping of skirts about her 
calves, for there was a wintry wind blowing, and 
it seemed as angry and stormy as she. Present¬ 
ly she turned into a basement entrance and 
pushed vigorously on a tiny button hidden in 
the wall. A moment later the door before her 
opened, and Martinelli, the restaurant-owner, 
greeted her cheerily. Her rage subsided for a 
second; Martinelli was an old friend. She went 
inside and smiled at him. 

“One on the house, Marty,” she said. “I’m 
fired.” 

Martinelli bowed. “Of course!” 

She shot him a quick look, full of hurt pride. 
“What do you mean, ‘Of course’? Why 
should I be fired? I’ve got everything the girl 
that’s taking my place hasn’t got—except a 
boy friend who stands in with that yap who 
owns the show! That makes two of us this 
week it’s happened to!” 

Martinelli took her arm and led her down a 
long, narrow hallway. He liked Linnet im¬ 
mensely, liked the intensity of her rages and 
her joys—teapot tempests in a bright, bright 
teapot. 

“I meant,” he said as they walked, “that of 
course it was on the house.” Then he lowered 
his voice. “Have you got enough to hang on 
till the next job?” 

She shook her head. 

“Certainly not,” she said. “What do you 
think I am, a hoarder—on forty dollars a 
week?” 

He laughed now. People nearly always 
laughed when Linnet said things angrily. Her 
smallness made her rage seem futile, like a cat 
trying to stamp its feet. He said: “You can 
eat here when you need it." 

“Thanks.” She was touched. “You’re a good 
guy, Marty.” 

The way she looked up at him was ample re¬ 
ward. He pushed open a door at the end of 
the hall and bowed her into the main room. 
It was half Parisian cafe, half kitchen. There 
were nooks and alcoves with little tables and 
chairs, and great steaming caldrons of soups on 
a range at one end. There was a high-capped 
chef by the range, and copper kettles burnished 
like mirrors hanging on the walls. Martinelli 
ushered her to a table near the stove. She 
sighed, a long sigh, the sigh of youth that has 
come to a place in its path where some one has 
stupidly forgotten to spread the rose-petals 
that belong there. Then she slipped out of her 
coat. 

“I suppose,” she said, “I ought to get a boy 
friend.” 





The janitor, impressed by the quantity and obvious 
quality of the merchandise, led the way upstairs. 
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The girls hinted things—elected her, tacitly, to the gold-miners’ union to which so many of them belonged. 


“No,” said Martinelli. “You ought to get a husband.” 

“Whose? Besides, I don’t like husbands; you know that.” 

Martinelli laughed again and said: “I’ll brew you a grog chaud. 
It will look better then. It always does.” 

While he was gone, Linnet gazed about her. The room was 
empty of other patrons except for a lone man sitting in a cor¬ 
ner. It was that doldrums-hour in the Forties when people have 
not yet come back from the movies and theaters. She looked at 
this other client of Martinelli’s quite hard, because he was the 
only thing there to look at. Their eyes met, and he looked away. 

She had already decided, the way women do, that he was pretty 
badly bingled; so she was surprised when he looked away. Most 
men didn’t when they were like that. He seemed, she thought, 
sort of a long drink of water—longer than anyone should be. 
Definitely, he was young. His brown hair was tidily brushed, 
and he looked expensive. She wondered, idly, what he did for a 
living, and decided he probably didn’t do anything. Then Mar¬ 
tinelli came back with a steaming glass, and she gave it her at¬ 
tention the while she told him just how the firing operation had 
taken place. All of which the long drink of water apparently lis¬ 
tened to, fascinated. The next time Martinelli had occasion to 
leave the room, he unwound his lower limbs from a table-leg and 
came over to Linnet’s corner. He walked surely, but with undue 
caution. When he reached her table, without so much as a by- 
your-leave, he coiled himself around a chair. 

“I couldn’t help overhearing,” he said. His voice was very deep, 
and he spoke the way he had walked, very slowly and cautiously, 
as though he were as afraid of tripping over his words, as he had 
evidently been of tripping over cracks in the floor. “I couldn’t 
help hearing, and I wanted to say I’m sorry.” He took a deep 
breath and then said again: “Sorry.” 

Linnet had a curious feeling that he meant it, and wasn’t just 
trying to pick her up. His gray eyes looked steadily into hers as 
he spoke. They were friendly, doglike eyes. 

“Thanks,” she said, “for being sorry. Are you in show busi¬ 
ness?” 

He smiled. “Not exactly.” 

“You’re lucky. It smells.” 

“I’m sorry it smells—for your sake,” he said. “I—” Sud¬ 
denly he stopped, caught himself in mid-hiccough and then bowed. 
“I beg your pardon,” he added. “I was afraid I’d do that.” 

She giggled. For a second, engrossed by this odd, cautious 
young man, she had forgotten her woe. 

“I know,” she said. “And you were afraid you’d fall when 
you walked over here, weren’t you?” 

A hurt expression came into his eyes. 

“You know,” he said, “I actually believe you think I’ve had 
too much to drink.” 

“I think you’ve had a little too much, yes. But I don’t really 
mind. I’m really glad to have you to talk to. I was feeling sort 
of low.” 

“Sorry,” said the young man. “So sorry.” He looked very sad, 
as though his sorriness about it all was bearing him down fright¬ 
fully. Then suddenly he brightened. “What can I do for you?” 

Linnet laughed. When she laughed, the immediate part of the 
world she occupied became a brighter place. She had that kind 
of laugh. 

“Who are you anyhow, Tall Man?” 


His answer came quickly. 

“I’m the tall man who sits at tables when other people are at 
theaters.” 

“I like you, Tall Man-who-sits-at-tables-when-other-people-are- 
at-theaters. What do people call you?” 

“Name of—name of—” He paused as though he were either 
having difficulty remembering his own name, or trying to think 
of another that might do better. “I’m Roger Covert.” He 
bowed again. “People call me lots of things,” he added; and 
then: “You’re Linnet.” 

“Linnet Pellington, show girl, lately with ‘Girls and Music,’ now, 
as we say in the Billboard, at liberty.” 

“Must do something about it,” said Roger Covert. “It’s all 
wrong.” 

“What’s all wrong?” 

“You not having money or job. Matter of fact, it’s absurd.” 

Linnet, naturally, was a hundred per cent in agreement with this 
point of view. A cozy silence fell between them. She sipped 
her grog chaud, and he frowned down at her. His eyes, that had 
been clear and open, grew clouded, so that he looked more like 
a dog than ever—a dog who’s buried a swell bone and can’t for 
the life of him remember where he buried it. The silence lasted 
for quite a little time; but presently, speaking even more slowly 
and carefully than before, because this was such an important 
speech, he said: “I’ve given this matter thought—great thought. 
Matter of fact, I was giving it great thought before I joined you. 
I think you’re the most beautiful girl I’ve ever seen. You’re like 
a canary. People ought to want you around all the time just in 
case you might sing for them or something. I do. Will you marry 
me?” 

Linnet stared at him for a long time before she answered, not 
because she was considering the proposal, but because girls, even 
small canary girls, ought to take a long time to answer such ques¬ 
tions. It is expected of them. 

M ARTINELLI came into the kitchen, saw their expressions and 
paused. He’d seen so many people in his place sit looking 
that way. He sighed, and thinking of his youth, beat a retreat. 
Presently Linnet smiled. 

“Of course I won’t marry you,” she said. But strangely enough, 
she said it softly, as though what he’d said, because of the way 
he’d said it, had gone deep down in her and brushed against her 
heart, making it warm. 

Like Martinelli, Roger sighed, but he didn’t think about his 
youth. He thought about Linnet. 

“Of course,” he said, “I didn’t think you would.” 

And then he remembered where he’d buried the bone. 

Linnet left, a few minutes later, and he saw her to the door. 
Then he sought out Martinelli, bought a bottle of whisky and 
began to talk. . . 

It was after midnight when Roger Covert arrived at the brown- 
stone house on West Twelfth Street where Linnet had the room 
she called her apartment. His condition, so far as stability was 
concerned, had not greatly improved; yet as he climbed from the 
taxi, there was about him a considerable determination. He ad¬ 
dressed the driver. 

“You will help me get this stuff up.” 

“Oke.” 
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A moment later things began appearing 
from the tonneau: great baskets of fruit, 
a big tin gift-box of fine bacons, a ham 
and several assorted quail; boxes of candy, 
then a whole armful of American Beauty 
roses. They carried them across the side¬ 
walk and plumped them down in the vesti¬ 
bule. Covert rang the bell over Linnet’s 
name. He rang it for a long time, but noth¬ 
ing happened, so he pushed the one over 
“Janitor.” When after a minute or so this 
individual cautiously opened the door, Rog¬ 
er drew himself to his full, absurd height 
and said: “Miss Pellington will be home in 
a few moments; will you let me into her 
apartment with these things for her? Or 
shall I wait here?” 

The janitor, impressed by the quantity 
and obvious quality of the merchandise, led 
the way up a flight of stairs, opened the 
door of the apartment, switched on the 
light and was rewarded. Roger paid off the 
taxi man and stood alone with his bundles. 

“The canary’s cage,” he said, and looked 
about him. “Nice.” 

Linnet’s “apartment” was nice. It was 
exactly like Linnet. It was small, and 
everything in it was small, and everything 
in it was bright and shiny. There seemed 


ducks and a cow, all lined up in parade for¬ 
mation, marching endlessly around the 
shiny mahogany table-top. The windows 
had chintz curtains. They were small win¬ 
dows, and the chintzes were bright and gay. 

“Of course,” said Roger, “I was per¬ 
fectly right. She’s lovely.” 

For a little time now he busied himself 
arranging the gifts in what seemed the 
most attractive manner. He ranged the 
baskets in a row on each side of the door 
so they made a sort of Pathway-of-Plenty 
leading to the center table. On this he 
piled the boxes of candy so they completely 
hid the piece-de-resistance —that box of 
solid, nourishing bacons, hams and quail. 
The roses he stuck into such vases, tall 
glasses and what-not as he could find. When 
he had done, the place looked like the re¬ 
ception-room of a prima donna after her 
hundredth farewell performance. He was 
tired, but he was satisfied. He sat down 
on a chintz-covered armchair to wait. 

He waited for almost an hour, thinking 
about her and thinking of the excitement 
and fun getting the things for her had 
been, and then he found he was thinking 
about the bed at the other end of the 
room. No matter how hard he tried not 
to look at it, the thing kept shoving itself 
into his range of vision. He wasn’t think- 


She had already decided he looked 
what he did for a living, and decid¬ 


ing of it gallantly as the couch that cush¬ 
ioned his lady’s fair form when she slept, 
but purely and simply as a bed—a bed in 
which a young man who had been active for 
many hours, who had eaten and drunk far 
too much, might rest a weary body for just 
the least bit of shut-eye. A young man 
who of course would awaken at the slight¬ 
est sound of a key turning in a lock. . . . 

Linnet Pellington came home at ten the 
next morning. She had slept well and cozily 
at the flat of two other girls in what had 
until that night been her show. Having 
been nicely brought up, and having spent 
the night out, however innocently, she went 
up the stairs softly, and still more softly 
turned her key in its lock. When she got 
inside the door, she stopped stock-still and 
began to cry. 

“Oh, Marty!” She sniffled it. for she 
was very moved. “How—how awfully de¬ 
cent and thoughtful of you!” 

Then she saw, lying on a chair by the 
end of her couch, a pair of feet. They were 
large feet, and were obviously on the chair 
because their owner was in the bed, and 
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thing about that—just now. It might— 
spoil things. Let’s pretend I don’t do any¬ 
thing except go around proposing to you.” 

She thought he was trying to apologize 
to her for living in idleness on his money. 
She liked him for it. They stayed at the 
luncheon-table till after three o’clock, and 
then went for a walk. 

After this, for a week, they were to¬ 
gether every day. Sometimes they lunched; 
sometimes they dined. The companionship 
meant a lot to Linnet, because with the ex¬ 
ception of that one subject, Roger turned 
out to be quite amusing. He talked to her 
about all kinds of things. He seemed to 
have been to a great many places, to know 
by name at least a great many celebrated 
people. Because she found she liked him, 
she treated him like a dog. Of course she 
gave him the respect one instinctively gives 
a big dog, but she kicked him around for 
all that, let him run errands for her, do 
the hundred and one irksome things men 
seem to love doing for small blondes. Yet 
she cried, when at the end of the week her 
supply of bacons and hams and quail was 
exhausted, and she found one morning ar¬ 
rayed about her door another box and two 
more huge (Please turn to page 66) 


I’m lunching at the Aslor at one, if you feel 
like splurging some more. L. P.” Then she 
added: “Sorry about the couch being so 
short.” 

After this she gathered some of the roses, 
and tactfully laying them in the curve of 
his arm and setting the note against them, 
she tiptoed out of the apartment. 

Linnet was excited, although she’d meant 
not to be, when she saw him hunting for 
her in the hotel’s crowded lobby. . . . 

The luncheon did something. It estab¬ 
lished a definite relationship between them; 
for they met now, not as strangers in a res¬ 
taurant, but as a lady who has received a 
proposal and refused, and a gentleman who 
has proposed and been refused, and hopes 
for better luck next time. By the end of 
the meal Roger had placed himself on what 
might be called the waiting-list; heart on 
sleeve, eyes glassy with devotion, the com¬ 
plete, unpretty personification of the court¬ 
ing male. Linnet loved it, but there was 
just one phase in which he veered from 
tradition. He refused absolutely to talk 
about himself. When, at the end of the 
meal (which was a swell meal), she asked 
him point-blank what he did for a living, 
his eyes lost their love-glaze and looked 
arch, and he said: “I’d rather not say any¬ 


was much, much too long for it. Linnet 
stopped crying and peered around the end 
of the door. She was partly amused, part¬ 
ly annoyed, partly touched and partly re¬ 
sentful of the display of wealth. One 
basket of fruit, yes, or even two; but this 
whole army, this emptying of the horn of 
plenty into her tiny flat—it seemed to say 
to her: “Look, you poor thing, I’ve all the 
money in the world. This is just a hint of 
what I could do for you.” 

She went to the center table and un¬ 
earthed the box of solids. It struck her 
that this particular box was either a very 
thoughtful gift or a very insulting one. Her 
eyes roved from it to the giant, or ogre, on 
her bed, and her brow puckered in thought. 
He didn’t look at all like a man who would 
display his riches to impress a girl. He 
hadn’t boasted of them, either, at Martin- 
elli’s—hadn’t tried to dazzle her with yachts 
and Palm Beaches and Newports. Maybe 
it was all right, this profusion of gifts. 
Maybe he just didn’t have much taste. 
Maybe, on the other hand, certain bits of 
the ensemble that was Linnet were argu- 
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The Story Thus Far: 

I >HROW your body back! Sit up straight! Cover your 

I saddle!” This from my father to me, his thirteen-year- 

•*- old son, whom he had taken, for the first time, to a local 
amusement park in our town in Germany, in celebration of my 
birthday. I was riding a wooden horse in the merry-go-round. 

Again the voice of my father, who was an army officer: 

“Thighs against the saddle and toes pointed outward.” 

When I got off my wooden horse, I was sad and beaten, as if I 
had undergone an examination at the military school I attended. 

We came to a booth where some of the holiday crowd were 
throwing balls at targets dressed like soldiers. My father growled: 
“Come on, Carl, let me see if you have a steady hand and will 
some day have the right to wear His Majesty’s uniform.” 

I missed—missed repeatedly. 

“Jackass! You’re disgracing me! Throw this and hit, or 
else—” 

I felt another ball in my hand. 

I stiffened every muscle, and shrieking wildly, hurled the ball 
with such force that I lost my balance and fell to the ground. . . . 

When I recovered from my brief unconsciousness, people were 
pressing about in amused excitement. Glancing sideways, I could 
see my father pressing a blood-stained handkerchief to his nose. 

In one fearful moment I realized everything: I had not hit that 
officer target; I had hit my own father! I collapsed in a delirium 
of dreams and feverish cries, from which I did not return to life 
until three months later. . . . 

Thirteen years passed. I had served my period as a sub¬ 
lieutenant on the Eastern frontier, and I was now a full lieutenant, 
stationed in a garrison in Galicia. Nobody has ever been so 
lonely. The one happy moment of my day was when in the eve¬ 
ning I sat down at the dilapidated boarding-house piano. At this 
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a gentleman avoids getting 
his name inyolved in unsavory 
matters. . . . Now, I am doing every¬ 
thing humanly possible for you, but your be¬ 
havior is bad. You will never get anywhere in me 
active field service. Your superior officers consider you 
intelligent. I have taken steps accordingly, and have entered you 
for the War College. You can begin your courses tomorrow, and 
you ought to consider yourself very lucky.” 

In the great city I felt lonely and morose; and after three 
months I fell into strange company: I had made the acquaintance 
of a queer deaf accountant named Seebar in the hotel where I 
lived; and one night he took me to an old inn on the outskirts 
of the city where a picturesque group of rebels against the so¬ 
cial order were assembled. An old man with a magnificent head 
came toward me and said: 

“Fellow-man, fellow-mortal, lay down your arms!” 

I threw my sword into a corner. 

The old man seized my hand. 

“Will you join the brethren?” 

“I will,” I heard myself say, as the others approached. These 
pure, fanatical faces filled my heart with reverential joy. . . . 

For a time I was employed only as a propagandist, to win to our 
cause as many soldiers as possible. Then one night word came 
to our gathering that the Czar was to visit our city on a certain 
date. Plans were at once made to destroy him. And finally I 
was chosen to strike the blow. . . 

Now at last Sinai'da really accepted me, though I had not spok¬ 
en of my love for her—Sinai'da the lovely fragile Russian woman 
of whom the whole company seemed somewhat in awe, and who 
bore the burden of a tragic failure: she had attempted to as- 
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sassinate a grand duke, but a child—his little 
daughter, riding beside him—had been killed instead. . . . 

On the eve of my attempt, however, soldiers raided the cellar 
where we were assembled. I sauntered up to the bushy-bearded 
officer in command of the raiders. 

“Major, you have no right to arrest anyone here.” 

Growing purple in the face, the major snapped: 

“Who are you?” 

“Lieutenant Duschek. And these people are under my pro¬ 
tection.” 

“Protection! Protection be damned! What are you doing 
here? Who are you to talk?” 

I thrust my face slowly closer to his and stared into his as¬ 
tonished eyes: 

“That’s none of your business.” 

The major stormed: 

“I’ll degrade you. I’ll strip you of your sword. Take him 
away! Take him away, you fools!” 

Two of the men came a few steps reluctantly toward me. Then 
a shot resounded, hissed close to the major’s head. Immediately 
one of the soldiers drew his large service pistol. The bullet 


whistled only a short distance. Did 
Sinaida stagger? 

Throwing away my sword, I hurled 
myself at the major. How good it 
felt to clutch that throat! Then a 
club came down on my head, and I 
lost consciousness. 

The following day, after the doc¬ 
tor’s visit, I was taken before the 
judge-advocate at the military court. 

From his questions I could see that 
he had no notion of the projected at¬ 
tempt on the Czar’s life. 

Three charges developed, however: 

“1. Associating with treasonable 
and dangerous individuals, both native 
and alien. 2. Insubordination. 3. Us¬ 
ing personal violence toward a superi¬ 
or officer.” (The story "continues in 
detail:) 

I N the early morning of the next day 
(it was May 30th) I had an idea that 
I should soon stand in my father’s 
presence. I polished my buttons till 
they shone, brushed my boots and ex¬ 
pended great care on my tunic. I had 
a great sense of peace. I was still very 
much determined to “tell the truth,” 
that truth whose meaning was not very 
definite, even to myself. 

However, I was full of hope. This time my 
father would have to understand me; of this I was 
certain. I felt that my whole being was transfigured by a 
strange dignity, against which even he would be powerless. 

His stiff-kneed Excellency, my father, now seemed to me very 
young and inexperienced. To be always sitting around in offices, 
riding at the head of one’s men, reviewing troops, defiling to the 
right, nonchalantly raising one’s bent forefinger to one’s cap, scold¬ 
ing one’s inferiors, always making way for one’s superiors, clinking 
one’s spurs, clicking one’s heels and smoking cigarettes—can that 
be called living? 

I, on the other hand, had walked at the tail of the procession, 
had lived with the stragglers and hangers-on, had known the face 
and step of Sinaida, had come through catastrophes. I was ages 
older than my father, this survivor of a primitive time, this per- 


Now he was no longer an offi¬ 
cer, but a naked old man, 
stumbling in front of me. 
Suddenly he fell panting on 
his knee. In his upraised 
hands I could read the pray¬ 
er: "Be quick about it.” 


feet specimen of the professional soldier, a bubble 
blown by military regulations. 

An officer came to fetch me. 

“Get ready, Lieutenant. We have to go to the com¬ 
mandant’s office, by order of His Excellency your 
father.” 

Despite my feeling of superiority, I grew wildly 
alarmed. The word “order” almost poisoned me. I 
had the bitter taste of childhood in my mouth. I had to pull my¬ 
self together. I should have liked to be in chains. Instead of 
that, soldiers saluted me at every turn, their backs stiffened with 
fear. 

We arrived and got out of the cab. I walked with long slow 
steps, as if I were going to be struck about the knees with a lash. 
My companion looked at me out of the corner of his eye, as 
though I were mad. 

The building was a whirl of activity. Fear-driven non-com- 
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missioned officers rushed about, hurried through the long corri¬ 
dors, and knocked at huge doors with vainly subservient fingers. 
Officers scolded as usual; and tired sentries, with empty stomachs, 
marched, up and down in the courtyards. I felt that it was my 
duty to call everyone to me, for reconciliation was my purpose. 
After I had left this place nobody filled with hatred would obey 
hateful orders, nobody would be daily humiliated. 

“Why don’t you salute?” said the officer, nudging me. I had 
failed to notice a major who passed by. 

“That will also stop,” I replied. 

The' officer stared at me in horror, and then turned hopeless¬ 
ly away. 

We had to wait a long time. For three days I had eaten almost 
nothing. My body felt immaterial, as if suspended in air, so 
ethereal that I was happy. I re¬ 
membered Beschitzer’s state¬ 
ment: “All fear is an error.” I 
repeated this sentence over and 
over, for somewhere in the very 
depths of my being there re¬ 
mained a trace of lurking uneasi¬ 
ness. However, I was ready, 
come what might. I am not 
boasting when I say that I felt 
the fate of mankind depended on 
this hour. Suddenly my mind 
became excessively clear. 

The adjutant came, greeted 
me curtly, and addressed a few 
words to my companion, who 
went away; then I found myself 
standing in my father’s room. 

He was sitting at his writing- 
table and seemed to be working. 

Two staff officers had taken their 
places behind him, and briefly 
answered the questions which he 
continually asked them. I folded 
my hands behind my back, as 
scholars do, dropped my head, 
and tried to walk slowly up and 
down. The adjutant held me 
tightly by the arm and indicated 
a place near the door. 

“No, stand here, please,” he 
said between his teeth. 

“Don’t be so fussy,” I thought 
I heard myself saying; but I did 
not speak. 

With an elaborate gesture the 
General crushed his cigarette 
and stood up. He was slightly 
bronzed, despite the purple apo¬ 
plectic spots on his face, and 
looked as if he had slept badly. 

The hand which held his riding- 
crop trembled. 

I purposely put one foot in front of the other and failed to 
salute. The General stood waiting in front of me, and then, 
blinking angrily, gave it up. He planted his hand on his hip: 

“Lieutenant Duschek, you are a disgrace to the army!” 

I thought of other things, of Sinaida. My mouth was open, and 
I almost felt I was smiling. 

“Stop laughing! Stop laughing!” 

The voice that spoke was hollow and almost out of control. I 
saw how the hand with the riding-crop was shaking. The General 
was breathing heavily. His mustache was brilliantly dyed, but his 
hair was not so neat as usual. 

“Lieutenant Duschek,” said the same remarkably uncertain 
voice, “answer the following questions: 

“Have you been associating with subversive elements?” 

“These subversive elements are holy men. I have associated 
with them.” 

The General gulped several times. Now his other hand was 
trembling. He turned around, and the two gold collars tiptoed 
nearer. Finally he recovered from my answer. Again this wholly 
unaccustomed voice: 

“So, you don’t deny it. All right. Continue. Did you, in a 
state of—intoxication, defy the orders of Major Krkonosch, a su¬ 
perior officer? Answer, yes or no!” 

“In a state of absolute sobriety I protected from a ruffianly 
attack people who were worthy of protection. The leader of this at¬ 


tack may have been Major Krkonosch, or somebody else. He was 
unknown to me.” 

The General tapped madly with his foot, and stared at his 
•fingernails. When he looked up again, he looked like a man who 
is deathly sick. 

“Very well, you don’t deny that, either. Now, one more ques¬ 
tion: Do you admit committing an act of physical violence against 
a superior officer, the aforementioned Major Krkonosch?” 

“Yes, I did it in a moment of extreme exasperation, because this 
person’s attack led to shooting, in which, perhaps, blood was shed 
—the blood of my companions.” 

“Lieutenant Duschek, you have now admitted three grave of¬ 
fenses against His Majesty’s Army.” 

I drew myself up. Now I would utter my great “truth.” 


“Father!” I ejaculated with a supreme effort. 

The General took one step backward. This word had com¬ 
pletely upset his composure. He glared at me: 

“What does that mean?” 

Now I had to overcome my increasing hate. Why couldn’t he 
send those two jackasses away? I tried again: 

“Father!” 

Suddenly the General became quite cold and calm. The rid¬ 
ing-crop no longer trembled. 

“In His Majesty’s Army there are no family grades, only of¬ 
ficial ones.” 

H is Majesty’s Army! His Majesty’s Army! The words 
crawled like a thousand worms through my soul. Now I 
understood him! Now he was back in his favorite role. Now he 
was the stiff Roman and Spartan, a role he had acted so conven¬ 
iently all his life. Hate consumed me more and more. How¬ 
ever, for the third time I said, now very gently: 

“Father!” 

Now he had regained the upper hand. The fright of a few 
minutes ago had vanished from his face, which had resumed its 
old mask. Deliberately, and from a distance as remote as the 
polar star, he growled in his indistinct military fashion: 

“Lieutenant Duschek, I command you in the name of His Maj¬ 
esty’s Army to refrain from such expressions.” 


With all my strength I shouted:' “I spit on His Majesty’s Army!” The General 
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As usual I was crushed and conquered. Everything seemed to 
close in on me. I gazed into a darkness shot through with whirl¬ 
ing yellow circles. 

With all my strength I shouted: 

“I spit on His Majesty’s Army!” 

The General stumbled backward. The two majors held him 
up. He could not breathe, and uttered a meaningless cry. Sud¬ 
denly he rushed at me. I no longer saw the face of a cold-blooded, 
self-controlled military commander, but the grief-stricken face of 
a wounded father. I saw more. I saw— 

At that moment the blow of his riding-crop caught me full on 
the cheek, close under my eye. 

Senseless with pain, the first thing I did was to raise my hand 
to my face. Gradually, as the blood began to flow freely from 


the torn and bruised tissue, the unbearably biting pain turned into 
a more bearable burning and glowing. My senses returned, and my 
fury knew no limits. 

The General had dropped his riding-crop. He was gasping and 
clutching both fists against his heart. He looked as if he had 
seized with a cramp. I observed this, became completely calm, 
and pressing my handkerchief to my cheek, I left the room and 
the building, unhindered by anybody. As I marched along the 
street, as though I were on parade, I thought: 

“I hope nobody can see the mark of shame on my face. Not 
that it really matters! Now, for the first time in my life, I am 
really going to be an officer, a real officer. I must have satis¬ 
faction. I shall fight a duel with him, even if the whole world 
thinks it crazy. My face, my cheek is burning. Is what I pro¬ 
pose the right thing? I don’t know. But I must be calm and 
clearly make up my mind.” 

These last words stupidly persisted in my memory: “be calm 
and clearly make up my mind.” The pain persisted. I could not 
think. I found myself on the road that runs by the river. I was 
far out in the country, almost in the vicinity of that fateful 
house—the house of the Russians. I must have wandered half¬ 
conscious for an hour or more. How did I get here? 

“Be calm and clearly make up your mind,” I said to myself. I 
returned to the city, and not fearing arrest, I went to my hotel. 

“Has anyone inquired for me?” 


“No, Lieutenant. There has been no call all day, and no letter.” 
“Lieutenant! Lieutenant!” the porter cried. “You have for¬ 
gotten your sword. You may easily get into trouble.” 

“I know, I know. That’s all right.” 

I pressed the handkerchief to my cheek. 

“Listen, porter; could you get me a suit of civilian clothes im¬ 
mediately? It must be here in half an hour at the latest.” 

That could be done. All I had to do was to go to my room 
and have a little patience. 

W HY I wanted civilian clothes I could not tell exactly; but 
this seemed to be my first effort at “initiative.” I looked 
in the mirror. My cheek was swollen, and the multi-colored bruise 
left by the whip was visible under my eye. In a fit of rage I 
threw against the glass the alum 
crystal I was using, making a 
large hole in it, from which a 
hundred rays radiated in all di¬ 
rections. 

Finally, the porter brought the 
borrowed suit. It fitted quite 
well. For a moment I forgot 
everything and turned around, 
looking at myself. I was pleased 
with myself. Only with the 
shirt-collar was there any diffi¬ 
culty, as it were much too low 
and too wide for my long neck. 
I put a muffler around my neck, 
therefore, and went into the 
street to look for a department 
store, where I could buy a prop¬ 
er collar. No need to get ex¬ 
cited. What I wanted could 
easily be found. 

I entered a shop and asked: 
“Have you any very high 
starched collars?” 

“Here is the ‘Kainz’ brand. 
A turned-down, stiff collar. Very 
smart.” 

“No. It’s too low.” 

“Well, here’s another kind, the 
‘Dandy,’ with wide wings. These 
are greatly in demand.” 

“The kind of collar I want has 
to be very much higher.” 

“Higher? Well, what about 
this, the ‘Globe-trotter.’ A beau¬ 
tiful collar. Extremely fashion¬ 
able.” 

But it would not do. Sud¬ 
denly I noticed an advertise¬ 
ment on the wall. An elderly, 
laughing gentleman was holding 
a stud delicately between two 
fingers and pointing to it with 
the other hand. His neck was buried in a gigantic collar, which 
reached up to his ears and was very low cut in front. 

I pointed to the advertisement. 

“Look, that’s the kind of collar I am looking for.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Men wore collars like that a hundred years ago. Those are 
what we call ‘parricides.’ ” 

From that moment a certain dull sense of caution came over 
me, as if I now realized what I had to do. Before I left the shop, 
having bought some kind of collar, I asked for a crepe band, 
which I put around my arm. Why I did this, I could not say. I 
only know that I felt pain and homesickness at my heart. I re¬ 
turned to the hotel and finished dressing. Then I asked after 
Mr. Seebar. 

They told me he had been absent for two days, but had ap¬ 
peared at the hotel for a moment that morning, and had imme¬ 
diately gone off to work. 

I went into a restaurant to get something to eat, but scarcely 
had I swallowed a couple of spoonfuls of soup, when I became 
ill and had to go out. That was not the way to set about it. God 
was strict, and demanded an oath of fasting until I had accom¬ 
plished my purpose. 

I wandered about the streets again. It was not yet time. When 
I met a higher officer, I raised my hand to salute, and had to 
fumble in confusion with the brim of (Please turn to page 68) 
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\arnable Mystery 


W HEN the deputy sheriff’s car stopped beneath his window 
with its whimper of maladjusted brakes, Lincoln Corey 
was in that delightful borderland where, had he wished, 
he could have let go and sunk like a stone in a warm, dark pool. 

He had chosen to remain half-awake a little longer, to prolong 
the pleasure of his senses. For after two months of it, the charm 
of an upper New England crossroads village had lost none of its 
freshness. He was still congratulating himself on haying aban¬ 
doned a starry career on the right hand of the almighty New 
York district attorney; on having put behind him the grime and 
grinding uproar, the kotowing to tinhorn politicians who sat in 
high places. He had exchanged these harsh irritants for the life 
of postmaster and storekeeper of Cannon Hill. One tabloid had 
meatily tag-lined that exchange: “Dick Goes Hick.” And one 
stately newspaper had editorially mourned the loss, to the forces 
of righteousness, of “a clever detective still on the sunny side of 
thirty-five, well-known in American police circles for the brilliant 
deductions he has made in celebrated murder cases from the most 
trifling of clues.” But the dick, having gone hick, so elected to 
remain. 

“Link!”—a hoarse, urgent whisper. Like a schoolboy who 
shouldn’t have been out so late, or was up to something. “Hey, 
Link!” 

The Cannon Hill storekeeper rolled over and looked out the 
window. Beyond the lank man by the road was beauty: the 
hayfield he stood against was powdered with diamond chips, 
sparkling and shimmering, an illusion composed of dew and the 
wan light of the moon in its third quarter. 

The deputy sheriff beckoned with fist and crooked elbow. 
“Varnable just bumped himself off!” 

Link Corey sleepily said: “Who?” 

“Varnable! Abner Varnable! Shot himself to death!” 
“What time is it?” 

“Goin’ on one.” 

Link tried drowsily to remember: Abner Varnable, an austere 
New Englander—seventy-odd—suffering acutely from hay-fever 
brought on by the goldenrod crop—a perennial affliction. Further 
effort produced a large clapboard house, dismal in its setting of 
Norway pines. The face of a girl young and beautiful, with 
haunting, miserable eyes—Mr. Varnable’s daughter Alice. Miss 
Varnable, slim, delicate, trudged the mile and a half each way 
on the dusty Amatuck Road for groceries, unless she arrived in 
state in the 1913 Cadillac which some one kept polished to the 
luster of a crown jewel. 

A silent girl. Alice Varnable laid coins or limp bills on the 


counter as if they came out of a teapot hoard. Or she bought 
stamps at the post-office window in a corner of the store, licked 
and affixed them to creamy proud envelopes with her father’s 
name richly engraved in black on the flaps, and dropped these 
into the brass slot, sometimes as many as twenty at a time. The 
envelopes were always addressed on a typewriter. Running a 
fourth-class post office and receiving as his compensation a percent¬ 
age of the face value of stamp-cancellations, Link was grateful for 
the Vamables’ patronage. The girl’s rigid economies, taken with 
the arrogant stationery, fanned the spark of his curiosity. But 
Miss Varnable was that aloof, self-possessed type so discouraging 
to friendliness. He had never seen her smile, and he guessed that 
she cherished romantic ideas about herself. 

"OHOT himself with his own gun,” the deputy sheriff said. 
vJ “Alice just phoned me. I thought you might want to snoop 
around.” 

“What did she say?” 

“That’s all. He’s up there in front of his typewriter with a 
gun in his hand and a bullet in his head. But they’re a queer 
bunch.” 

Bill Judson came closer to the window, tilting his head back 
until the moon lighted the mastiff-like furrows in his heavy, sun¬ 
baked face. “Wish you’d come along, Link. You’re a sight better 
at this sort of thing than I am. And I aint so sure he bumped 
himself off.” 

Link knew that Bill Judson was slyly dangling bait created out 
of the very moonbeams. The bed was warm and cozy, sheets and 
blankets forming a delicious cocoon. But his imagination had 
been haunted by that girl’s eyes. 

“I’ll be right down, Jud.” . . . 

Seated beside Judson in the car, Corey asked: “Did she give 
any reason?” 

“Nope. Too hysterical to answer questions.” 

The car charged across the bridge and went bounding up the 
Amatuck Road. Bill Judson pieced together a crazy-quilt of 
information, some of it familiar. Link knew, of course, that the 
Vamables were one of the oldest and largest families in New 
England. What Link had not known, among other things, was 
that Abner Varnable had been writing a book about it: a stu¬ 
pendous history of the clan. This must explain that voluminous 
correspondence. 

Varnable and his daughter were the last twigs on a brilliant 
branch of this family tree, with its roots deep in the rocky New 
England soil. They had once been the wealthiest branch, but 
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On the floor of the vault, 
just inside the door, was a 
black suitcase. Link said: 
“Don’t take your eyes off 
those people, Jud.” 


who wrote “The Phantom President” 


Abner Varnable had frittered it all away. Bill Judson wished 
he knew how they managed to live. 

There was a stepson, Noah Enderby, the son of Abner Varn- 
able’s first wife. Now close to forty, he had not done a lick of 
work since leaving college. There was also a secretary, a Frank 
Waldron, distantly related, a fourth or fifth cousin on the Ender¬ 
by side. 

“They say Frank is sweet on Alice. He’s been Abner’s secretary 
goin’ on ten years, helpin’ him write that book.” 

“Have they a cook?” 

“Nope. Alice does all the housework.” 

“How can he afford a secretary and not a cook? That girl 
isn’t strong enough for heavy housework.” 

“I guess Frank figgers on gettin’ his back pay when the book 
comes out. Every Varnable will buy a copy.” 

Link recalled Frank Waldron: a fair man of thirty-two or -three 
who occasionally came into the village with Alice. And it occurred 
to him that Noah Enderby must be the tall, dark man with such 
chilling eyes who condescendingly bought chewing-gum. 

“Then there isn’t a Mrs. Varnable.” 

“There were three, all told. The first two died. The third 
disappeared about five years ago. There was talk about her and 
a New York doctor who had a summer place back of Lime Ridge. 
Dayton, or Drayton, or Dalton. They used to take long walks, 
and he left town about the same time she disappeared. Nobody 
blamed her much. She was thirty years younger, and Varnable 
drove her to it, with his queer ways. He never let her eat meat. 
He made her wear white shoes, summer and winter, and white 
stockin’s and a white hat. He didn’t let her out of Cannon Hill 
in fifteen years, not even to the Danbury fair. 

“I remember the way . she used to sit in church all through serv¬ 
ice with one hand over her eyes. She was smaller and pretti¬ 
er than Alice, and she had the same look in her eyes—sort o’ 
dreamy and a million miles away. His queerest stunt was makin’ 
her ’tend the family graveyard—keep the grass trimmed and the 
flowers weeded. It’s a wonder she didn’t run out on him sooner.” 

The deputy sheriff shifted to low gear and turned the car into 
the steep driveway which ran in from the Amatuck Road to 
the large gloomy house under the pines. Drive and lawn were 
brownly matted with needles. They scented the air. This house 
had been a landmark when red-coated mercenaries had paused 
to gulp chilled water from an oaken bucket in the yard in their 
shameless flight from the Minute Men. It was said that one of 
the Hessians had left behind a coat which had been hanging ever 
since on a wooden peg in the attic. 


Windows were orange lozenges of light. Bill Judson hammered 
on the front door. It was opened presently by the tall, dark man 
whom Link had guessed must be Noah Enderby. He was chewing 
gum. 

With his hand on the knob, he blocked their entrance. His 
jaws moved slowly. Bill Judson said: “I guess you know Link 
Corey, Noah. He runs the store, but he used to be a New York 
detective.” 

Noah Enderby studied Link with cold topaz eyes and moved 
his jaws slowly four times. “We don’t need a detective.” 

Bill Judson seemed to grow taller. 

“Maybe you don’t know I can deputize whenever I want to.” 

Noah Enderby insolently studied Link and said: “All right. 
Come in. But maybe you’ll hear about this, Judson.” 

'C'ROM the entrance hall Link could see nothing very remarkable. 
L It was an old house, with no evidences of restoration. The 
bare, wide-planked floors, of oak scuffed smooth as satin, all sloped 
downward toward the central stone chimney. 

Alice Varnable and Frank Waldron were dim figures seen in the 
orange light of one kerosene lamp, the dead man’s secretary stand¬ 
ing with his back to the scrubbed fireplace, the girl huddled in a 
chair with a handkerchief to her mouth. 

Red-rimmed eyes lifted. They opened widely on Link Corey 
with surprise and fright. He wondered why, and glanced at the 
secretary. Frank Waldron looked haggard and flustered. Blond 
and blue-eyed, he had the sensitive skin that colors easily. 

They all seemed hostile. People generally did, not knowing 
what skeletons you would find in their closets. 

The girl drew in her breath in a series of convulsive jerks. 

Bill Judson, with arms folded on chest, had an air at once 
mysterious and important. 

“Alice,” he announced, “I brought Link along to help me.” 

Noah Enderby said: “We don’t need a detective. My father 
committed suicide.” 

“What happened, Frank?” the deputy sheriff asked, ignoring 
him. 

The secretary’s eyes shifted evasively. Pinkness rushed into his 
skin. He stammered: “Mr.—Mr. Varnable was in his s-study. 
Alice tried to get in to say good-night to him. The door was 
locked. Noah and I broke it down, and found him—s-sitting at 
his desk. Dead!” 

“What time was this?” Bill Judson asked gruffly, 

“A little after twelve.” 

Link asked: “Did any one hear the shot ?” (Please turn to page 89) 
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hearts are still black with anger, 
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A TELEPHONE bell was ringing as Richard Ryan turned the 
key in the front door of his comfortably dimensioned house 
■ in Portland Square. He had only had to climb a short 
flight of seven steps—but he was heavier than even a successful 
stockbroker had any right to be at thirty-five. It was winter, and 
he was wearing a heavy coat. His reply at the telephone was 
consequently low and breathless. The voice at the other end of 
the line was masculine, hoarse and eager. 

“Is that you?” it asked. 

“This is Mr. Ryan.” 

“Oh.” There was a pause; then, less eagerly: “I wanted to 
speak to Mrs. Ryan.” 

“I’m afraid she’s dressing. Can I take a message?" 

“No, thanks very much. It doesn’t matter. It’s not important. 
I’ll ring up some other time.” 

Ryan raised his eyebrows as he laid the receiver back. He 
thought: “That’s the kind of thing that would have made me see 
red three years ago.” 

He walked slowly up the stairs, paused before the mirror at its 
head to satisfy himself that the wave of thick brown hair was 
smooth above the high-domed forehead, that the knot of the 
pearl-gray tie was correctly centered in the stiff white double 
collar, that the little “guardee” mustache that he affected was 
twisted back to an angle of appropriate jocularity; then tapped on 
his wife’s bedroom door. 

“Come in.” 

She had just bathed, and was sitting before the mirror polish¬ 
ing her nails. She was wearing a dressing-jacket, satin, pale blue, 
lace-fringed; as she turned toward him, her small boyish head 
with its cluster of small tight curls was reflected in the three- 
sided mirror in profile and quarter profile. In profile you were 
aware chiefly of the delicate modeling of the mouth, of the 



slightly tip-tilted nose. But in half and quarter profile it was the 
eyes you saw: large, long-lashed, hazel with a glint of green. The 
main center light had been switched off. In the twilit room the 
bright color of the dressing-table under its soft and hidden lighting 
was a living pool of beauty. Ryan paused in the doorway, gazing. 

“There are times,” he said, “when I'd give my soul to be a 
painter.” 

She smiled, patting the chair beside her. 

“Come and talk to me. You haven’t got to change yet. What 
happened at the board meeting?” 

He told her. She listened attentively as she drew the long curved 
pad across her nails; commenting, asking a question now and then. 

“It sounds as though it had been a trying day.” 

“In a way, it has.” 

“Poor sweet!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t suppose yours was any easier. What did you decide 
about Irene?” 

“I’m getting rid of her.” 

“I expect you are wise.” 

“I couldn’t keep her on after that scene she made. But 
Williams is the trouble, really.” 

They discussed the problem, amicably, casually, as they were in 
the habit of discussing their problems during this particular half- 
hour of the day. It was the one time they really saw each other. 
In the morning he breakfasted alone. All day he was at his office. 
They entertained or were invited out practically every evening. 
At dinner parties husband and wife are never allowed to sit next 
each other. By the time they had got back home, they were 
too tired for anything more than a few drowsy sentences. There 
were the week-ends, of course; but they usually went away for the 
week-ends. And in their friends’ houses they were forced to 
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It was Hilda 
who made 
things easy by 
going to the 
host’s left. “I 
insist on sitting 
here, and I in¬ 
sist on having 
this nice young 
man on the oth¬ 
er side of me.” 


continue the role of guests. The half-hour before he went to change 
was really the only time in the day when they saw each other. 

It was the happiest hour of his day, now. It was strange that 
it should be so, he thought, as he lay later in his bath. It hadn’t 
always been. How he had dreaded, in the old days before they 
had learned to be sensible, those endless diatribes about cooks and 
maids and nurses to which, when he had come back tired from the 
office, he had been forced to listen. The moment he came in at 
the door, it had begun: Edith had done this; Irene had done that; 
Williams was intolerable; Nannie was possessive about the baby. 
She had not listened when he tried to tell her about the office, 
about the board meeting, about a lunch with a fellow-director. It 
was as though she resented his having any bothers; as though 
she were launching her domestic difficulties like an armada, as 
though she were saying: “You think you’ve had a difficult time. 
You think you bear all the brunt of our marriage. But let me tell 
you what I’ve had to put up with here.” 

The first half-hour of his return had been the worst half-hour 
of the day. It left him irritated, nervous, fatigued, in a state of 
irritability that only a strong drink could soothe. He could never 
have believed that a time would come when this would be his 
happiest, his most soothing hour; when their discussion of ser¬ 
vants and agendas would be like the friendly uncontentious 
exchange of views that dub-members will make over a glass of 
sherry; that it would be she who would be asking him about his 
office, with his giving her the cue for a recitation of below- 
stairs quarrels. 

They had certainly learned the way to run a marriage. . . . 

She was telephoning as he came down into the hall. She was 
arranging some meeting or other for the following afternoon. But 
he listened with no more curiosity than he would have, on coming 
down the stairway of his club, to the head-porter’s dictation of a 


telegram. Instead his eyes took in appreciatively the slim grace¬ 
ful line of her back, the heavy folds of the black satin skirt, the 
gray-blue of the squirrel coat, the high fox fur collar. She was 
lovely; at her very loveliest now in the full summer of her beauty: 
far lovelier than the nineteen-year-old debutante he had married. 
She finished her conversation as he came down into the hall. 

“We’re a little late,” she reminded him. “We’d better hurry.” 

“Let’s see the new frock first.” 

She smiled. “It’s nice to have a husband who notices what 
one wears.” 

W ITH both hands she pulled open the fur coat and stood under 
the candelabra. The refracted lights sparkled upon silver lame. 
It was a tunic more than anything: high-collared, gathered at the 
throat in a wide, loose-knotted bow, its sleeves tight-fitted from 
the elbow, low-buttoned at the wrist. It was an informal kind of 
thing: very much the right kind of dress for the particular oc¬ 
casion. They were dining at a house where entertainment was 
lavish but informal: the kind of house where it was better to be 
underdressed, where a display of bare shoulders would have seemed 
ostentatious. Hilda would be the best and the most expensively 
dressed woman in the room. But she would not be the first 
woman that a stranger coming into the room would notice. That 
was how it should be, thought Ryan; that she should be the 
woman, not who was looked at first, but looked at longest. 

Her unfailing sense of background was one of the things that 
he admired most in her. 

“Im lucky to have a wife like you,” he said. 

She smiled; passed her arm through his, held it against her 
with a fond and friendly pressure. 

“You make me very happy.” 

And indeed she did look happy. 
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“I am looking forward to this evening,” she said. “It’ll 
be fun.” 

Which was another of the things about her that made 
life with her so pleasant. She was always looking forward 
to things, always ready to enjoy things. 

“By the way,” she added, as they walked down the steps 
toward the taxi, “the Mackesons asked us on to a party 
afterward. I said I'd come along if I could, but that I 
was afraid you’d probably be too tired.” 

“Will it be amusing?” 

‘ It might be. One can always come away if one doesn’t 
like it.” 

They knew each other well enough to talk in shorthand. 
No stranger would ever have guessed that in that short 
dialogue she had asked permission to go to the Mackesons 
alone, and that permission had been granted her. 

"/'"AH, another thing,” she said, as the taxi bore them 
v-Jsouthward towards Hill Street: “Didn’t you say that 
you wanted to get to know Martin Studleigh?” 

“I said he could be useful.” 

“He's a very great personal friend of Martha Manrap, 
I’ve discovered. I thought it would be worth while asking 
her in to a party or two: getting to be friends with her, then 
suggesting some kind of evening in which it would be easy 
for her to ask him to make a fourth.” 

“But you don't want to be bothered with Martha Manrap.” 

“She won’t be all that bother. And if it’s for a purpose 
—Anyhow, I've asked her to dine with us on Thursday.” 

“That's decent of you.” 

“Silly. One’s got to do something for one's husband 
sometimes.” 

She had said “sometimes.” But it wasn’t sor 
times. She was always doing things like that 
thinking of ways to help him, ready to en¬ 
tertain people who might be useful. She 






s with a proper sense of his good 
fortune that on their arrival he watched 
her pause to finger her curls before the 
mirror. 

“There are times when I feel very 
proud to be your husband.” 

She smiled; and her smile, in its turn, 
was a certain taking of him in, a recog¬ 
nition and appreciation of the things he 
stood for. 

“We don’t make a bad team,” she said- 

A moment later the door of the drawing¬ 
room had been flung open, the maid was an¬ 
nouncing “Mr. and Mrs. Richard Ryan,” and a 
fuzzy-haired, ramshackle little woman had jumped to 
her feet with, “Ah, darlings, there you are,” had seized each 
by the hand, had led Hilda to one part of the room, himself 
to the other, had rattled off a series of introductions, had 
rushed over to a table to collect cocktail glasses. The party 
had begun—which meant, since husbands and wives are 
never allowed to be together, that they would hardly ex¬ 
change another word throughout the evening. 

Even so, what Hilda had said about their being a team 
had held good. It was the kind of impromptu, haphazard 
party where the hostess is never quite certain whether she 
has invited ten, eleven or a dozen’guests: the kind of party 
where the sexes are never evenly balanced, where there is 
no stage-management; the party where success depends as 
much on the guests as on the host. As he saw how the 
talk in Hilda’s corner of the room was centering around 
her, he had the feeling that it was she, far more than the 
hostess, who was making the party go. 

And afterward, when the last guests had arrived, when 
the exodus to the dining-room had led to the inevitable 
discovery that no place-names had been set out, and no 
one knew where he was to sit. it was Hilda who made things 
easy by going straight up to the chair on the host’s left. 
“I insist on sitting here, and I insist on having this nice 
young man on the other side of me.” And when at last 
the shuffling of chairs was over, when they were all seated, 
it was he who set talk moving by introducing to the table 
in general the kind of topic that would lead very soon to 
a splitting-up of the conversation into a set of duologues. 

Yes, they were a team, all right. So good a team that it 
was hard now to believe there ever had been a time four 



years ago when they glowered at one another across the din¬ 
ner-tables of their friends: The change from it had come, 
so simply, too: without explanation, without discussion, 
without any passage of words, during the year when their 
second child was bom. Their first child, born at the end 
of the first year of marriage, had been so much a part of 
their life together, or rather, their life together had been so 
new and so important, that it was their relations to one 
another that had mattered then. Their second child, on the 
other hand, had come in the fourth year of marriage, like 
an armistice to long-waged hostility. It was almost as 
though each said: “At last we can stop fighting with one 
another.” 

The change in Hilda was extraordinary. Retreating into 
a brooding calm, she had appeared to forget his existence 
altogether; or rather, had ceased to regard his existence as 
a part of hers, displaying instead a friendly, affectionate but 
indifferent concern for him. Where before she had resented 
any happiness that had not come to him through her, she 
now was anxious that he should have amusement. She 
insisted on his arranging parties among men. She never 
remarked on the number of glasses of port that he had 
drunk. She encouraged him to accept invitations when she 
was no longer capable of late evenings. “And don’t bother 
about getting back in time to say good night to me. Enjoy 
yourself.” She used to ask him questions about his busi¬ 
ness with the detached friendliness of an old associate. She 
never fussed him with questions as to what he was doing, 
where he had been, and in what company. 

Occasionally, however, her eyes would rest upon him in a 
strange pensive stare, as though she were asking ques¬ 
tions of herself, not of him. And it was with that 
same pensive stare, as though she were looking 
at some distant and mental picture, that later, 
when the child was weaned, she had said: 
“Dick, I need a holiday. I’d like to go 
away somewhere for a long time—for two 
months, say.” When she returned in the 
same mood of detached friendliness, it 
was as though a silent pact had been 
formed between them not to return to 
their old hostilities—to be friendly to 
one another, to help and not hinder one 
another; to go their own ways, in fact. 

It had been a great success. Four years 
ago he wouldn’t have believed it possible 
that they could make each other as happy 
as they did now. 

When the men came up from the dining¬ 
room, he walked straight across to Hilda. 
“Having a good time?” he asked. 

She smiled, rested her hand on his and pressed it. 

“I don’t think I’m going to the party of the Mackesons,” 
he said. 

“No? Well, I think I shall. Just to see what it’s like.” 

“Have a good time there.” 

She patted his hand. He turned away, looking for some¬ 
body to talk to. Across the room was the girl next whom 
he had sat at dinner. She was pretty and amusing. He 
moved across to her. For a moment she did not notice 
him. She was staring across the room, a rapt expression on 
her face. He turned to see at whom she was looking. On 
the other side of the room was standing the man next whom 
Hilda had sat at dinner. They had been married for six 
months. There was in their faces a look that said: “Noth¬ 
ing in this room matters except ourselves. Nothing in this 
room exists except ourselves. They're shadows, these other 
people—friendly, indifferent shadows.” The look sent an 
odd twinge to Ryan’s heart. He had forgotten there were 
such looks, that there were such feelings. It was touching. 
Then she had turned away. As she saw him, he half ex¬ 
pected to see in her eyes the same expression of re-focusing 
that you notice in people’s eyes when they walk out of the 
sun into the shadow'. There wasn’t, though. She smiled 
in a friendly fashion and patted a cushion at her side. 

“I wanted to ask you if you knew about hotels in the 
south of Spain,” she said. 

T ALK flowed easily. The evening passed. Half-past ten 
came—eleven, a quarter-past. No one moved. It was 
clearly the kind of party that was destined to linger on till 
one. Then Hiida roSe. “I don’t Want to be a nuisance, but 
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will some one ring up a taxi?” As 
the host hurried from the room, 
Hilda came across to Ryan. “I 
don’t suppose I shall see you to¬ 
night, and I'll want to sleep on late 
tomorrow. Will it be a nuisance 
if I ring you up tomorrow?” 

He thought a moment. His morn¬ 
ing was very full. 

“You couldn’t lunch with me, I 
suppose?” 

“No, I’m afraid I couldn’t man¬ 
age that.” 

“Oh, well, then, in that case—” 
He hesitated. He hated being rung 
up on a personal matter at his of¬ 
fice. Hilda knew that. She was 
very good about not bothering him. 
“Look here, if there's anything 
really important, will you telegraph? 
Then I can ring,” he said. 

“Right. Not that I suppose there 
will be.” 

She smiled, affectionately. How 
easily we manage things nowadays, 
he thought. What a pleasant thing 
marriage can be when one’s learned 

But his host was returning from 
the telephone. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” he was say¬ 
ing. “It’s a rainy night. It's just 
theater time. I've tried half a doz¬ 
en ranks. I can’t get an answer 
from any of them.” 

“Oh.” 

For the first time that evening a 
frown came into Hilda's face: an 
impatient, fretful frown. 

“It’ll be better in a quarter of an 
hour,” her host went on. “Would 
it do if I tried then?" 

“I'm afraid it wouldn't. I really 
ought to have gone a quarter of an 
hour ago.” 

R YAN noticed the impatience 
■ of her frown with surprise. 
After all, there was no hurry about 
getting to the Mackesons. He knew 
better, however, than to point that 

“Well, in that case, I suppose I’d 
better try again.” 

Her host drew away reluctantly. 
He was rescued, however, by the 
young man next whom Hilda had 
been sitting. 

“Why bother? I’ve a car here. 
I can run you over there easily.” 

“Can you? Oh, that is kind of 
you. It’s only the other side of the 
Park. It won't take ten minutes.” 

The relief on Hilda's face was 
startlingly manifest. But there was 
a sudden look pf displeasure on the 
young bride’s face. Quite clearly 
she did not like the idea of her hus¬ 
band driving alone with an attrac¬ 
tive woman. 

Ryan smiled as he remembered 
how such a frown would have come 
into Hilda's face four years ago had 
he offered to take a woman home. 

He was to smile more than once 
through (Please turn to page 85) 


They had certainly learned the 
way to run a marriage, thought 
Ryan. . . . “I'm lucky to have a 
wife like you,” he said. 
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phrase in their seductive vocabularies— 
“Little girl, would you like to go on the 
air?” Even the stage-door Johnny has been 
re-born in this new theater world. 

Like all new things, this new theater is 
—new. Painfully new, crude, and raw, in 
spite of the fact that it often brings great 
artists to the microphone. It is in about 
the same era as were motion pictures when 
you thrilled to the “Perils of Pauline.” Its 
dramatics, especially, are in that stage. 
Most of its commercial announcements 
have the delicacy and finesse of a sledge¬ 
hammer. With the exception of a few good 
gag-men and two dramatists, its writers 
are vastly inferior to those writing plays, 
motion pictures or magazine fiction. The 
most successful program on the air pays its 
writer twelve hundred dollars a week—and 
it is the most successful program on the air. 
You would think that this would provide 


and 


Not unlike that pro- 
caught a lion by the 
broadcasting mag- 
terrified by what they 

by Reeve 


Cartoon. 


b y 


T HE scene is the resplendent lobby of 
Radio City—modern art in marble 
and bronze and subtle lights. Trig, 
alert pages, uniformed like Graustarkian 
lieutenants, shepherd the flocks of human 
sheep: worshipful humanity struggling to 
brighten the humdrum of their lives by a 
glimpse of glamour—by seeing their favorite 
radio stars, and maybe, miracle of miracles, 
getting a handshake and an autograph too! 

Or the scene could also be the dingy 
areaway at the stage-door of any of the 
Broadway theaters recently converted into 
broadcasting studios: For the gallery gods 
of radio want to see the show as well as 
hear it. Visitors to New York nowadays see 
Radio City or one of Columbia’s radio 
theaters long before they get around to the 
Statue of Liberty or the pinnacle of the 
Empire State Building. The first thing they 
do is make tracks for their favorite broad¬ 
cast—if, by hook or crook, they can wangle 
a ticket. 

Getting a star out of a broadcast and 
into his waiting car almost requires a 
police escort. The “first night” of a new 
radio program brings out jewels and ermine, 
and toasts to success in vintage champagne. 
Fat-pursed, fat-paunched older .gentlemen, 
more amorous than glamorous, have a new 


Let's examine this new theater—its cus¬ 
toms, its methods, its finances, its per¬ 
sonalities. How much does a radio show 
cost? Who writes the material? What’s it 
all about? 

First of all, as long as there’s been a 
show business, there’s always had to be an 
“angel”—somebody to put up the money. 
In the old days of the stage the rich button- 
manufacturer might have been enamored 
of a lady of the footlights and would at¬ 
tempt to finance her to stardom. But 
with the new theater of the air there comes 
a totally new type of “angel.” In radio 
parlance he is known as the sponsor. More 
often than not, he is a bewildered gentle¬ 
man still wondering what it’s all about. 
Mr. Smith made shoes. And Mr. Brown 
made lip-sticks. Mr. Smith was particular¬ 
ly concerned in the cost of Argentine hides. 
He knew all about shoes; naught about 
shows. 

Suddenly Mr. Smith woke up one morn¬ 
ing and found himself in the clamor and 
glamour of show business. And so did Mr. 
Brown. Suddenly they found themselves 
paying from twenty-five hundred to twenty- 
five thousand dollars a week to amuse the 



an excellent example to many of the gentle¬ 
men responsible for many of the mediocre- 
programs. You’d think so, but it doesn’t. 
Don’t ask me why. Instead, they have 
conferences, shift the bassoon closer to the 
microphone, change production-men, have 
some more conferences, and wonder why 
nothing much happens. “Alice in Wonder¬ 
land” is a critique of pure reason in com¬ 
parison. It’s just all too mixed-up and goofy 
and wonderful, and—you figure it out; I can’t. 
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verbial man who 
tail, most of the 
nates are somewhat 
hold in their hands. 

Morrow 

H. Tempest Graves 


public and so further the sale of their goods. 
They found themselves in conference with 
decorative and temperamental prima donnas. 
They suddenly discovered that a band 
doesn’t just go on the air and play, but that 
infinite arrangements and orchestrations 
must be made for each and every instru¬ 
ment—at the sponsor’s expense. He has 
entered a brand-new world; and in many 
cases, he is still dizzy. 

Eddie Cantor’s “angel” pays him a mere 
ten thousand dollars per broadcast for him¬ 
self and staff, and then pays the time bill 
on top of that. It is estimated that when 
you hear Ed Wynn’s half-hour you’re listen¬ 
ing to something that costs somebody 
seventy-five hundred dollars—not including 
the time. Incidentally, an hour of radio 
time over a full network averages about 
eleven thousand dollars. Jack Benny is re¬ 
puted to receive sixty-five hundred dollars 
—while his writer, Harry Conn, is said to 
receive over a thousand dollars per broad¬ 
cast for his script. David Freedman, who 
authors for Block and Sully, Lou Holtz and 
George Givot, receives seven hundred dol¬ 
lars weekly for writing and piloting the 
comedy material of one show alone. Fred 


Waring, for one hour, receives the neat lit¬ 
tle salary of ten thousand dollars. 

But this, fantastic as it is, becomes calm 
and sweetly reasonable in comparison to 
our next consideration of the new theater. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the artists! Now 
we have something. Mix your awe and 
your adoration, or your faintly scornful 
amusement, with a dash of sympathy. Pity, 
even, for some of them. For radio careers 
are tragically short. Let radio performers 
strut and pose and throw their little fits of 
temperament. For the public tires of them 
with cruel and amazing speed. There are, 
of course, exceptions to the rule like Rudy 
Vallee and—well, Rudy Vallee. Even Amos 
and Andy have slipped far below the peak 
of their popularity. Eddie Cantor won’t 
stay on the air for too long a stretch for 
fear of wearying the public; nor will that 
master showman Will Rogers. 




But consider the rule, not the exceptions. 
One singing star leaped from Broadway 
night-clubs and cheap vaudeville to a sus¬ 
taining program. His reedy croon clicked, 
and soon he had an important commercial. 
For a couple of years he rode high and 
handsome. Then for month after dreary 
month the broadcasting company which held 
his contract tried to sell him to a sponsor. 
But nobody would buy. And another star, 
whose songs and sentimental effusions won 


her a fabulous salary for a while, is mak¬ 
ing a dismal flop of her present program, 
and finding her next sponsor should be only 
slightly easier than getting a Republican ap¬ 
pointed to a post in the President’s cabinet. 

The list is tragically long; and each case 
history monotonously alike. Like shooting 
stars, they spring from nowhere, flash across 
the sky in a quick moment of glory, and 
vanish into the gloom. 

It’s still in its youth, the new theater. 
And it’s a mad mixture of “big business” 
and the major arts of music, comedy and 
drama. It’s made for the masses; yet it 
will often broadcast music so intellectual 
that only a handful of people can under¬ 
stand it. It struggles to keep its entertain¬ 
ment antiseptically clean, yet broadcasts 
juvenile programs of such bloodcurdling 
drama as to make mothers protest in a 
body. It censors the word damn on a 
script, and then offends every canon of 
good taste in every other part of the pro¬ 
gram. It opens its microphones to every 
political demagogue in the land, and every 
sincere statesman—with no discrimination 
whatever. It brings, occasionally, magnif¬ 
icent entertainment to people who would 
have no other opportunity of ever hear¬ 
ing it. 
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(Jhe J(ey to 

Cincinnati 


by HENRY F. PRINGLE 



I T must have been well toward morning when the whistle of a 
river steamer sounded through the night. The home of my 
host lay high above the winding Ohio River on one of the 
seven hills which constitute, it may be said in passing, the only 
similarity between Cincinnati and ancient Rome. The whistle 
woke me, and I looked from the window toward the bend of the 
river. The moon was still in the sky, and in its gleam I saw the ' 
steamboat pushing its quota of coal barges. A soft spring breeze 
carried the flat thump-thump of an old-fashioned paddle-wheel at 
the stern. The coal was being floated down from Pittsburgh to 
feed the furnaces of the factories which rim Cincinnati. 

That whistle in the night, the stern-wheeler and the coal- 
scows, seemed, as I looked out, to be a symbol of the metropolis 
which once was the mightiest in America’s new West. Commerce 
and manufacturing—even in the dim past of one hundred years 
ago, these were the lifeblood of Cincinnati. Even then it was an 
urban community. Near-by Columbus, Ohio’s State capital, was 
then and still is—comparatively speaking—a rural community. 
The farmers came there to trade, and they left their mark. But 
Cincinnati—christened “Queen City of the West” by the poet 
Longfellow, to the eternal gratification of her Chamber of Com¬ 
merce—was an industrial city. Men went there to live, not 
merely to market. They came to sweat, to work with machines. 
The Ohio River brought them their raw materials and then carried 
away the things that they made. 

But that steamboat-whistle, if a symbol, was certainly no more 
than that. Next day I was taken to lunch at the club where 
congregate the city’s business leaders. I asked one of them what 
would happen if the Ohio were suddenly to run dry. 

“Nothing at all,” he answered. “Oh, yes—we’d be hard up for 
a water-supply. The river, you see, is used for that. But as far 
as transportation is concerned, it is vital no longer. The railroads 
could take care of us. For the most part, they do now.” 

He quoted statistics on tonnage to prove his point. They were 
convincing, and dull. So I had to search further for the key to 
the Queen City of the West. I found it, rather remarkably, on a 
Sunday morning in Eden Park. This is on one of Cincinnati’s 


seven hills; it is literally true that there are seven. Not far off 
are some of the city’s swankier houses, and the park itself is a 
pleasant stretch of green, not very extensive, where are located an 
art museum, some greenhouses and a band-stand for summer night 
concerts. Eden Park is high, like the houses where dwell the 
prosperous folk of the town. It is several hundred feet above the 
river, and on that Sunday morning the air was fresh and clean. 
But a half-hour’s walk in a westerly direction, toward the heart of 
the business section, brings you into an atmosphere which is laden, 
even on Sunday, with smoke and coal-dust. Your eyes smart; 
your throat is irritated. You are in what is called the Basin. 

The key to Cincinnati lies, I suspect, in this contrast. A day 
will come when the Basin is wholly occupied, as it should be, by 
factories and commercial institutions. But right now something 
over one-fifth of the population is housed there. Thousands of 
Cincinnatians suffer from the ills of poverty and bad environment. 
A paradox confronts you after you have been in town but a day 
or two; you hear it discussed, frankly and at length, throughout 
your stay. For Cincinnati, despite the depression, is still fairly 
prosperous. She did not really feel the slump until 1932. Her 
public debt is very low; her credit is so excellent that her bonds 
sell at a premium and are difficult to buy. Her tax-rate will be 
lower this year than last. Her city government is a model of non¬ 
partisan efficiency because, a decade ago, the people voted to 
throw out the bosses of both parties. At this point it is only fair 
to point out that Cincinnati is, at last, thoroughly alive to the 
menace of her slums, and has started, with a forthright courage 
which other cities might well copy, to end them. But why has 
it taken so long? Why have affluence and stark poverty dwelt 
so long together? 

One answer is that this is true of every American city. It .isn’t 
the complete answer; and it is, obviously, begging the question. I 
asked a prominent social worker to explain the paradox, and he 
answered through a parable. 

“Once upon a time—about thirty years ago—a new industry was 
being born in America,” he said. “It was the automobile industry. 
Cincinnati had a chance to establish it here. But we refused. We 
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said that the automobile was a crazy newfangled contraption, and 
was only a fad. So the industry went to Detroit.” 

This was interesting, but it was hardly an answer. My in¬ 
formant explained further: He said that he wasn’t at all certain 
that even now a good many Cincinnatians were not just as glad 


that she was very poor. But the girl told her classmates that 
this was not the case at all, that her father had a considerable sum 
of money in the bank. So, finally, she persuaded him to move, 
and to the amazement of her friends, he bought a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar house on one of the Cincinnati hills. 



This is the second 
of a series of arti¬ 
cles dealing with 
those of our cities 
which have refused 
to bow to Gloom 
and are now lead¬ 
ing the rest of the 
coun try in recovery. 


Cincinnati is essen¬ 
tially conservative, 
and dislikes sudden 
ups and downs; 
her idea of a good 
industrial graph is 
a straight line, with 
no deep valleys or 
mountain peaks. 


Aquatic birds in Cincinnati’s fine Zoological Gardens. 


that Detroit was the motor metropolis. Detroit, he insisted, had 
been vastly harder hit by the slump. The business men of the 
Queen City, he continued,, were fundamentally conservative. They 
did not like sudden ups and downs. Their idea of a good indus¬ 
trial graph was a straight line, with no deep valleys or mountain 
peaks. Thirty-five or fifty years ago the city had been controlled 
by five or six men. They bought real estate and waited for a 
rise. They ran the banks. They were cautious and slow. 

“Our banks had no trouble in the panic of 1893,” my friend 
said. “They had no trouble in 1907. For that matter, we have 
had no serious financial difficulties during 1929 to 1934. Only one 
bank has failed, and this had no connection with the depression. 
Another bank took it over, and the depositors got eighty-five cents 
on the dollar.” 

“How can you criticize that?” 

“I don’t really,” he said. “My point is that our banks never 
made dangerous loans, so of course they couldn’t fail. Your Cin¬ 
cinnati banker never takes a chance, any kind of chance. It’s typi¬ 
cal of the town. On the whole, we disapprove of being in debt. 
Why, I know of a church on the outskirts of the city—I won’t 
mention the name—which put up a new structure in 1928. They 
spent $175,000; now they’re having trouble in meeting the pay¬ 
ments. Everyone says it serves them right for getting into debt.” 

Half a million people live in Cincinnati; and regarding them, it 
appears, a generalization or two may be offered. They are ap¬ 
palled at the idea of owing much money. They are thrifty—and 
of that thrift a story may be told: Two or three years ago a girl 
was about to be graduated from the University of Cincinnati. She 
was intelligent, beautiful and charming, but she was something of a 
mystery. Only one or two of her fellow-students had ever been 
invited to her home. The truth was that she came from the slum 
area in the Basin. Her family had been living in a tenement, with 
geese and poultry wandering through the kitchen. It was assumed 


It would be absurd to draw the conclusion that this is typical, 
that many of the tenement dwellers have hidden fortunes. It is, 
though, true that an average'Cincinnatian of the older generation 
believes that a house should be lived in almost to the day when it 
falls down. These people see no innate virtue in new things. 
They are suspicious, to an extent, of growth. Unlike the residents 
of most cities, who boast about population gains, Cincinnatians 
seem to find quiet satisfaction in the degree to which their city’s 
size remains relatively static. There is a touch of smugness to 
their complete lack of concern over the fact that Cincinnati, in 
1840, was the sixth largest city in the country, and only seven¬ 
teenth today. On the other hand,—again the paradox,—they have 
their own pride in the city. They are intelligent and progressive, 
but they exhibit these qualities in their own individual way. 

So, despite their distaste for change, they adopted the city 
manager form of government when this was still radical. So too, 
although they do not like to spend money, they have a social wel¬ 
fare program which is one of the costliest in the country, and 
which is emulated all over the world. Many a city has experi¬ 
mented with the community-chest plan for a unified money-raising 
campaign and has failed. Cincinnati has had a community chest 
for twenty years. The paradox will be less puzzling, perhaps, if 
we go back and look briefly at the history of the town. 

DY the end of the Eighteenth Century a number of attempts 
" had been made to colonize the northern bank of the Ohio 
River at that point between the outlets of two smaller streams, the 
Little Miami and the Great Miami rivers. It was an alluring spot. 
The hills were green; the meadows were fertile. The first settle¬ 
ment was called Losantiville. The Indians were hostile, however, 
and it was almost 1800 before some degree of permanence had 
been achieved. Meanwhile grants of land in the vicinity had been, 
made to members of the Military Order of the Cincinnati, an 
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The Ohio River brought them their raw materials and carried away the things they made. 


organization of Revolutionary War officers, and the town’s name 
was changed to Cincinnati. A garrison of soldiers was assigned 
to protect the citizens. By 1814 the city had grown to such an 
extent that a university was started. 

The point of this historical note is that the early Cincinnatians 
endured no very great hardships. They boarded flat-boats at 
Pittsburgh and floated down the river until the 
hills above the town came into view. And they 
found, when they arrived, that life was good, that 
it was not too difficult to make a living. America’s 
expansion did not halt with the Ohio River. It 
continued westward, but few among these first set¬ 
tlers followed the adventurers who pushed on to¬ 
ward St. Louis, toward Independence Landing on 
the Missouri, through Kansas and Nebraska into 
the Far West and the dangerous horizons. 

They had, it would seem, that same distaste for 
change which marks their descendants today. 

They were content to build their city at the bend 
of the Ohio, to raise their families, to profit slowly 
but surely. A few years before 1840, when Cin¬ 
cinnati had already become a Western metropolis, 
the first of a distinguished family emigrated there. 

I think his story may well be sketched; it throws 
some light on the type of men who made the city 
what .it is. His name was Alphonso Taft, and one 
of his sons was to be President of the United States. Another was 
to be an important and wealthy business leader in Cincinnati. 
Two of his grandsons are civic leaders in the city today. 

Alphonso Taft had been raised in Vermont and had studied law 
at Yale. In 1837, convinced that New England did not offer ade¬ 
quate opportunities, he was looking for some place to practice. 
Fifteen months later he started on a tour of possible cities. It 
has been my privilege to examine the private letters, never pub¬ 
lished, which Alphonso Taft wrote on that journey. In October, 
1838, he reported a visit to New 
York—and the city was not to 
his taste. He had been repelled 
by the character of the New 
York bar. The attorneys he had 
met were selfish and mercenary. 

In New York, he wrote, “money 
is' the all in all.” So he went 
on to Philadelphia, which was 
not quite as bad. A fortnight 
later he described his arrival in 
Cincinnati. It was a fine city 
with—“or so they say,” he add¬ 
ed cautiously—forty thousand 
people as compared with four¬ 
teen thousand only twenty years 
before. Its lawyers were men 
of honor. Of course, and this 
is the moral which applies to 
Cincinnati of 1935, it would not 
be possible for a young lawyer 
to earn as much in this Western 


town as in the East. Cincinnati, concluded Alphonso Taft, was 
a middle-class town. 

“I believe they have but very few men at this bar of much 
talent,” he said. 

To an extent, at all events, Cincinnati was built by those who 
desired substance and permanence rather than speculation or sud¬ 
den gain. The city had charm, even in the early 
days. The scornful Charles Dickens, otherwise so 
hostile toward the crude United States, was to 
give it his approval. The streets were broad and 
lined with trees. From the river, the church spires 
were the most prominent architectural feature. To 
visitors were pointed out, also, the buildings of the 
University of Cincinnati, the Medical College, one 
or two theaters and some fine residences already 
looking down from the heights. Life came from 
the river. Thirty or forty steamers would tie up 
daily at the public landing. Cincinnati’s market 
was the pre-war South. No other city west of the 
Allegheny Mountains could reach that empire so 
easily. 

The people of Cincinnati accepted with proper 
gratitude the bounties which came to them natural¬ 
ly—the bounty, for instance, of their generous 
river. But it was not in their nature to experi¬ 
ment. In 1850—as many years later when the 
automobile came—Cincinnati did not grasp the significance of the 
railroad. As the railroads grew, the river traffic began to ebb. 
Soon Cincinnati discovered that she was off the main line. St. 
Louis and Chicago forged ahead while the Queen City of the West 
became so in name only. Then the Civil War wrecked the South, 
and with this market lost, the city went through several decades 
of relative poverty. It did not suffer much, for the people had 
saved. Finally prosperity returned, but the mold of Cincinnati 
had been cast. She was to know other depressions, but never 
the depths of unreasoning pan- 
She was to-have booms, but 
not, even in 1929, the wild, in¬ 
flationary ones which leave only 
desolation behind. 

That is the city of today. 
There are various reasons why 
Cincinnati was a long time feel¬ 
ing the depression. A techni¬ 
cal one is that the products of 
her factories are almost equally 
divided between consumers’ and 
capital goods. That is: she 
makes paints and varnishes; she 
makes soap at her enormous 
modern plants; but she makes 
coal-mining machinery too. She 
contributes heavily to the so- 
called “heavy industries.” It is 
necessary to go a little deeper. 
A young man at the Chamber 
of Commerce told me frankly, 
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The railroads have developed till Cincinnati could be independent of the Ohio River. 


for instance, that the city’s quota of unemployed was now about 
comparable to those of other cities. He offered a statistic or two 
on the losses which had befallen the city. In 1929, he said, wages 
and salaries had totaled about two hundred and forty million 
dollars, and this, at a rough estimate, was now off by thirty-five 
per cent. He thought that normal profits from commercial insti¬ 
tutions and industry had been about eighty million 
dollars annually in the piping days of the boom. 

These had been cut at least as much. 

“And yet Cincinnati is relatively well off?” I 
asked. 

“Relatively. One reason, I think, is that we had 
few men getting the big commission-salaries, which 
stopped, of course, when business slowed down. 

We had. few promoters, few stock salesmen, al¬ 
most no customers’ men. By the way, I’d like to 
have watched one of those slick New York cus¬ 
tomers’ men try to sell phony stocks to some of 
our maiden lady plutocrats out on Grandin Road! ” 

In short, he continued, the waves of the Cool- 
idge-Hoover boom had not done more than wash 
on the shores of the Queen City. He told 
more. He said that the city had boasted but a 
single night-club, aside from hotel dance-floors. In 
the Prohibition era there had been no spangled 
speak-easies. People did their drinking at home, 
or if they felt unusually devilish, went to “home-brew parlors,” 
which were shabby and drab. For that matter, he said, Cincin¬ 
nati had rather few restaurants. Dining out was considered ex¬ 
travagant. Dining, like drinking, was normally done at home. 

I suspect there are additional reasons, basic ones, which account 
for the town’s stability. People own their homes, for instance. 
Cincinnati is one of the largest centers in the country for building- 
and-loan mortgages; and these, at the moment, total one hundred 
and eighty million dollars. Elsewhere the companies which issue 
these mortgages have been blow¬ 
ing up rather regularly since 
1929, but not a single one of the 
173 companies in Cincinnati has 
failed. Another cause, less tan¬ 
gible but surely important, is a 
capacity of the people for the 
cultural aspects of life. I know 
that cynics will laugh at the 
notion that a taste for music 
and art has any relation to 
nomic security. Perhaps they 
are right. It is essential to any 
understanding of Cincinnati, 
however, to know that her uni¬ 
versity—which is a municipal 
institution with free tuition— 
has an attendance of ten thou¬ 
sand young men and women. 

For decades, now, Cincinnati 
has been offering higher educa¬ 
tion to all who want it. Sta¬ 


tistics are not available, but I venture to say that her proportion 
of college graduates is higher than in any other American city. 

It is significant, too, that Cincinnati has had a symphony or¬ 
chestra for half a century. Theodore Thomas, whose influence in 
American musical development places him among the immortals, 
was once its conductor. Leopold Stokowski of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra—he was less theatrical and less famous, 
then—was another. On a night when I was in 
Cincinnati there was a symphony concert at the 
Music Hall. The auditorium was well filled. But 
of particular interest was the program offered by 
Mr. Eugene Goossens, who is now the conductor. 
I am no judge of music. Even I could see, how¬ 
ever, that this was not the conventional orchestral 
program adapted to the taste of radio audiences 
and phonograph listeners. It included, for instance, 
a work so rarely played as Beethoven’s “Rondino 
for Eight Wind Instruments.” Symphony orches¬ 
tras are, of course, a very costly luxury for any 
city. Even New York is hard pressed to support 
the Philharmonic. There are some pessimists who 
say that the Cincinnati symphony cannot survive 
for more than a year or two longer. 

Perhaps they are right. To the casual visitor, 
it seems unthinkable. The town, unbothered by 
a losing fight to remain as large as other cities, 
has a fierce pride in her reputation as a center for art and 
music. The boosters of Kansas City or Chicago point with pride 
to their tall buildings and swarming business areas. They boast 
about their parks and boulevards. Almost the only boasting I 
heard in Cincinnati, save for natural self-satisfaction in the non¬ 
partisan city government, was over the orchestra. The Cincinnat¬ 
ians are delighted if you say that Mr. Goossens has an orchestra 
which is second to none you have heard. I am quite sure that the 
Rotary Club (I assume that there is one in town, though I must 
confess that it was never men¬ 
tioned) will go into action and 
have a “Boost Music Week” if 
there is any real danger that 
the Cincinnati symphony might 
suspend. 

The city is almost as proud 
of her pictures and her art in¬ 
stitutions. Cincinnati’s pre-emi¬ 
nence in art and music is partly 
due to the benefactions of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Taft. The former was a half- 
brother of William Howard 
Taft. The latter was a daugh¬ 
ter of David Sinton, who made 
a fortune by shrewd, careful, 
and typical Queen City invest¬ 
ments. Mr, and Mrs. Taft gave 
vast sums, over many years, to 
the orchestra. In their wills they 
left millions to the Cincinnati 
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Institute of Fine Arts. Their house, now the Taft Museum, has 
an extraordinarily fine collection of paintings by Rembrandt, Hals, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds and other masters, and also a magnificent 
collection of Chinese porcelains. But one or two benefactors— 
even with their millions—do not in themselves create a love for 
art. That love must be innate in the people. In Cincinnati the 
love has flourished for many years. It was nurtured by an influx 
of Germans in the middle of the last century. Out of the four 
hundred and fifty-one thousand residents there are one hundred 
thousand whose parents were born abroad, and of these sixty per 
cent were German. The city was fortunate, too, in the Jews who 
came there to live at about the same time. No doubt these Ger¬ 
mans and Jews have added to the con¬ 
servatism which so definitely marks Cin¬ 
cinnati. But their ears have been attuned 
to audible beauty. Their eyes have been 
open to visual beauty. 

A ND yet—and yet the fact remains that 
■ all this is still but preliminary in the 
search for the key to Cincinnati. Cities, 
like people, are a mixture of good and bad. 

Debit the town, if you like, with a caution 
which stands in the path of progress. You 
must credit her with a stubborn determi¬ 
nation, when at last the true situation 
dawns, to go forward with a program of 
reform. Her Charter Movement has been 
written about ad infinitum and need 
detain us long. Ten years ago Cincinnati 
grew weary of political corruption, and 
now the government is non-partisan. I 
could not learn, for instance, whether the 
genial chief executive, Mayor Russell Wil¬ 
son. is a Democrat or a Republican. No¬ 
body seems to know, and certainly no¬ 
body cares. So with City Manager C. A. Dykstra. A story or 
two about the city government will make things clear. 

“Suppose,” I asked a newspaper man who was showing me 
around, “you get a traffic ticket. Whom do you see?” 

“You see the judge,” he answered sourly, “and you pay your 
fine.” 

This was confirmed by the Rev. Frank H. Nelson of Christ 
Church. Dr. Nelson is one of the best-loved men in Cincinnati; 
he went there from New York almost forty years ago, and he 
has been active in good works ever since. His church is in the 
downtown congested area, and it had been a custom on the part 
of the old regime to give Dr. Nelson special automobile tags which 
permitted him to park his car where he pleased. Some years ago 
he called on City Manager C. C. Sherrill, the predecessor of Mr. 
Dykstra. He said that he would appreciate additional tags for 
some of his church workers. 

“What kind of tags?” asked Colonel Sherrill. Dr. Nelson ex¬ 
plained. 

“That is quite impossible,” said the city manager. “We do not 
tolerate that kind of thing any more, even for you. You will 
turn in the tags at once.” 

Dr. Nelson admits frankly that he was, at first, rather indignant. 
So were other citizens, denied favors of long standing. They soon 
found, however, that the benefits far outnumbered the disad¬ 
vantages. 

Another story is about a contractor who visited his Cincinnati 
banker. A large city contract was soon to be awarded. Upon 
whom should he call to get assistance in preparing his bid? The 
banker said that it was unnecessary to see anyone. 

The contractor laughed heartily and flipped the ash from his 
expensive cigar.' “Sure, sure, I know. I know you people are 
full of virtue, now. That’s O.K. But whom do I see?” 

“You don’t see anyone” insisted the banker. “Just put in your 
bid. If you’re low man, you win. If you’re not, you lose.” 

Ultimately the contractor discovered that such was actually 
the case. He found, as did others anxious to do business with the 
city, that it was no longer necessary to have certain undis¬ 
closed items hidden in his calculations,—five hundred dollars for 
this official and two hundred dollars for that one,—and that bids 
could be lower for their absence. 

A final story is about Fred K. Hoehler, the Safety Director of 
the city, and in command of the police and fire departments as 
well as of other agencies which relate to public welfare. I found 
him to be a youngish gentleman with graying hair, who had once 
been a social worker. It was a relief to discover—for this is the 
rock on which many a reform administration has foundered—that 


he was a tolerant official who knows that mankind is weak and 
given to sin. Mr. Hoehler does not worry about minor sinning. 
If a group of gay young dogs wish to have a stag party at some 
hotel, he does not care—unless, of course, they start to wreck 
the joint in their enthusiasm. He declines to grow too excited 
when it is reported that bookmakers are operating in town, and 
that bets are actually being made on the ponies. 

But Fred Hoehler, I am confident, will countenance no link 
between these flashy gentlemen and his police. I think it is quite 
possible that Cincinnati has her houses of vice. No doubt a taxi- 
driver could locate one, if asked. But I am quite sure that the 
average policeman does not get a weekly dole of twenty-five to 
fifty dollars from these wretched places. 
I do not think the officers of the depart¬ 
ment have hidden bank-accounts, or in 
the too-familiar manner, wonderful tin 
boxes. 

Gangsters do not find Cincinnati a 
healthy place; and this, obviously, is be¬ 
cause the racketeer is helpless without 
political allies. One summer evening not 
long ago a pair of nattily dressed gentle¬ 
men called on Safety Director Hoehler at 
his home. They were friendly, but grieved. 
They said that their activities, vaguely 
related to “protection” for business men, 
were being hampered by the police. They 
asked that this be stopped. Mr. Hoehler, 
according to reports of the incident, looked 
at them calmly, and then at a taxi which 
stood at the curb. 

“Did you come here in that?” he asked. 
They said that they had. 

“Well, get into it again and go away, if 
you don’t mind,” he told them. “I don’t 
care what politicians you know. Your 
game doesn’t work here. ' Good'night.” 

Very much astonished, the mobsters got into the cab and started 
back toward their hotel. Meanwhile Mr. Hoehler had directed 
that a police radio car intercept them. This was done. The blue- 
coats instructed the cab driver to escort his fares to the outskirts 
of town, to a point where an outbound bus could be boarded. 
They followed in the patrol car. 

“We’ll send your bags after you,” they called as the bus pulled 
out with the gangsters. “Don’t come back to Cincinnati.” 

And they never did. 

But the most,interesting single angle of Cincinnati’s story has 
nothing to do with.music or art, industry or the police. Come 
with me to the offices of the Public Health Federation in the 
building occupied by .the Community Chest'. There, among many 
other busy and expert" gentlemen, you wili find Bleeker Marquette, 
executive secretary ’of f the Federation, and his assistant, Dr. 
Floyd P. Allen. The former is a baldish, thin man of middle-age 
with a quiet intensity in his voice. The latter has curly hair with 
a few streaks of gray. He is a physician. But he works with 
statistical tables and an engineer’s slide-rule instead of with 
stethoscope and scalpel. Mr. Marquette and Dr. Allen have been 
piecing together an astonishing tale. They are not yet finished. 
But enough has been done to tell part of the story, which concerns 
the Basin, that low-lying part of the city where disease stalks and 
the death-rate is high. 

I HAVE already referred to the Basin and its poverty. Almost 
five years ago an investigation in Cincinnati showed: first, 
that the city had a higher general death-rate for whites than any 
other major American municipality in which comparable studies had 
been made; second, that the death-rate for negroes was higher 
than in any other city save New Orleans. Not much publicity 
was given to these unhappy discoveries, but word of them spread 
rapidly among the civic leaders in Cincinnati. Immediately vari¬ 
ous excuses were put forth. It was pointed out that the city had 
a very high percentage of non-resident deaths. This was because 
her many fine hospitals and other institutions attracted the sick 
and ailing from all parts of Ohio, and a certain proportion of them 
were too far gone to be cured. It was further suggested that 
Cincinnati’s age-level, due to her slackening population-increase, 
was higher than in other cities. Old people die more rapidly than 
do younger ones. 

These factors were easily proved. Most cities would promptly 
have accepted them as an adequate reason for the high death-rate 
and would have devoted their attention to a new boulevard or a 
new City Hall. But Cincinnati, in her (Please turn to page 104) 
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anybody can get great pictures 
with a 1935 Kodak. The new 
models are so responsive. They co¬ 
operate. They almost think for you. 

Check the new convenience fea¬ 
tures against your old camera. And 
the looks. Then, besides, there are 
new values that aren’t apparent to 
the eye—better lenses and shutters 
than you could ever before buy at 
the price. 

Picture taking is certainly one of 
the finest pastimes. But, as with 
everything else, to get the most 
satisfaction you need equipment 
that’s up to date. Your dealer has 
the newest models . . . see him be¬ 
fore the week-end. Kodaks from 
$5 up; Brownies as low as $1 . .. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y— Only Eastman makes 
the Kodak. 


JIFFY KODAK V. P. (above) 

gives you the latest creation of Eastman designers 
... a smart, small camera that gets good pictures. 
V. P. stands for "vest pocket”—and it really fits. 
Opens for action at the touch of a button. Eye- 
level finder. Takes 1 Hx 2K-inch pictures. Costs $5. 


JIFFY KODAK (above) — It 
works so fast it had to be called 
"Jiffy.” Touch a button — 
"Pop”—it opens. Touch an¬ 
other—"Click”—it gets the 
picture. There’s extra smart¬ 
ness in its etched metal front 
and Icalher-like finish. For 
2H x3K -inch pictures, $8. For 
2 Vi x 4H -inch pictures, $9. 


KODAK SIX-20 (at left) 
— America’s most pop¬ 
ular fine camera. Its 
keen /.6.3 lens lets you 
makesnapshotsat night 
with "SS” Film and 
Photoflood bulbs... its 
1/100-second shutter 
lets you snap the chil¬ 
dren "on the move." 
Richer in appoint - 
ments, with etched side 
panels, and enameled 
parts. For 2 H x 314 • 
inch pictures, $17.50. 
Other models, $14 up. 
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SO CLYDE WAS BORN 


that night and asked her to walk up 
Tower Hill, behind the stores, with him. 
It was a place where lovers went; there 
were ledges to sit on, and groves of little 
firs in which to hide. Fanny, suddenly 
cool and quiet, was not sure she wished 
to go; then, relenting, she went along, 
holding aloof from him, saying nothing. 

Up on the Hill, looking down on the 
lights of the village at their feet, he tried 
to kiss Fanny, and she struck him. 

“Don’t you dare!” she cried. “You’ve 
done enough. You’ve—you’ve spoiled my 
life; that’s what you’ve done, Douglas 
Paul—or whatever your name is! Go 
away. Go right down off the Hill. I 
wish I wouldn’t ever see you again as 
long as I live. I wish you’d go back to 
your—your wife and children, where you 
belong!” 

Being Douglas Paul, he went away. 

Outside his shop he walked up and 
down, then pushed open the door into the 
grocery, seeing Min’s light was on. She 
looked up from her sewing. 

“Well, Mr. Paul! Who’d have thought 
to see you this time of night? What is 
it—you hungry?” 

He had only thrust his head in, and 
was not listening. 

“Say, you’d better go up on the Hill,” 
he told her. “I left Fanny Bridges up 
there. Over at this end where the ledge 
juts out. I don’t know but she’s sick. 
She was talking strange.” 

Min sat and looked at him. So he was 
taking Fanny Bridges on the Hill. It 
was a place where Min had never been 
after dark. The Hill was for lovers. 

“You’d better go along,” he urged her. 

The new little story had not escaped 
Min. Slowly she rose, folding her sewing. 

“You’d better come in and shut the 
door,” she said. “It’s getting pretty cold 
lately. What was this strange talk Fan 
Bridges had over?” 

“Something or other,” Douglas Paul 
said in bewilderment. “I don’t know ex¬ 
actly. Sounded like she thought I had a 
wife and children.” 

“Yes,” Min answered bitterly. “That’s 
what everybody thinks. There’s some 
gossip going around the church to that 
effect. Is it true? Have you got a wife 
and five young ones out in Illinois?” 

D OUGLAS PAUL stared at her. 

“God help me,” he said, “no—I 
never was married.” 

“No; well, I didn’t suppose so,” Min 
told him. “But some of them that looked 
to be such fine friends to you started the 
yarn; and now every man jack of the 
rest is going to believe it. That don’t 
surprise you, does it? You didn’t sup¬ 
pose them little young girls like Fanny 
Bridges cared anything about you but 
what they could get out of you, did you?” 

There was a silence, and then Douglas 
Paul said: “You’d better go up. She 
hadn’t ought to be alone up there.” 

“Oh, I’ll go,” Min answered darkly. 
“I’ll go up, all right. And I’ll tell her 
what I think of her goings-on. But it 
won’t do any good. Only thing, if it will 
open your eyes to what she is—” 

She shrugged into a big double-breasted 
coat and went out into the dark, her step 


(Continued from page 33) 

heavy like a man’s, crunching the frozen 
grass. Through the field and up the hill 
her feet found their way surely, for she 
had traveled this steep path to school, as 
a child, and gone sliding here on Satur¬ 
days. But she had never been here at 
night before, and even now she came 
alone. The little fir trees pointed their 
green fingers. Here was a woman who 
had no lover. . . . 

Fanny Bridges sat up from lying flat 
on the moonlit ledge. Her face was 
silvered, her body a child’s body, round 
and soft under her leather jacket and 
plaid skirt. She was frightened. Min 
could hear her choked breath. She tried 
to crawl away among the junipers. Min 
tramped on doggedly into the light. 

“Oh—oh, it’s Min Dailey!” 

Fanny scarcely sounded reassured. 

“Yes,” Min said, looming grim above 
her, “it’s Min Dailey. Douglas Paul sent 
me up here to see after you. What’s the 
matter with you, anyway? What’ve you 
been saying to him? Can’t you treat a 
decent man decent? What’s the reason 
men can’t take to any woman except the 
kind that’s willing to knife them in the 
back? A tormented wretch like Dorris 
Evanston wouldn’t flick an eyelash about 
making up a lie, to serve her purposes; 
and you’d as quick believe it as not. 
That’s the kind you are.” 

Fanny sat quivering. This was a new 
Min Dailey. This was a sudden straw to 
which to cling. In a swift movement she 
was on her feet, standing wind-whipped 
and white with cold and moonlight. 

“You don’t believe it, then?” she asked. 

It was not a voice to be expected of 
Fanny or of any girl. 

“It’s all I need,” came from Fanny’s 
mouth. “I’m not that kind, Min Dailey. 
It’s just—I’m not so old as you are. I 
haven’t—been—been through what you 
have.” 

The words fathered the realization of 
what she meant. Something in her met 
the soul of Min, and saw how bruised it 
was. She was no longer one of the Deep- 
side young. Min’s eyes fell. It was the 
first time understanding had ever come 
to her, and she found it almost too much 
to bear. 

“But I’ve been through enough. All 
day, and here tonight,” the voice was go¬ 
ing on. “I didn’t believe it. You can 
say it till you die, but it’ll never be true, 
Min Dailey. I did not believe it. Only, 
everybody else did. Everybody I knew. 
Mother does. I don’t know how I’ll dare 
go home tonight, after coming out with 
him. . . . You know how it will be. 
I can’t stand by him, now, and stay at 
home. We couldn’t live here. It wouldn’t 
ever be right for us. We’re marked. . . . 
But I will stand by him if you’ll say you 
don’t believe it, either. That’s all I need. 
That’s how much I care about him.” 

She pulled out a blue ribbon from 
under her dress. 

“He gave me this little ring on here,” 
she said. “He gave it to me the day we 
went into the country. That was a lovely 
day. ... I’d been wondering if I should 
wear it; and tonight I meant to give it 
back to him. I thought I had to. . . . 
But if you’ll swear you don’t believe it 


about him, I’ll put the ring on my finger 
before I go back down the Hill!” 

They stood there together in the wind 
and moonlight, and it was Min’s hour. 
It did not seem long to Fanny, only a few 
breaths, a minute’s hesitation; but for 
Min it was the time of being shut away 
interminably from everything and every¬ 
one but herself, of fighting and rending 
and casting out all that had troubled her 
so long, .of coming back from a great 
distance, quietly, sweetly, peacefully, and 
finding to her surprise that she had 
brought something new and beautiful 
with her. 

She said, with difficulty: “I swear it 
with a will. Douglas Paul himself told 
me it was a lie. I guess that’s proof 
enough. Put your ring on your finger. 
You’ve got you a good man.” 

VES, Fanny had him. He was gone 
J- from Min, for good and all. But it 
did not matter, for who was Douglas 
Paul? Only the radio repair man, forty 
and gaunt, who had sat beside her stove 
in the evenings. 

“I’ll tell you, Fanny,” she said. Her 
words were coming surely now, exultant 
and strong, but quiet. She drew strength 
and calm from this new thing which lay 
beside her. “I’ll tell you something you 
ought to know: I wasn’t always the kind 
of woman I’ve been lately. Once before 
I was twenty I spent a summer with my 
aunt out in Montana. And out there I 
got engaged to a man. ... He was 
twenty-two—twenty-two and a half. Tall 
and square-shouldered and a nice one to 
look at. 

“I might have married him. Clyde, his 
name was—Clyde Harrison. Minnie Har¬ 
rison, my name might have been. We 
used to ride and talk together just like 
you and Douglas Paul. We had great 
times. ... I can see him now, the way 
he wore his collars turned in. 

“But they had a story going about 
him, too. I don’t doubt it started from 
some jealous one, just like Dorris Evan¬ 
ston. There always is that kind. And 
they made me believe it, so I give him 
up. I come home without marrying him 
—and that winter out there he died. 

“That’s what happened to me. And I 
guess you don’t want to be another Min 
Dailey, do you? . . . We had the house 
in mind we meant to buy. Why, I’ve got 
that green chest down at the store full of 
stuff I was making to keep house with. 
... I had my ring on a ribbon around 
my neck, too, but I took it off and give 
it back to him—so all I’ve got left is the 
ribbon. 

“So you see what happened to me. I 
guess it’ll make you have a little more 
courage. That’s foolish, thinking you 
can't stay in Deepside with him if you 
want to. You can stare ’em all down, 
so in six months they won’t even remem¬ 
ber it. You’ll make out—” 

Her words wandered now, her mind 
remaining with difficulty on Fanny. She 
did not hear what Fanny said, nor see 
her motion clearly when she snatched out 
her ring and put it on her finger. When 
Fanny went running ahead down the hill 
to Douglas Paul, Min lingered. This was 
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what she wanted, for Fanny to go, and 
the wind to die down, and the moon to 
drop behind the trees; she wanted to be 
alone in her incredible peace with this 
small, beautiful thing she had created— 
this Clyde Harrison that never was, but 
always would be twenty-two and a half, 
tall and broad and good to see, with the 
collar of his shirt turned in. Sitting on 
the ledge in the cold, Min reached down 
absently, fingering the creased blue rib¬ 
bon Fanny had left on a bush, and finally 
tying it about her own brown neck. 

T HE next spring Fanny Bridges was 
married to Douglas Paul, and they went 
to Illinois on their wedding-trip to visit 
his relatives. Nobody believed the fool¬ 
ish story any longer; Dorris Evanston 


had a new man now, a Government sur¬ 
veyor who wore a uniform. 

The only change was in Min. Here 
nothing was as it had been. Already she 
was ceasing to be a village character, for 
she had become very quiet, pleasant and 
proud, safe and cheerful and gentle like a 
widow who has been left an ample legacy 
of love and worldly goods, so that she 
need ask nothing of anyone as long as she 
lives. Gradually the character of her 
church work changed. She waited on 
tables oftener than she washed dishes; 
and she was welcome to sew with the best 
of women; it was said that the chest of 
linens she gave Fanny Bridges for a wed¬ 
ding-gift had the finest stitches ever set 
in Deepside. . . . 

Last summer I found Min getting old, 


baskets of fruit—and she was furious at 
herself for crying. 

They didn’t lunch that day. He tele¬ 
phoned in the afternoon and said he was 
tied up, but that he’d be around after 
supper and might have something pretty 
important to tell her, so she’d better be 
in. Linnet found the day singularly dull 
and uninviting. That also made her furi¬ 
ous with herself, so much so that she 
stopped in at the old theater during the 
matinee to chat with the girls and make 
faces at the manager if she could ar¬ 
range to bump into him. She knew so 
well why the day seemed dull and empty 
—and pretended she didn’t. 

T HINGS happened at the theater that 
afternoon. She did not enjoy her 
chat with the girls. Linnet had known all 
about show business for years—enough 
about it to keep her skirts out of its mud. 
The girls had hinted things, given her sub¬ 
tle congratulations—elected her, tacitly, 
to the gold-miners’ union to which so 
many of them belonged. It had turned 
the warmth in her heart to a flame of 
rage. . . . 

She waited restlessly for Roger Covert. 
Took a deep breath as she heard him 
clump up the stairs and knock on the 
door, stepped forward to open it—and 
then stood very straight and still with 
her eyes half closed in anger. 

He poured himself into the room. 
There was a great bunch of roses in his 
arms. He thrust them at her excitedly. 
“Linnet!” 

The fact that he didn’t even realize 
she was glaring at him doubled the can- 
dlepower of her glare. He held out his 
long arms. 

“Linnet! I’ve arranged everything! 
You’re all fixed!” He took a step to¬ 
ward her, laughed happily, put his arms 
around her before she realized what he 
was doing, and lifted her into the air. 
“Oh, Linnet, you’ve simply got to marry 
me now! By golly, you just can’t do 
without me. Whoops!” 

Then she bit him—on the neck. He 
put her down, stepped back and swung 
one of his hands up to the wound. She 
drew herself to her full five feet and 
glared so hard that her other glares 
seemed like love-light in comparison. 

“You’re a. rotter! Yes, you’re sly, and 
you’re a rotter. You bought the show 


SMALL BLONDE 

(Continued, from page 45) 

so I’d get my job back! I know; the 
girls told me! And you thought you 
could buy me too! You and your rotten 
money and your rotten boxes of bacon 
and—and— Nobody can buy me, see? 
Get out!” 

Because she was very near the break¬ 
ing-point, and because Roger simply stood 
staring at her with wide hurt eyes look¬ 
ing like a St. Bernard that’s had its coat 
clipped in winter, she got out herself— 
stormed down the stairs and disappeared 
into the darkness of the street. For a 
long time after she left, he stood star¬ 
ing at the door. Presently he sighed and 
sank into the chintz armchair. . . . 

Linnet Pellington turned off Broadway 
into Forty-seventh Street with a great 
whirling of skirts. For all her blondeness 
and her beauty and her littleness, she was 
so mad she could scarcely see. She was 
mad at Roger Covert, the way women 
can be mad only at people they love. It 
makes the madness so much worse when 
you’re mad at somebody you’re fond of. 

She pushed the bell at Martinelli’s as 
though she were mad even at it. She 
was mad at everything. When Martinelli 
opened the door, she lit into him too. 

“Nice kind of people you have coming 
here! That Covert guy thought he could 
buy me. What do you know about that?” 

Martinelli looked surprised. 

“He told me I’d have to marry him 
because I couldn’t get along without him, 
by golly! He bought ‘Girls and Music’ 
so I could have my job back! Him and 
his money! Yah!” 

Martinelli looked down at her. There 
was an odd expression of amusement 
around his mouth, but his eyes were seri¬ 
ous. 

“No,” he said, “Roger Covert didn’t 
buy ‘Girls and Music.’ ” He laughed. 
“No, Roger didn’t buy it. Another guy 
bought it—for the girl that was fired the 
same time you were.” 

Linnet’s anger gave place to surprise. 
It left her so quickly that she felt sud¬ 
denly all empty inside. There was noth¬ 
ing now to take the place of this great 
rage that had filled her small being. 

“And lay off that being-sore stuff,” said 
Martinelli. “There’re a couple of guys in 
back you’re supposed to meet. I don’t 
think they’d go for it.” 

Linnet, bewildered, let him lead her to 
the kitchen cafe. There were just two 


a tall, very neat woman with white hair 
and a pleasant mouth, always wearing 
plain dark blue or black, with a little 
white about her neck. “To lie against the 
ribbon,” I thought. Or didn’t she take 
the blue ribbon? But Fanny and Doug¬ 
las had never found it, though they went 
back to look. Old Albert is dead, and 
Min’s grocery-store is modern and spot¬ 
less, with glass cases for all her wares. 
Deepside boys call her Miss Dailey; and 
when they go in she says, friendly but 
reserved: “What can I do for you?” She 
no longer talks of living in a house by 
the side of the road. She lives at home 
up a little lane; roses climb over her 
gate; her lamp is lighted, but her shades 
are properly drawn. 

I think very well of God. 


men there, and the cook. Once more it 
was the doldrums hour at Martinelli’s. 
She looked at the men, and thought she 
recognized their faces. Then Martinelli 
was introducing her. 

“Miss Pellington, Mr. Doss and Mr. 
Hartzhorn—of Sapphire Pictures.” 

“Oh.” 

She sat down. The two men looked 
at her, mentally undressed her, mentally 
dressed her in a variety of costumes, men¬ 
tally saw her making love, dancing, sing¬ 
ing, crying, laughing, and mentally saw 
Sapphire Pictures making quite a little 
money out of her. Then they looked at 
one another, and Hartzhorn, the older of 
the two, nodded. 

“Oke,” he said to Doss. “We’II sign 
her for three months and see what comes, 
yes?” 

“Yes,” said Doss—which was his busi- 

Hartzhorn waved a small sheaf of news¬ 
paper clippings, and smiled in what he 
felt was a gallant way. 

"A?riSS PELLINGTON,” he said, “now 

-I-’-*- that I’ve seen you, I don’t blame 
that newspaper guy, even if he did lose his 
job for it.” 

“Who?” said Linnet. “For what?” 

“Roger Covert,” said Hartzhorn, “for 
this.” 

He handed her the clippings. There 
were seven of them. They represented 
the week’s output of “Star Gazer,” the 
photoplay critic of the Daily Express. 
They were devoted almost exclusively to 
one Linnet Pellington—“The Mystery 
Girl.” One gathered from these articles 
that she wasn’t really Linnet Pellington 
at all, but was the daughter of at least 
three or four of New York’s richest men. 
Star Gazer didn’t tell you this. He let 
you guess it. He did tell you, and at 
considerable length, a decidedly zippy 
story about the events leading up to her 
throwing her father’s money and her 
mother’s social supremacy in their faces, 
and striking out for herself under an as¬ 
sumed name. One felt that this girl was 
fine and clean and fighting to keep her¬ 
self from being smirched by the deca¬ 
dence that is society. 

Then, after working up this rousing in¬ 
terest in her personality, Star Gazer went 
on to tell of the really remarkable suc¬ 
cess she was making of her stage ca- 
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reer, and stated flatly that one of the 
great picture-companies, who knew who 
she really was, was secretly trying to sign 
her up before the others found her. The 
last three articles ran full-length pictures 
of her, captioned respectively. “Is Linnet 
Pellington the Vanderbilt heiress?” “Is 
Linnet Pellington the debutante niece of 
the Rockefellers?” “Is Linnet Pellington 
Joan Astor?” 

As Linnet read, the type blurred be¬ 
fore her eyes. She knew enough to real¬ 
ize that in these days it is easier to lay 
down your life for a girl than to sacrifice 
your job for her. Roger Covert had done 
this—for her. . . . When she looked up, 
Martinelli had joined them. 

“Has he really lost his job, Marty— 
because of this?” 

Doss answered. 

“Sure,” he said. “No newspaper’ll stand 


my hat. At last, at last! Some clock 
struck five. 

What a distinguished neighborhood my 
father lived in! And I? The devil take 
it! In my entire life I had only twice 
been able to buy books and music. (Good 
heavens! I still owed the lending library 
money.) And I had never had a really 
square meal, either. Even as a child, at 
the military school, I arose hungry from 
the table at Sunday dinner at home. How 
I wanted to ask for another helping! 
Perhaps my mother would not have re¬ 
fused me, but I was too shy, too cravenly 
shy. 

For half an hour I walked up and down 
in front of the house, which was one of 
the finest in the entire embassy quarter. 
Then I went to the porter’s lodge. 

“Is madam at home?” 

T HE man in fashionable livery, with 
side whiskers, slowly placed his spec¬ 
tacles on his newspaper, and replied with 
dignity: 

“Her Excellency went away this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Is my father also not at home?” 

The old lackey at first looked puzzled; 
then he quickly jumped up, smiled defer¬ 
entially, and stammered: 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t quite 
recognize you at first. I hope you will 
excuse me, sir. His Excellency has gone 
out driving, and will not be back until 
this evening sometime. Of course, sir. 
Please, step this way.” 

I walked up the wide steps. 

The General’s orderly opened the door. 
“I want to wait for my father. Show 
me inside.” 

With a look of blank astonishment, he 
left me alone in a large room. In the 
middle stood a billiard-table, covered with 
a green linen cloth. By the window was 
a baby grand piano. Beside the piano 
in a stand were piles of piano selections 
from operettas and the music of current 
hits. My stepmother’s! I felt a grimace 
on my face. 

The next room, of which the door was 
open, was a small smoking-room. From 
there an entrance with curtains on each 
side led into my father’s bedroom, which 
was already prepared for the night. I 
noticed that the sheets of the bed were 


for one of its staff plugging a girl to 
that extent. He lost it today. It’s tough, 
these times.” 

Linnet stiffened. Certain things didn’t 
quite gee. She looked at Martinelli. 

“But all that stuff he sent me—boxes 
of all kinds of things, and baskets of fruit 
and flowers and things. It isn’t tough 
for him; he’s got money.” 

Martinelli smiled and shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “He’s got nerve. He 
told me himself, he used to go down and 
pretend to be seeing somebody off to 
Europe, and swipe the stuff out of state¬ 
rooms.” He laughed again. “He said he 
had the hell of a time finding anything 
that would really be nourishing.” 

“Oh,” said Linnet. She felt suddenly 
even smaller than she was. “Where— 
where is he, Marty? I’ve got to find 


GUILTY 

(Continued from page 49) 

turned down, so clearly could this room 
be seen from the billiard-room. 

I waited for quite a while; then I 
shouted to the servant: 

“Listen. I can’t wait any longer. Tell 
him I called, and that I shall return to¬ 
morrow.” 

I walked into the anteroom. The or¬ 
derly followed me. How, I wondered, 
could I get rid of him? Then it occurred 
to me to tie my shoelaces tighter. While 
doing this, I said over my shoulder: 

“You can go on with what you were 
doing.” 

He disappeared. 

I at once tiptoed into the billiard-room, 
where I looked around for a hiding-place. 
I felt along the wall for a concealed door 
or closet; and as I did so, I somehow 
struck against a whatnot with my out¬ 
stretched hand. The nail came loose, and 
with a terrific crash the whole thing and 
everything on it fell to the ground. 

I listened tensely. One second, two sec¬ 
onds. One minute, two, five minutes. . . . 
Nothing stirred. Nobody had heard the 
noise. I realized at once that the kitchen 
and servants’ quarters must be far away, 
perhaps on another floor. 

I began to put the whatnot out of the 
way to one side, and to put back the 
things on it. Two billiard-balls had rolled 
under the furniture; but the third, the 
red one, I was holding in my hand, shud¬ 
dering curiously. I could not then un¬ 
derstand why. Now I know. There were 
also framed and unframed photographs 
lying on the floor, a lot of unknown peo¬ 
ple on parade, in full dress clothes and 
evening clothes, challenging faces, that 
looked at me in contempt. 

But there was one photograph: a cadet 
of not more than thirteen years, leaning 
his right hand on a balustrade, as if com¬ 
manded to do so, and raising his terrified 
face sideways. I received a mystical 
shock. Was that boy still alive? Would 
he never die, be buried and forgotten? 
Why could I not get that child corpse out 
of my blood? I tore up the photograph, 
my heart almost breaking. This man, 
my father, could not refrain from set¬ 
ting up this trophy of victory in his own 
room. 

Good heavens! There was something 
else! It was one of the dumb-bells with 


“So do I,” said Hartzhorn. “I have 
an idea that guy could run our publicity 
department.” 

“Yes,” said Doss. 

Hartzhorn grinned. “Maybe you two 
like to come out to the Coast together, 
yes?” 

He looked very sexy when he said this; 
yet Linnet, knowing how he meant it, 
could have kissed him. . . . 

But it was a long time before Linnet 
found Roger Covert. She and Martinelli 
searched the town but located not even 
a trace of him until, wearily and more 
lonely than she’d ever believed she could 
be, Linnet climbed the shabby stair and 
opened the door of her room, and saw a 
chair pulled up by the foot of the couch. 

“Oh, I love you so!” she said. 

The feet that were occupying the chair 
wiggled appreciatively in their sleep. 


which I had to exercise in those days dur¬ 
ing the holidays. How heavy it was! I 
remembered hundreds of hours’ exercise, 
and pressed the cold metal to my breast, a 
witness of the fear and anxiety which had 
never left me. To think that I should 
find it here after all these years! This 
was no mere accident. 

“It remained hidden all this time. But 
now, in this hour, the old dumb-bell 
comes to meet me, seeks me out, and 
tempts me, whispers that thought to me, 
that I must say no, warns me—and I 
understand only too well.” 

For a moment I hesitated. Should I 
misunderstand it? Is this piece of iron, 
by any chance, pleading for my father, 
who had dragged it around with him for 
years, who has not stowed it away in the 
lumber-room, nor thrown it on the rub¬ 
bish heap, where it might be removed 
to a smelting oven and turned into an¬ 
other form? Is this dumb-bell grateful to 
my father for his protection? 

Why, then, did he keep it, and after so 
many wanderings, bring it here and give 
it house room in this official residence? 
Why? It could not be ordinary care¬ 
lessness. Never! Not one dull spot on 
a brass button escapes his eye. Was it 
tenderness, an unconscious memory of the 
little boy who was once his son? I held 
the iron end of the dumb-bell to my ear, 
but it remained silent. The answer was 
sufficient forme, however; I understood it. 

It had to be. I tested the firmness of 
the two ends, to see if they were strong¬ 
ly attached to the handle. It was as firm 
as if cast in one piece. I put it in 
my pocket. 

M EANWHILE it had grown dark. The 
street lamps were lighting up. The 
windows threw squares of light on the 
floor and the furniture. I decided to 
creep under the billiard-table, where I was 
better hidden. With my penknife I cut a 
hole in the linen cover, like the peep-hole 
in a theater curtain. Now I could plainly 
see what was happening in this room ana 
the next. 

Why, I do not know, but all of a sud¬ 
den I had a mad desire to give myself 
away, to play the piano loudly, and so 
divinely that the immense harmonies 
would destroy all that was- ugly. Only 
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with difficulty could I keep still. There 
were huge drops of cold sweat on my 
forehead, I was making such an effort, to, 
overcome this desire. 

Now I noticed for the first time the 
regular tick-tock of a large clock in the 

I clasped my fingers around the dumb¬ 
bell. The clock struck eight. . . . 

It struck half past eight, then nine. 
The hum of the city outside grew softer. 
What was I actually doing here? I did 
not know. I did not know anything. 

T HEN away in the distance I heard a 
key rattling. I buried my face in my 
hands. That is the way it used to be, 
long ago! When I was six years old and 
even younger. The key rattled exactly 
like that. I could hear it deep in my 
dreams. Then footsteps resounded, com¬ 
ing nearer and nearer, and I nearly fainted 
from fear; I could feel a soft light under 
my closed eyes, and then some one bent 
over me—long ago! 

But now, my cheek burned like fire. 
“Like fire!” I uttered the words aloud, 
as if I still hoped to betray myself. I 
could hear steps and voices in the ante¬ 
room. Two people were talking. One 
was giving orders, the other repeating 
them. The door opened, and my father 
entered, followed by his orderly. 

“So he was here?” 

“Beg your pardon?” 

“I say: was my son here?” 

“Yes, Your Excellency.” 

“How did he look?” 

“Well, he—I’m very sorry, Your Ex¬ 
cellency, but I don’t know.” 

“Look at people more carefully the 
next time.” 

“Very good, Your Excellency.” 

“Did you prepare my lozenges?” 
“They’re on the night-table, Your Ex¬ 
cellency.” 

“And the hot-water bottle?” 

“I’ll bring it at once. Your Excellency.” 
“When was he here?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“When was Carl—when was my son 
here, I said.” 

“Oh, about half-past five; and he left 
about a quarter to seven.” 

“Did he leave any message?” 

“Yes, Your Excellency. The gentle¬ 
man said he’d call again tomorrow.” 

“The gentleman? The gentleman? 
What gentleman? You mean Lieutenant 
Duschek.” 

“Your Excellency, I beg to report that 
the Lieutenant was not in uniform.” 

“What! Not in uniform? In civilian 
clothes during an inquiry? Preposter- 

Clanking his spurs, the General walked 
up and down. The words “lozenges” and 
“hot-water bottle” almost moved me. But 
that “Preposterous!” in his revoltingly in¬ 
solent tone, made me furious. Then the 
servant came with the hot-water bottle. 
The General coughed. 

“Didn’t Lieutenant Duschek look rath¬ 
er—rather ill?” 

“Yes indeed. Your Excellency. He was 
slightly wounded.” 

“Where did he wait?” 

“In this room.” 

“Is that so?” 

The General paused, rattled his spurs 
noisily, and then said, as if concluding a 
frequently discussed matter? 


“Tell Lieutenant Duschek tomorrow 
that I do not receive here officially, that 
I do not receive here at all. Do you un¬ 
derstand?” 

“Very good, Your Excellency.” 

This last sentence made me beside my¬ 
self with rage. He had hit me and flogged 
me, and here he was, still playing the 
comedy of His Majesty’s Army. 

I held the dumb-bell more firmly. I 
had only one thought: “It is destiny.” 
The skin on my cheek became more burn¬ 
ing and tense with excitement. I felt 
that in my excitement the broken tissue 
of my wound had opened, and the warm 
blood was slowly trickling down my cheek. 
I now felt the moment was not only right 
but welcome. 

Meanwhile my father had gone into his 
bedroom. His orderly helped him to un¬ 
dress. I turned away, a sense of shame 
preventing me from looking in that di¬ 
rection. I heard distinctly the groaning, 
moaning and yawning of a man who is 
in far from good health. Finally his man 
left. 

The General turned out the lights in 
all rooms with one movement, the switch 
being just above his bed. Now all was 
quiet. A restless body tossed to and fro. 
My forehead was moist. I could still feel 
the blood trickling down my cheek. My 
hands were wet by it. I waited for the 
clock to strike the next time. . . . Ten! 
At the last stroke, I crawled out of my 
hiding-place. I was uncertain what would 
happen. My thoughts were dominated by 
a stupidly repeated sentence: “Make a 
clean cut of it!” 

In my right hand the dumb-bell was 
firmly clasped. I counted three, prepared 
at the last count to give the signal for 
the downfall of the world. 

One—two—three! 

I pulled myself together, tiptoed to the 
curtained bedroom door, and stood so 
that I could not be seen. I stayed thus 
for a long time. Then I raised the dumb¬ 
bell and hit it noisily against the hollow¬ 
sounding door-posts. 

I heard some one sit up in bed, and a 
hoarse, sleepy voice said: 

“Who is that?” 

I did not answer. Then everything in 
the room was quiet. But I felt that he 
was sitting up in bed, holding his breath 
and listening. For the second time I hit 
three fearful blows on the door-posts. 
The man inside jumped out of bed. His 
breathing was rapid and painful. A hand 
fumbled around in search of the switch. 
Then I knocked for the third time, with 
a wide sweep of the arm, and cried: 
“Father!” 

Madly he turned on the light in all the 
rooms. And then I raised the dumb-bell. 
. . . But some one came toward me. 
Who was it? With his feet in flapping 
slippers, wearing a long gray night-gown, 
its cord untied at the waist, his white hair 
tousled, his mustache drooping, undyed, 
gray, with patches under his deathly 
frightened eyes, the prominent cheek¬ 
bones of a corpse, blue lips, which could 
not be concealed by the ugly glitter of 
his gold teeth—this old man who tottered 
through the door was my father. 

“You?” said a voice like a death-rattle. 

“I,” replied another voice in broken 
tones. 

Slowly the blood ran down my cheek, 
my collar, my suit, and fell in thick drops 


on the floor. With the dumb-bell still 
raised in my hand, I walked toward the 
billiard-room and ordered the old man to 
follow me. 

Where was the General, the saber-rat¬ 
tling lord of battle and master of the 
world? An old man in a night-gown, his 
stunned gaze centered upon the weapon 
in my hand, looking occasionally at the 
blood on my face, silently obeyed and 
stood trembling, some distance away. I 
stamped my foot: 

“Come here!” 

My father’s body was visibly shaking 
as with fever. He looked like some one 
fighting against a wild nightmare. He 
bowed his head and tried to say some¬ 
thing; but not a word, not a sound could 
be heard. A heavenly joy filled my whole 
being. Ah, how, how I longed for the 
great cue, the key word! I raised my 
cramped hand with the dumb-bell higher 
and higher. With bulging eyes my father 
watched me, but still he did not utter a 
word. 

My hypnotic power was so strong that 
he never took his eyes off me, nor ran to 
the door, which he could easily have done. 
I swung my arm far back—and then 
something insane occurred. A rhythm 
seized my legs which I could not control. 
Imperiously I held out my other hand. 
My father bowed still lower, protected 
the back of his head with both hands, and 
I followed him around and around the 
billiard-table, with that stamping tread. 

H E marched panting before me, and I 
kept time to this uncanny trium¬ 
phal march, never overstepping or dimin¬ 
ishing the distance between, as I marched 
behind him, my armed hand raised, my 
head thrown back in unconscious enthu¬ 
siasm. His breathing grew more and more 
asthmatic. His unfastened night-gown, 
with its wide sleeves, slipped farther and 
farther off his shoulders, until it fell off 
him completely. 

Now he was no longer an officer. A 
naked old man, with a deeply wrinkled 
back, was swaying feebly before me. 

“The truth,” I thought, “the truth!” I 
stamped on, enjoying the triumphant se¬ 
cret of the incomprehensible rhythm. How 
long this march lasted, this deliberate 
chase around the table, I shall never 
know. First he lost one slipper, then the 
other. Finally, he was stumbling in front 
of me, stark naked. 

I did not hold myself back. I knew 
that the black magic at work in me must 
not lose its power. Suddenly the naked 
old man stood still, turned to me, and 
fell panting on his knee. In his upraised 
hands I could read the prayer: “Be quick 
about it!” 

The man who was kneeling before me 
was not fifty-nine years old; he was 
eighty. Again I had a feeling of insane 
triumph. But now I thought: “I didn’t 
want this. I never wanted my father to 
kneel to me. He mustn’t do that. No¬ 
body should. Is that Papa? I don’t 
know. But I will not kill this sick man, 
because I am not certain.” 

Pain and pity! 

My father was still kneeling before 
me. But what is this? All over the floor, 
blood in large pools! What have I done? 
Is that his blood? Have I shed blood? 
Oh, God! What is that? No, no! Thank 
God, I am no murderer. It is my blood, 
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spilled by him. My blood? It is mys¬ 
terious; his blood and mine, mingled here 
on the ground. 

I lifted the General up and threw his 
night-gown around his shoulders. 

“Go to sleep.” 

That was the last word spoken between 
us, this night. 

Later, out in the street, I hurled the 
dumb-bell, and with it the sickness of 
youth, far from me. 


Chapter Twelve 

W HAT happened from day to day and 
year to year since that abysmal hour, 
to describe all further details, is abhor¬ 
rent to me. 

However—I was found guilty on all 
three charges and was condemned, ac¬ 
cording to military law, to nine months’ 
imprisonment in a fortress, chiefly be¬ 
cause of actual physical violence against 
a superior officer. During my imprison¬ 
ment and afterward, I never again saw 
my father. 

Later on in New York, at the beginning 
of the world war, I often read his name 
in the newspapers, but it gradually dis¬ 
appeared from the reports. Having been 
immediately promoted to be an infantry 
general, he was probably one of the first 
generals to be retired, whether guilty or 
innocent, although they were mostly 
guilty. Whether he is still alive, and 
where, and in what circumstances, after 
the power and influence of his social class 
were destroyed, I have no idea. I am 
through with him and with my former 
country, though I was born on the old so- 
called “military frontier.” To both I say: 
“Ave atque vale!” 

While in prison I earned some money 
by copying music, collating manuscripts, 
and correcting proofs. After my release, 
my savings were somewhat more than the 
price of a third-class ticket and the legal¬ 
ly prescribed sum of money which must 
be produced in order to land in America. 

When I left the offices of the military 
court, and had my savings and my last 
soldier’s pay in my pocket, I was free for 
the first time in my life. I immediately 
sold my entire military wardrobe, pro¬ 
cured civilian clothes and other necessities, 
took an express ticket for Hamburg, 
which was good for three days, and one 
lovely July morning left the capital. After 
a journey of a few hours, the train entered 
the station of that large provincial town 
where I had spent my childhood. I seized 
my valise and got out. 

It was noon. The sun was streaming 
over streets still moist with rain. Every¬ 
thing seemed alien and dead, so far as I 
was concerned. The air was oppressive, 
and the people’s faces were strained. At 
first I was bored; then I had an inexplicable 
sense of discomfort. I became nervous 
and began to regret that I had inter¬ 
rupted my journey. I was faced by the 
dreariness of an endless afternoon. 

Then my eye was caught by an adver¬ 
tisement on a billboard: “Island Pleasure 
Grounds—Moving Pictures—Scenic Rail¬ 
way—Roller Coaster—Military Bands— 
Restaurant: Excellent Hot and Cold Cui- 

I knew the place. I must have been 
there once. I had chosen the right pro¬ 
gram for this afternoon. 
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I went through a lofty towerlike struc¬ 
ture bedecked with many flags. I was 
greeted by a chaotic roar of electric or¬ 
gan music—and all of a sudden I had a 
vivid picture of that thirteenth birthday 
of mine. But in the course of years 
everything had become mean and thread¬ 
bare. The merry-go-rounds went more 
slowly; their color had somewhat lost its 
magic; the overhead draperies were faded 
and tattered, as they fluttered when the 
machinery turned. 

As it was a week-day, there were few 
visitors in the streets where the booths 
were. Indolently, silently, smoking their 
pipes, and shouting only once in a while, 
the proprietors and barkers were standing 
alone or in small groups. 

I went up to one of the loafing booth- 
owners: 

“Could you tell me where the booth 
is, in which there are automatic figures, 
whose hats you knock off?” 

“Of course, you mean old Kalender’s 
booth?” 

“I don't know the man’s name.” 

“Well, old Kalender was murdered early 
yesterday morning.” 

“Kalender?” 

“Why, yes! The whole town is talk¬ 
ing about it. The old man was bumped 
off by his rascal of a son—by August, the 
ruffian!” 

“I have only just arrived here.” 
“Haven’t you read the paper?” he asked. 
“Today’s Morning Post?” 

“No.” 

“Wait a moment.” 

He went into the booth and returned. 
“Here you are. Here is the Morning 
Post. This is the article—no, not that 
one: this one here, to the right, at the 
bottom of the page. What? Of course, 
you can keep the paper. I don’t want it 
any more. The booth? Look! Do you 
see that crowd? That’s where it is, on 
your right as you go out.” 

“Thank you." 

I took the paper and read it as I 
walked along: 

Father and Son 
Murder by a Criminal Son 

Crime is alarmingly on the increase. 
All human relationships are being under¬ 
mined by the canker of heartless, profit¬ 
eering cynicism. Family ties are being 
loosened; brother raises his hand against 
brother; and a loved and cherished son 
cold-bloodedly splits open his kindly fa¬ 
ther’s skull with a club—the picture can¬ 
not be visualized without a shudder of 

The entire community for many miles 
around knew old man Kalender. He was 
what might be called a local institution. 
His booth on the Island is a favorite with 
young and old. Which of our citizens 
has not tried, at least once, to knock the 
hat off one of his grotesque figures with 
a ball 1 

It has been shown, and the unhappy 
mother herself has regretted it, that the 
old man never scolded his son, but gave 
everything his son demanded of him, al¬ 
though he often did it with a sigh of 
misgiving. So great was his love for 
this son, who was no longer a child, 
but a grown man of twenty-six! 

Nevertheless, twenty-four hours ago, 
at five in the morning, the son lured his 
father out to the booth, on some pre¬ 


text or other, got him into conversation, 
and killed him with a club right in front 
of the grotesque puppets. The motive 
is so far a puzzle, and it remains to be 
seen whether human justice is capable 
of solving it. Often as the son had 
robbed and cheated his father in the 
course of years, this time he took noth¬ 
ing. Kalender's well-filled wallet had 
not been touched. It is certain that this 
is not a case of deliberate murder with 
robbery. 

At the time of the murder everyone 
in the amusement park was asleep. The 
murderer dragged the body in cold blood 
to a disused building yard, where there 
were piles of rotten boards and building 
materials stowed away. The son threw 
his murdered father, as far as can be as¬ 
certained, into an old lime-pit, piled fire¬ 
wood, a sack, and other rubbish over 
him, dragged up a heap of long boards 
and piled them high over the pit, so that 
it looked as if they had been there for 
ages. It was by pure chance that a rag¬ 
picker, several hours later, discovered 
blood-stains on the boards and notified 
the police. 

Was robbery the motive? No! Was 
it revenge? No. The mother swears 
that there had never been a quarrel be¬ 
tween father and son, that the father 
had always been indulgent; in fact, he 
was a little afraid of his son. 

But what does the murderer say? 
Nothing! He is silent. He does not 
care! Here we are in the presence of the 
Sphinx, of unfathomable mystery. 

I COULD read no more. The article 
filled many columns of the newspaper. 
The print swam before my eyes. . . . 

Doctors declare that the human body 
contains two nervous systems, the active 
and the passive. But I maintain—and 
the medical men may laugh at me—that 
there is a third nervous system, a third, 
unexplored nervous system, which I must, 
with all due modesty, call the magic nerve. 

All of us in our youth have eagerly read 
ghost-stories. When the ghost or some 
other grisly apparition, appeared in the 
story, the hero always felt “a cold shud¬ 
der running down his back,” and we al¬ 
ways experienced that feeling. “Cold 
shudder” is not a bad description of the 
vibrations of the third nervous system. 
“Back,” certainly, is inaccurate. The key¬ 
board on which these shudders play lies 
outside our material being, and is situated 
in that subtle unexplored substance which 
surrounds us and streams back to us, in 
that substance for which “aura” is the 
commonest name, and which, in fact, 
finds its maximum density in our backs. 

When the hand of the invisible powers 
presses this third nervous system, facul¬ 
ties, conditions and potentialities are 
aroused in us which, once they retreat 
into darkness, leave no traces behind, 
evade expression, and make a mockery 
of memory. 

People will understand me. I was stand¬ 
ing before the booth of the murdered 
man, before the booth where I had shed 
my father’s blood, many years ago. At 
that time, before I succumbed to a severe 
attack of nervous fever, the yellow, hol¬ 
low-eyed face of a boy had bent over me. 
How attentive, how strangely interested 
that staring face was, that last picture 
before the sleep of sickness overcame me! 


And he was the same age as I! In the 
presence of the judge he was silent. He 
could not describe his motive. But has 
he not fulfilled that which he saw in me 
on that day long ago? Perhaps the ball 
merely left my trembling hand too soon. 
Nevertheless, I had taught the boy that 
there were other objectives, besides the 
hats of helpless unfeeling puppets. 

T HE crowd before the booth was tense 
with wisdom and excitement. They 
were talking about the murder, excited 
and happy because something had hap¬ 
pened at last, because there was some¬ 
thing which affected their curiosity and 
self-consciousness like hot whisky. They 
shouted and cursed August, the murderer 
of his father Julius. 

Behind the counter, where there were 
pyramids of balls in baskets and bowls, 
stood an elderly woman, in a cape and 
hood, with black knitted mittens. In an 
unmistakably Saxon dialect she invited 
the chattering crowd: 

“Come on, gentlemen! Try your luck. 
Ten shots for five cents!” 

What was that? Behind her, a boy sud¬ 
denly appeared, a yellowish, weakly youth, 
with deep-sunk, dark-ringed eyes. Who 
was it? Then he disappeared in the back¬ 
ground—the ever re-born, the eternal boy 
of thirteen. 

At this moment I was seized by the 
insane rhythm of the character puppets. 

A fearful chord was struck on my third 
nervous system. Swaying up and down, 
grinning and saluting, there they all were: 
the mandarin, the Jack Tar, the hangman, 
the fantastic officer. Mockingly they 
bobbed up and down on their mythical 
school benches, hid themselves, like peo¬ 
ple who do not allow themselves to be 
caught, who have no intention of sur¬ 
rendering their loot, who are so sure of 
their immunity that they even taunt the 
police by bobbing up and down. 

On the revolving disk, in their shabby 
frock coats and top hats with mourning 
bands, the tottering opium-addicts wan¬ 
dered mournfully past the imaginary door. 

Who are you? Who are you all in your 
undisturbed motion? Are you our neigh¬ 
bors, predecessors or successors? Those 
millions of unknown people whom we 
meet in the streets and in drawing-rooms? 
Are you shattered corpses which, accord¬ 
ing to an incomprehensible law, must bear 
for all eternity amongst us the form you 
once had? Are you still unborn, all of 
you, shadows whose future existence is 
projected into the present? 

Are you the powers of light and dark¬ 
ness, the countless total of formless be¬ 
ings, of immaterial forms, but active des¬ 
tinies, who hover between the two only 
real poles of existence, between the Me 
and the Thee? 

Are you the creators of all movements 
from the beginning? The initiators, in¬ 
dicators and spectators of all murders, 
wars, sacrifices, heroic deeds, achieve¬ 
ments, crimes, love-affairs, walks, celebra¬ 
tions, marriages, excursions, deathbed 
sighs, earthquakes and mild breezes, the 
fomenters of great peace and great un¬ 
rest, whose mysterious looms weave the 
invisible threads which bind all living 
things together? Who are you? 

The old Saxon woman asked me to try 
my luck. But I left the Island the same 
evening and resumed my journey. 
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From Hamburg I wrote the following 
letter—and this was my final communica¬ 
tion to the Old World: 

To His Majesty’s Attorney General 

“Sir: Although unknown to you, I am 
writing to you about a matter which is 
very dear to my heart. If I had to choose 
a pseudonym, in order to lend any signifi¬ 
cance to my very ordinary name, I should 
sign myself, Parricide. 

“With your humanistic education you 
will immediately understand what the 
Romans meant by this word, and you will 
certainly also remember, furthermore, that 
Duke Johannes was called the Parricide, 
because he challenged his father, the Ger¬ 
man Emperor Albrecht, to death, when 
they were out walking together. 

“I mention this merely to show that 
your city’s leading newspaper (the Morn¬ 
ing Post, founded in 1848, issue of July 
4, 1914) is wrong in stating that parricide 
is a privilege of the lower classes. As 
facts from time immemorial show, it hap¬ 
pens in the best circles. I, for example, 
who come from a military family, have 
killed my father twice; and the first time 
it was really a sanguinary encounter. I 
mention my own case, sir, in order to give 
you a profounder insight into a case 
which you will assuredly have to examine 
officially. Needless to say, I refer to the 
cast of August Kalender. 

“ ‘But my dear Mr. Duschek,’ I can 
hear you say, ‘how' can you expect a law¬ 
yer to compare the two cases? In the 
first place, your father, His Excellency 
Field Marshal Duschek von Sporentritt, 
is still alive.’ 

“Here, my dear sir, I must unfortu¬ 
nately interrupt you, because theoretically 
it makes no difference whether my father 
is alive or not. 

“I can see your faintly mocking smile, 
as you say: ‘It may be actually a mat¬ 
ter of indifference to a philosopher, a 
theologian or some such theorist; but to 
a lawyer only the real fact is valid and in 
evidence. Further, your esteemed father 
can hardly be compared to old Julius Kal¬ 
ender. Everyone in our city knew that 
stiff, strict, dashing officer years ago. He 
was a real son of Majs, a rough warrior, 
a soldier to the very marrow of his bones, 
in whom there were no weaknesses and 
compromises. The son of such a marti¬ 
net did not lie on a bed of roses. He had 
to prove something; he received more 
curses than praise. We lawyers know the 
human soul and are experienced psychol¬ 
ogists. • Therefore we are prepared to 
admit that such—possibly excessive— 
training might inflict wounds, hurts and 
scars on a young soul, which might later 
turn into hate and deeds of violence. 

“ ‘That something of the sort happened 
to you, and you were punished according¬ 
ly, is hereby admitted. You see, we pros¬ 
ecuting attorneys can also speak for the 
defense. But the mitigating circum¬ 
stances aforesaid hardly apply to this beast 
August. Wasn’t his father a good fel¬ 
low, an artistic temperament, so to speak, 
a good-humored joker, an indulgent fa¬ 
ther, who never raised the devil, and al¬ 
ways paid the debts of his son for women 
and liquor?’ 

“Permit me, sir, to make a remark: 

“Whether the father was strict or easy¬ 
going is, in the last analysis, unimportant. 
He was loved and hated because he had 
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Madame X 
investigates: 



the truth about laxatives 
— as told to Madame X, 
the Ex-Lax reporter 


HIS is Madame X, the inquiring 
reporter on assignment for Ex-Lax, 
the world famous chocolated laxative. 

The Ex-Lax Company said to me: 
“Pack a bag...hop a train...go here, 
there and everywhere. Get the real folks 
of this country to tell you what THEY 
think about Ex-Lax. We want the plain 
facts. Go into any town, walk along any 
street, ring any doorbell. Get the story.” 
Here are a few jottings from my note- 

"EFFECTIVE”..used everything 
hut nothing relieved me until I took 
Ex-Lax.” Frank H. Port, 118-48 — 154th 
Street, Jamaica, Long Island. 
"GENTLE".. ."It is, thereiore, very 
important when I take a laxative that 
it be one that is not harsh, yet it must 
be effective.” Mrs. Anne E. Stadt, 7401 
4th Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

“EASY TO TAKE" ... “7 prefer Ex-Lax 
to all laxatives because it’s easy to take 
and I like the taste.” Pilot William 
Warner, Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

“ NON-HABIT-FORMING ”...“/ don’t 
think one should take laxatives all the 
time, but only when one needs it. With 
Ex-Lax I get the desired result and 
don’t believe it forms a habit.” Miss 
Bessie M. Bean, 5687 Hub Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Ex-Lax comes in 10c and 25c boxes— 
at any drug store. Insist on the genuine, 
spelled E-X-L-A-X. 

When Nature forgets — 
remember 

EX-LAX 

THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


the power of a father, not because he was 
kind or unkind. This profound secret, 
this slightly evident but far-reaching rev¬ 
elation, came to me in the most difficult 
hours of my life, in one hour particularly, 
when much of the nature of this world 
was revealed to me. 

“You may ask: ‘If hatred of fathers is 
a circumstance to which sons are sub¬ 
jected, why do not more sons murder 
their fathers? Why has the conscience 
of the world always regarded parricide as 
the most horrible of murders? I insist 
upon an answer: why do more sons not 
murder their fathers?’ 

“My answer is: they do murder them, 
in a thousand ways, in their wishes, in 
their dreams, and even in those moments 
when they think they are trembling for a 
father’s life. 

“You, sir, have had a classical educa¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, I have not, for my 
father condemned me to military school, 
acting to the best of his knowledge. 
Nevertheless I know the Greek tragedy in 
which CEdipus , unaware that the gray¬ 
headed traveler is his father, kills the old 
man. This tragedy is a veritable fount of 
human metaphysics, and I have no hesi¬ 
tation in agreeing with Sophocles, that: 

“ ‘Every father is Laius, the progenitor 
of CEdipus; every father has sent his son 
out into the desert mountains, out of fear 
lest the latter deprive him of his author¬ 
ity—that is to say, lest he become differ¬ 
ent, take up a different profession from 
his father’s, lest he refuse to carry on his 
father’s traditions, point of view, inten¬ 
tions and ideas, and actually deny these, 
overthrow them, and discredit them, sub¬ 
stituting his own in their place.’ 

“Every son, however, like CEdipus, 
kills Laius, his father; knowingly or un¬ 
knowingly, he kills the old stranger who 
bars his way. So that we may under¬ 
stand each other more clearly, I ask you 
to consider the relations between the gen¬ 
erations as a whole. 

“You are enough of a psychologist and 
professional man to know the distaste and 
fear with which older officials, soldiers, 
merchants and artists follow the careers 
of their younger colleagues. They would 
like to get rid of the young altogether, 
or keep them for life as grateful pupils, 
docile disciples. The motive power of 
our civilization is violence! And the 
education of which we talk so proudly is 
nothing but passionate violence, sharpened 
by self-hatred, by the recognition of one’s 
own hereditary defects in that likeness of 
himself which every father punishes in his 
son, instead of his own person. 

“This tragedy of father and son is built, 
like all other tragedies, on a crime. Would 
you like to know what the crime is in this 
universal human tragedy? It is a greedy, 
unquenchable thirst for authority, the in¬ 
ability to step aside and be resigned. 

“How do we know, sir, whether the 
kindness of the amiable Julius to his de¬ 
praved August was not one of the thou¬ 
sand forms which the desire for authority 
can assume? We must admit that we 
know Kalender and his son very slightly, 
and know nothing of the nature of their 
relations. Julius cannot speak, and Au¬ 
gust refuses to do so. But it remains 
certain that robbery was not the motive 
of this parricide. 

“One more point! The Kalender case 
and the Duschek case (you will probably 


think me insane) may be termed classic 
for the following reasons: 

“The profession into which my father 
drove me from you was the profession of 
killing. Fencing, shooting, tactics, artil¬ 
lery instruction—all these things which I 
was compelled to study during many bit¬ 
ter hours, without being able to overcome 
my loathing of them, were all comprised 
in the science of murder. 

“What of August Kalender? To what 
profession did his father condemn him? 
From his earliest youth, day in and day 
out, all he saw were those balls as hard 
as stone, with which human heads were 
bombarded, to the accompaniment of 
rough, furious and repulsive cries. 

“The school, my dear Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, to which our fathers sent us both 
was an academy of murder. Who, there¬ 
fore, is guilty? The Albanians have an 
old saying that the person murdered, not 
the murderer, is guilty. 

“I do not want to be pardoned. I the 
murderer, and he the person murdered— 
both of us are guilty; he a little more 
so than I. But may there not be ‘fellow- 
criminals,’ or rather, ‘chief criminals,’ 
bearers of the germs, good and bad, of 
Fate, who infect us? 

“Just consider this: On May 30th of 
last year, on the very day when I raised 
my hand against my father for the sec¬ 
ond time, I had originally had suggested 
to me nothing less than an attempt on the 
life of the Czar of Russia. Suggested by 
whom? By the purest people, the most 
disinterested fanatics. Yes, by heaven, 
they were—although there are moments 
when it seems to me they were creatures 
of illusions, dream figures. However, that 
has nothing to do with this case. 

“Nevertheless I would suggest, sir, that 
as judge you should spend a night in Kal- 
ender’s booth, in the company of his pup¬ 
pets, before you bring your indictment 
into court. I myself would like to know 
whether these figures are still during the 
night, or must they bob up and down to the 
rhythm of their damnation, even in those 
empty hours. Do those old piano-play¬ 
ers, dancing-masters and undertakers glide 
through the gray morning twilight? As 
they patiently expose their heads to the 
impudent balls, they are probably saying 
to themselves: ‘Oh, you big and little 
idiots, who think you can hit us, who are 
unfortunately invulnerable! We are mere¬ 
ly the mirage between your Me and your 
Thee. You think you are wounding us, 
but you are killing each other!’ I swear 
to you that you will understand this let¬ 
ter in the presence of Kalender’s puppets. 

“I will close this long and unconven¬ 
tional letter cleanly and truthfully. I 
have said a great deal about the enmity 
between fathers and sons. But I assure 
you I have also known the love of a son 
for his father. Now I know that this 
love was the strongest impulse of my soul, 
the all-consuming possession of my life. 
It kept all other life away from me, and 
filled the cup of my misfortune to the 
brim. I know this love. It must be the 
shyest and most mysterious love in the 
world, for it is the mystery of unity and 
of the blood itself. 

“In the hope, Mr. Attorney General, 
that you will not fail to spend a night in 
Kalender’s booth, I remain, 

“Your obedient servant, 

“Carl Duschek.” 
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I HAVE given an exact copy of my let¬ 
ter to the Attorney General of that 
city. The next day I embarked at Cux- 
haven, and after a ten-day crossing, I had 
my first glimpse of the Statue of Liberty. 
Noise and the music of the orchestra 
greeted us. It was August 1, 1914. Here 
follow the words of one who has been 
saved, in the form of an 
Epilogue. 

I spent my childhood and youth in a 
world where, I believe, not a soul had the 
faintest conception of true experience. In 
a world of active and passive fools, I lost 
beyond recall the most precious days of 
my life. Groaning under the pressure of 
false weights, my soul created false coun¬ 
ter-weights. 

One thing I have understood. Every¬ 
thing is meaningless, unless it brings new 
blood, new life, new reality into the world. 
Only new reality matters. Everything 
else is the devil’s work, especially dreams, 
those horrible vampires, to which all 
weaklings and cowards surrender, all who 
are afraid ever to crawl out of child¬ 
hood’s corner. Many people never do so, 
many thousands, even millions, prefer to 
remain hidden in the dark corners of their 
childhood. 

It seems to me, you people over there 
in Europe, that your world of uniforms, 
courts, orders, churches, tinsel republics, 
industries, trade activity, fashions, art- 
exhibitions, newspaper and opinions, rep¬ 
resents merely a huge out-of-date, spider- 
webbed, decorated corner, in which the 
vast childhood fear of mankind cowers, 
committing evil in the illusion of dreams. 
Let he who can, escape. 

What can bring reality into the world? 
Who can say? Thought, which brought 
down fire from heaven, like the hoarse 
cry of a wanderer in the rosy dawn. The 
eyes that first deciphered the riddle of 
the stars; the hand that bound together 
the planks of the first ship; the leisure¬ 
ly glance of a mother suckling her child; 
the divine step of a beautiful woman; 
and every bravery of the heart. 

Who can say what productivity is? But 
whatever it may be, it can only be some¬ 
thing that comes dirfcctly from a pure 
soul. Therefore, beware of the dreams 
of cripples, of the oppressed, of crazy peo¬ 
ple, of wits, of vengeance-seekers, when 
they offer their dreams for sale. 

Since I have experienced reality, I long 
for a son. Yet no! Now I dare to con¬ 
fess it. The first time I thought of my 
son, the first time I clearly saw my son 
in a vision, was when I chased my father 
around the billiard-table, with the weap¬ 
on in my upraised hand. That was the 
final depth of that night’s mystery. We 
have abandoned the earth, and the earth 
has avenged herself by taking all reality 
away from us, and substituting a thou¬ 
sand illusions and bad dreams. But I 
want to reunite my race with the earth, 
with a limitless, unconfined earth, so that 
we may atone for all murders and vani¬ 
ties, for the cruelty and decay of crowded 
living. 

A few months ago I married. Things 
are going tolerably well with us, and are 
improving. But—in case I should forget 
it—within the next few days I hope to 
come to terms. I am thinking of the little 
farm in the West, which I want to buy. 
The End. 





When you are bearing down a bit too hard —and the sun 
is hotter than hot—IT'S TIME FOR PABST. Relax a mo¬ 
ment. It's time for the cool refreshment and fine flavor 
that has been carefully brewed into pure, wholesome 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer and Ale. 

In any sport —golf, tennis, baseball, swimming —you 
will make pleasant moments pleasanter with a bottle of 
cheerful Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer or Ale. 

For more than ninety summers, the makers of Pabst have 
offered the very finest in hot weather relief— 
a thirst-satisfying brew that is pure, whole¬ 
some and healthful. Ask the quality dealer 
who displays the Pabst Blue Ribbon sign 
to send a case home. Stock your refriger¬ 
ator—and let Pabst help keep you cool. 


Pabst 

Blue Ribbon 


Beer and Ale 
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2lnwante^4/ait _ 

GET RID OF IT! 

Every trace of hair can be instantly 
removed, and all fears of stimulated 
regrowth eliminated. Don’t delay 
any longer. Make your skin allur¬ 
ingly feminine—hair free, with 



PERFUMED DEPILATORY CREAM 

You simply spread on and rinse 
off. You will marvel at this white 
cream which is as delightful as your 
choicest cold cream. 

• 

Announcing my two new creations 

• ZiF* Depilatory Powder 

• ZiF* Depilatory Liquid 

both of which are delightfully fra¬ 
grant and quick and simple to use. 


For destroying facial hair,—use 

Z/P—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 


the only registered Epilator avail¬ 
able for actually eliminating hair. 
Write for Booklet. Treatment or 
free demonstration at my Salon. 

Madame Berthe, SPECIALIST 
562 FIFTH AVE., (46* ST.I NEW YORK 




Immediately effective. 
Dries instantly. Effectually 
checks perspiration. The 
atomizer bottle insures 
your deodorant remaining 
fresh and sanitary. 



WE’LL NEVER BE RICH! 

(Continued from page 41) 


It’s funny to look back on.” He laughed 
—the secure laugh of a man who can 
straighten such things out. To Ned Col¬ 
ton, he seemed to grow taller, and young¬ 
er, even as his own face, in the mirror 
above the fireplace, looked old and tired. 
It looked like the face of a failure—he 
hadn’t thought it would look like that in 
college, no. . . . In the Army game, 
with the steam out of your legs, just 
praying to bat down the passes! Then he 
roused himself, for Tom Amherst was 
talking. 

“I don’t say you’ll make a fortune out 
of it, right away,” he was saying. “Those 
days are over. But the Estate’s inter¬ 
ested—and some other people too. It’s 
all been very hush-hush, up till now. 
And we’re starting in pretty quietly. You 
have to, with the present state of the 
world, in those Eastern countries. They’ve 
even got real bandits—in sheepskin coats 
—not just bankers!” And he chuckled. 
“But we’ve got the dope—and we’ve got 
the concession. And it’s a job for a big 
man. A two-year job, at least. But in 
two years—well, you’ll only be thirty- 
two. Of course, your present business— 
I know you have commitments—but we 
could arrange about that.” He smiled; 
and as he did so, Colton and Stein disap¬ 
peared into the mist. Ned Colton saw 
himself riding up a rough road, among 
foreign mountains, with a friendly bandit 
in a sheepskin coat at his side. But the 
bandit would be friendly—the Amherst 
Estate would take care of that. He saw 
himself, in two years, coming back to an¬ 
other Bright Acres. 

“Naturally,” he said, out of reminis¬ 
cence, “it’s a country for a single man.” 

“Afraid so,” said Tom Amherst. “But 
you know Aunt Ettie’s little house—the 
one just as you go into her main drive? 
Nancy liked its looks, Saturday. And 
there’s a good school for Patsy—the 
Maidenbrook. You could pay Aunt Ettie 
rent, if you wanted. I think they’d be 
pretty comfortable, both of them.” 

N ED COLTON wanted to say, “Why 
have you always hated me, Amherst?” 
But even as he thought it, he knew. He 
remembered Tom Amherst, congratulating 
him perfectly, the night they had elected 
Ned Colton president of the Leaf. He 
could see the small room where no non¬ 
member ever set foot, and the others’ 
faces. It was a very small seed. But 
under the friendship it had always been 
there—just as under all the extravagant 
poise and cool power of Tom Amherst, 
there was a central insecurity—the bitter 
insecurity of a spoiled small boy in great 
houses, a boy who had too much power 
too young. 

Tom Amherst had come to college, 
wishing for certain things, but not wishing 
to lift a hand for them. And the things 
that he did not have—the easy applause 
and liking, the votes in the Class-Book 
and all that—rankled disproportionately. 
But if one did not have them—well, life 
was a longer game—and one could give a 
little push here and a little tug there, in 
a certain direction, to the man who did. 
For that was also a sport. It was fan¬ 


tastic, absurd, to think of Tom Amherst 
as a tempter, a Mephisto. 

“And yet,” thought Ned Colton wearily, 
“if it hadn’t been for Tom, I’d have gone 
into business with Bud Wennick, out 
West. We planned to, and Bud’s father 
was for us. And that was my stuff. But 
Tom made it seem small. Just the way 
he made the apartment by the river seem 
small—amusing but small, in the boom 
days. So we got that white-elephant on 
Park Avenue—and hated it too. Even 
Nancy hated it, then. Why, I got my 
shoes made in England, because of Tom 
Amherst! And Nancy joined that silly 
club of Aunt Ettie’s! And when he was 
tired of us, he went back to Bright Acres 
—to Bright Acres, after the crash—and 
then West and then to Europe.” 

""DEMEMBER when I had Nancy down 
J-V for the Junior Prom, Tom?” Ned 
said suddenly. 

“Why, yes, old man,” said Amherst. 
“But I thought we.were discussing busi¬ 
ness.” He looked tactfully at Ned Colton's 
glass. But the glass -was still full. 

“I know,” said Ned Colton. “But this 
is more important. Remember when I had 
Nancy down for the Junior Prom? 1 
hardly knew you then, and you gave her 
quite a rush, at first. But then—it wasn’t 
that you realized she was my girl. There'd 
been some mix-up in the cards—you 
didn’t realize till I told you that she 
came from Dallsburg. And the—” He 
let the sentence trail in the air. 

“What the dickens are you talking 
about?” said Tom Amherst. 

“About you,” said Ned Colton. “You 
fell in love with Nancy then. I’ll grant 
you that much. But you were Thomas 
Amherst IV. It wouldn’t be a suitable 
marriage. You had things looked up— 
yes, you even had things looked up; be¬ 
cause when you came to Dallsburg for 
our wedding, you knew more about 
Nancy’s family than I’d ever told you.” 

He paused for a second. “What a long 
time you must have hated me,” he said. 
“But now, of course, it’s rather different. 
Even selling hats at Delphine’s—that 
could be an amusing story. And Nancy 
could do Bright Acres—she isn’t from 
Dallsburg now. And Aunt Ettie thinks 
she’s a dear girl. Two years,” he said 
reflectively. “Two years is a lot of time, 
too. Time enough to change—almost 
anything. I suppose you could send 
divorce-papers direct from the Amherst 
office,” he said. “And then by bandit, 
over the mountains. Inside his sheepskin 
coat!” 

“Exactly,” said Amherst, rising, his eyes 
very dark in his face. “And I think that’s 
enough. Decent people don’t discuss these 
things.” He frowned. “The trouble with 
you, Colton, is that you’ve never grown 
up,” he said. “And that was amusing, 
once. It isn’t any more. I was giving you 
an easy way out. If you don’t care to 
take it, you needn’t. Oh, yes, I’m in love 
with Nancy, if you want to know. You 
can fight it or not, as you choose. It 
doesn’t matter very much. You married 
her when she was a child, and she’s 
stopped being one.” 
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His voice continued, a smooth, power¬ 
ful engine. Ned Colton was very tired. 
He wished to pay attention to the voice, 
but he kept thinking of an old story— 
the story of the man who played bridge 
against the Devil, and held, for once, the 
perfect no-trump hand—three suits from 
ace to jack inclusive and one ace. . . . 
Only when the Devil led—he led a green 
ace, the ace of hippogriffs. It was rather 
like that now. 

“And we’ll come to a reasonable ar¬ 
rangement about—your daughter,” said 
Tom Amherst. “After all—I like Patsy, 
you know.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Ned Colton 
wearily. “Shut up! Stop talking.” 

“What?” said Tom Amherst. 

“Shut up,” said Ned Colton. “I’ve 
heard you. Yes, I know there’s a poker 
right next you, but I can hit you before 
you can reach it. I don’t care whether 
you’re in love with Nancy or not. I don’t 
care whether she wants to marry you or 
not. All I know is this: The day you try 
to marry her, I’ll shoot you. With a gun.” 

“What?” said Tom Amherst. 

“I don’t say I’ll kill you,” said Ned 
Colton. “You can’t tell about that. And 
yes, it’ll be hard on Patsy and Nancy. 
But not so hard as some other things.” 

“You’re mad,” said Amherst strongly, 
but his eyes flickered. 

“Oh, no,” said Ned Colton in a tired 
voice. “Just from Dallsburg. And I’ll 
grant you, you could stand up to being 
shot. But not to the papers afterward! 
You see, you’re afraid of the papers. 
They’re possibly the one thing you’re 
afraid of. And you couldn’t hush it up— 
not that. But I’m from Dallsburg, and 
I know just enough about guns to shoot 
you rather painfully. And in Dallsburg, 
we don’t mind about the papers at all.” 

T OM AMHERST opened his mouth 
to speak, but at that moment Nancy 
entered. She was not Nancy-at-a-party, 
Ned Colton noticed. She had her hat on, 
for one thing, and worry in her eyes. She 
did not look at Tom Amherst, but at 
Ned Colton. 

“Why didn’t you tell me Patsy had a 
temperature?” she said fiercely to Ned 
Colton, and her voice was the voice of 
an irritated partner, not at all the voice 
of the strange Nancy of the last two days. 

“I called the apartment this morning,” 
said Ned Colton stupidly. “She didn’t— 
I mean I’m awfully sorry. I ought to 
have told you she’d picked up a cold.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said the Nancy 
who worked at Delphine’s and caught 
subways and painted the kitchen chairs 
with ten-cent enamel. “I’ve packed us, 
anyway. We’ve just time to catch the 
eight-five.” 

“I’ll send you back in a car,” said 
Amherst in an unrecognizable voice. But 
Nancy shook her head. She looked at him 
frankly, an apologetic but hurried guest. 

“No, thanks, Tom,” she said. “The 
train’s quicker, after a holiday. And I 
phoned for a taxi. It’s there. They’re 
putting the bags in.” She offered him her 
hand. “Good-by, Tom, and thanks for a 
lovely week-end.” 

“Good-by,” said Amherst. “Good-by, 
Ned.” They touched hands. “I— See 
you soon,” said Amherst in his unrecog¬ 
nizable voice. . . . 

When the taxi had pulled out of the 
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MAGIC BRAIN" 


Radio Joy in your car 


Thousands of motorists are getting a new 
thrill! For the new RCA Victor auto radios 
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driveway, Ned Colton suddenly felt the 
Nancy beside him begin to shake all over. 

“There, bgautiful,” he said, putting 
his arm around her. “It’s over. It’s all 
over. It’s done.” 

“I know it,” said Nancy. “But oh, Ned 
—it’s a bad house—a bad house. I’m 
so glad we’re out.” 

“There, beautiful,” said Ned Colton 
again. “I told him I’d shoot him if he 
married you. And he knows it. I ought 
to have spoiled his looks, too. But there 
wasn’t time.” 

“He—he kissed me, on the terrace, last 
night,” said Nancy, weeping. “Tom—old 
Tom! And kept telling me how Patsy 
could have a pony-cart. And I didn’t 
say anything because he was your old 
friend, and you were getting a rest and 
having fun. And I thought I could stick 


HOOP- 

(Continued } 


it out. But when I got into that awful, 
horrible, enormous softy bathroom again 
and started to take another b-bath—I 
just couldn’t stand it! Ned, has Tom 
gone crazy?” 

“No, beautiful,” said Ned Colton sooth¬ 
ingly. “He's just spoiled. Born rich. And 
they’re different. They don’t know how 
to lose things.” 

“But Ned, we won’t see him again? 
All that manner, and hurting people’s 
feelings, and making a goat of that poor 
Hollister boy! And the stuffed shirts 
and the talky-talk, and being a little tin 
god, and always having to do things at 
just the right social moment. We won’t 
see him again? Please, we won’t?” 

“No, beautiful,” said Ned Colton. “You 
see, we’ll never be rich. And we’ll never 
see him again.” 


E- D O ! 
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something, Captain? Aint you forgot 
about—” 

“What?” I asked him. “What?” He 
give me a look, and I recklected how he’d 
talked me into the ’greement I would play 
the part of a lover towards Miss Char- 
lotta Prout. “Oh, yes,” I says, getting 
up. “I forgot.” 

Then, lo and beholden, it was Orene’s 
turn. “What?” she says, awful eager. 
“What is it you forgot, Captain?” Then 
she grabbed my hand and pulled me down 
beside her again and didn’t let go of me. 
“Tell Orene, Captain,” she says. “Tell 
Orene.” 

“Tell her what?” I says. 

“What you just forgot,” she says. “Tell 
Orene what you forgot, Captain.” 

Well, I knowed it wouldn't do to tell 
her, so I hardly see what to say; but 
right away Miss Charlotta Prout come 
forrud and set on the other side of me 
on the davenport. “Guess Captain pretty 
near forgot me!” she says, all hoop-te-do 
and laughing. “Looks like I would have 
to train him better if things is going to 
be in the future like he seems to want,” 
she says. 

“Here!” I says, because that give me a 
scare, her putting it so plain and prackly 
leaning on my chest while saying it. 
“Here!” 

“Here what?” Ernie says, and he walked 
around behind the davenport right quick, 
like he was looking for matches or some¬ 
thing on a table that was there, and give 
me a poke between the shoulders; so I 
recklected to play my part again. “Aint 
it prackly almost fixed up between you 
and Charlotta already, Captain?” he says 
in a pretended voice. “Aint it, Captain?” 

“What?” I says. “Oh, yes,” I says. 
“Maybe it might be that way some day— 
almost,” I says. “Not right now but 
some day, maybe. I don’t say it will or 
it won’t.” I says. 

S O this Mrs. Orene Willis, she leaned 
against me on the other side. “No,” 
she says. “Captain knows there’s lots of 
fish in the sea,” she says. She leaned her 
face around kind of in front of mine, all 
bright eyes and smiling. “Captain aint 
going to put all his eggs in one basket,” 
she says. “Not my cute Captain!” she 
says. 

So all this time Charlotta was kind of 


h’isting up her hand in front of me where 
I could see it, and I recklected my ’gree¬ 
ment to hold it and I give it kind of a 
flirtish slap, and she says, oh, oh, I would 
haf to learn to stop that during while we 
was out calling, excepting just only a little 
sometimes among good friends of ours like 
Ernie and Orene. 

Orene give another couple spiteful titters 
and says yes, but they needn’t think she 
was born yesterday, and anyways Ernie 
and Charlotta better go set on them chairs 
because Captain and her liked tfie daven¬ 
port to ourselves. So it went on; we set 
there as much as an hour, me between 
’em, during while I just give myself up to 
injoyment of the occasion. This Mrs. 
Orene Willis and Miss Charlotta Prout 
plied me with every female form of press¬ 
ing their suit on me. 

T HEN, after all this and that, Mrs. 

Orene Willis finally at last says again, 
“Tell Orene what you says you forgot 
when we first set down here, Captain. 
Tell Orene.” 

I give her a couple winks. “I can’t,” 
I says. “It’s a secret. It’s a secret be¬ 
tween me and Ernie.” 

She give a holler. “I bet it is! I 
knowed it!” 

“It aint neither,” Ernie says, and he 
looked mad. “I aint got no secrets with 
him—excepting something I could tell on 
him that took place once in Boston har¬ 
bor. If he's got a secret since then it's 
one between him and Charlotta. That’s 
what you meant, wasn’t it, Captain? You 
and Charlotta got a secret, aint you, Cap¬ 
tain?—or else Boston harbor, Captain!” 

I see he meant it for a threat, so I says 
yes, I meant a secret I and Charlotta 
was having, and Charlotta says oh, Cap¬ 
tain ! and how her and I mustn’t tell right 
out until we’d settled on the day, but just 
could let a few close friends guess, and 
got so affectionate it made Mrs. Orene 
Willis crazier than ever over me. Orene 
says she wished it was last night all over 
again, when she set on me during Lap- 
land, because she hadn’t never felt so at 
home until then. Charlotta says no, if 
there was going to be any more setting 
on her little Captain take place, she 
would be the one. 

They was sweet as daisies of the field 
to me; but letting off outcries like cover- 
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ing up scorn when they talked towards 
each other across me. Long before we 
got up from the davenport and all went 
out to Earl’s Place next the sardine wharf 
for supper, it come over my brains Ernie 
was even a poorer hand at studying out 
women than I’d time and again told him 
he was. Women having a double na¬ 
ture, he would believe their outside be¬ 
havior, while the truth about a woman is, 
it takes a man that can see through them, 
which you got to get partly by gift and 
partly by experience; whereby I was 
settled into a bachelor account of having 
both. So my brains took in that no two 
females would ever behave like that over 
any man without it being gennawine. 

I N the first place, take the case of 
Ernie—he was only a foreman in the 
sardine cannery and it’s natural to women 
to like a captain. Then again there was 
lots of points Ernie didn’t have; he was 
just more less like anybody you’d pass 
on the street and not give thought to, 
just a more less ordinary man, about six 
foot and blondy, like you see hundreds of. 
Women’ll only give way to their feelings 
over a man like that lessen there aint no¬ 
body special on hand, so there was all 
the difference in the world, and no won¬ 
der Ernie was more less the gooseberry 
of the party. 

He got kind of brooding and ugly, and 
when the time come to pay for supper 
for the four of us at Earl’s Place, forced 
me into settling by means of hinting 
about Boston harbor, and the same for 
all four tickets to the movies afterwards; 
though by that time, after what the sup¬ 
per cost me, I was pretty near ready to 
let him tell it, come what may. It wasn’t 
nothing I could ever be arrested for— 
anyways not now, because excepting Ernie 
all the rest that knowed it was prackly 
disappeared, and on the witness box my 
word would be as good as his. 

Well, it didn’t come to that, and in the 
movies where it was dark I was setting be¬ 
tween them again, and, the way they was 
whispering, there couldn’t been any peo¬ 
ple in forty feet didn’t know the audience 
had a captain in it. Them two didn’t 
pay no ’tention to the actors that was 
acting the theater up there before ’em. 
Almost the hull time they was both whis¬ 
pering in my ears so’s the other one could 
hear ’em, terrible embarrassing, and I 
commenced getting scared again about 
the position I would be in if I didn’t look 
out mighty careful. 

Mrs. Orene Willis, being already mar¬ 
ried, why, she wouldn’t never be no trou¬ 
ble to me particyourly, no matter how 
strong I let her feelings get; but Miss 
Charlotta Prout was carrying it ’way be¬ 
yond any part she could been acting, like 
she let Ernie think; so I better shift my 
course and take it over the quarter. 

“Where’s your hand on this side, Cap¬ 
tain?” she whispers afterwhile. “I can’t 
find it no more.” 

“It’s safe,” I says, not mean but more 
less rebuking. “If the lights was turned 
on you’d see it was all safe,” I says, so 
she would understand by this time I was 
letting Mrs. Orene Willis hold both. 

Well and so, this Mrs. Orene Willis, 
she was in big spirits and when we come 
out nothing would do but I and her and 
Ernie must all leave Charlotta at her 
aunt’s boarding-house first; and then, 
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when the three of us got back home, 
Orene kep’ saying good night about a 
hundred times, and afterwards, when I 
went in my half and them in theirs, she 
knocked on the pa’tition and must put 
her face up against it, because I could 
hear her plain, and she hollered, “Good 
night, Captain!” through the pa’tition 
about twenty-thirty times more. 

'T'HEN, lo and beholden, next morning 
as he was starting for the cannery, 
Ernie come in and waked me up and 
stood over my bed and berated me, and 
all thus and so, and would I do like I 
give my word to or have the hull Cosy’s 
Island hear the plain truth about Boston 
harbor once for all? 

I done my best to keep on sleeping; 
but he would jerk the bedclothes away 
and talk in a low mean husky voice up 
close to my face, bent over, so’s Orene 
couldn’t hear him through the pa’tition. 
“Set up and listen to me,” he says. “Set 
up and listen or I’ll march straight on to 
my work and tell every soul in the can¬ 
nery every last thing about Boston har¬ 
bor!” 

“Go on away,” I says. “Can’t you see 
I’m trying to get a little sleep?” I asked 
him. 

“You listen!” he says. “Yesterday you 
give me your word you’d play the part 
of a lover to Charlotta, and all you done 
you let Orene pull the wool over you.” 

“Go away!” I says. “There’s some¬ 
thing in this case you don’t understand,” 
I says, and I come out with it. “I ain’t 
a-going to go on and play the part of a 
lover towards Miss Charlotta Prout be¬ 
cause it gets her too excited over me, and 
pretty soon she’d hold me to it and have 
you and Orene for witnesses—yes, and 
that girl what waited on us at Earl’s 
Place and them people setting all around 
us at the movies, too!” 

“She wouldn’t unless I’d tell her to,” 
he says. “She was only acting a part 
and you done everything on earth to 
spoil it. Yes, and as soon as I and Orene 
heard you go to sleep last night, Orene 
commenced and give me worse than ever. 
Are you going to play your part like a 
man from now on, or what about Bos¬ 
ton harbor?” 

I set up. “I’m sick and tired o’ Bos¬ 
ton harbor,” I told him. “I don’t want 
to hear no more about Boston harbor 
long’s I live, and if I ever do and I get 
pushed, I’m going to tell everybody it 
was you. Besides,” I says, “after a thing 
like that, if they don’t do nothing about 
it, why, after a certain length of time, 
the law dies out,” I says. “Them laws 
is all died out long ago,” I says, “and the 
hull business never ’mounted to nothing 
in the first place,” I says. “Looking back 
on it now,” I says, “I wonder I ever let 
it worry me, even at the time it took 
place.” 

“Is that so?” he asked me, and put on 
a pretty ugly look on his face. “Oh, all 
right! Then I’ll walk straight across the 
street and tell the Medgers first.” 

“Listen!” I says. “What’s the use of 
all this and that? My goodness, aint the 
Medgers stirred up enough already on ac¬ 
count their doggone big aunt?” I says. 

“They’ll like this,” he says, and acted 
like he was starting for the door. “I 
don’t know how they’ll use it on you; 
but I expect they’ll think up a way.” 


“Wait,” I says. “I didn’t say I wasn’t 
willing to argue, did I?” 

So he come back and set by the bed 
and we commenced arguing. Well and 
all, so the upshoot o’ the hull matter was 
simply I would be willing to go on ahead 
and act the part of a lover; but only in 
the condition I would have black on 
white to protect my future from Miss 
Charlotta Prout. If he would bring me 
a paper signed black on white by Miss 
Charlotta Prout swearing she promised 
never to take no advantage of nothing I 
says or done in acting the part of a 
lover towards her, and will regard me as 
a bachelor pure and simple from this day 
forth, no matter what, why, then I will 
continue the work. 

Ernie says all right, that was fair and 
he would have her sign it; so that after¬ 
noon he went around there soon’s he got 
off and brought me the paper before 
supper. The part where it says what she 
will do was in pencil and in his writing; 
but she had signed it with her own sig¬ 
nature in ink, and he had put his name 
under to be a witness. This is the way it 
read—Ernie read it off to me: 

“ ‘I swear to all parties may be con¬ 
cerned I do not care a red cent what 
Captain Ambrose Valentine ever does to¬ 
wards me or towards anybody else, or 
anything he says to me or anybody else, 
no matter what or where and do not even 
like him much and would never be able to 
either no matter what. If I would have 
to let him hold my hand for a certain 
purpose and have to listen to him trying 
to make love or even have to stand him 
putting his arm around me a minute 
sometimes, I state and swear and double¬ 
swear it would not be for any pleasure 
I could take and must be solely in public 
and would only agree to it for certain 
reasons. I state and swear and double¬ 
swear I would not be married to him or 
even have very little to do with him if 
he was the last man on earth excepting 
I am forced to let on a while like I kind 
of like him on account of certain reasons 
but don’t. I state and declare and prom¬ 
ise and swear and double-swear black on 
white to give him the grand go-by as soon 
as these troubles are over as he will find 
out after that mighty quick you bet. 

“ ‘Signed 

“ ‘Charlotta Prout 
“ ‘Witness she signed it 
“‘Ernest Willis’” 

S O that evening we was all at a music 
party at Mrs. R. H. Carter’s of the 
sither, and I had a chance to whisper to 
Charlotta during the sither when Orene 
was holding Mrs. R. H. Carter’s notes 
up before her. I wasn’t going to take no 
chances Ernie would fool me with a false 
writing in her name, so I had the paper 
in my pocket and I showed it to Char¬ 
lotta and asked her if all aboveboard and 
her own writing where she signed it, and 
she says, “You bet your life!” right 
quick. And so then I could breathe a big 
sigh of relieft and know all safe again. 
She give me sweet smiles and I could ac¬ 
cept them, and also her setting against 
me the way she was, and not feel a qualm. 

Soon as Orene could get away from 
holding the notes for Mrs. R. H. Carter, 
she bounced back, too, on my other side; 
and this was the commencing of what 
you might call a round of pleasure. Since 








the world got started with the sky up 
overhead and the seasons working round 
one after the other like they do, and the 
bees and flowers and birds singing and 
the ocean and all them rivers, I don’t ex¬ 
pect no man was ever more made over 
or more set up against, and hand-holding 
every minute or two if the slightest 
chance, and whispering going on in his 
ears that would make people stare, and 
other compliments besides, said right out 
to my face. 

No, sir, when two females get a-going 
it over a man, seems they don’t care 
who notes ’em at it and prackly willing 
to show the public. Because this hull 
business was prackly in public, and, in 
all the time I was undergoing their strug¬ 
gle, I was only alone with this Mrs. Orene 
Willis two-three times and never once 
with Miss Charlotta Prout. Orene would 
always say, “No, the three of us’ll see 
Charlotta home,” and both of ’em would 
walk ’longside me holding onto both my 
arms, with Ernie behind kind of mutter¬ 
ing, all the way right to Charlotta’s aunt’s 
boarding-house door. 

O NE them two-three times when Mrs. 

Orene Willis didn’t have nobody else 
around, she come in my half herself to 
see about some plaster I complained had 
fell off. She says I must done it with a 
chair myself and showed me lots of smiles 
and soft words and says she would get it 
fixed but would haf to charge it on the 
rent extra or else Ernie would suspicion 
she was favoring me. So, one the other 
times was when I went in her half to pay 
the rent and she says this plaster cost 
seven dollars repair it was better for me 
to pay on account of Ernie, and I was 
arguing look how Ernie never showed no 
interest how much she took on over me, 
and she says well, he better because she 
would make him yet, and in regards to 
this seven dollars she thought the world 
and all of my wishes and was trying her 
best day after day to follow them and 
turn into my idol of a woman, and then 
put her hand on top of my head so I 
would look up at her and says, kind of 
bird-like, didn’t I wish her to be my 
good little business w.oman? 

So this plaster cost me the sum of 
seven dollars, and she says if she had 
knowed in time there was a man in the 
world like me she certainly would never 
have give the slightest glance at Ernie 
Willis. 

How I looked at it, Ernie was getting 
more the gooseberry than ever. There 
was a few times at parties or before com¬ 
pany if Orene wasn’t looking I see him 
whisper something quick in Charlotta’s 
ear; but she would be smiling at me and 
maybe brushing off my coat collar with 
her handkerchief or scratching a spot off 
of my vest with her fingernail and rebuke 
him by not even giving no sign she as 
much as heard him. The way it com¬ 
menced looking to my brains, why, he 
was a man that had such a big notion of 
himself—how she was all wild in a state 
over him—he had made a big mistake on 
that question. 

Like I already says, he hadn’t no looks 
I ever see nothing in, just blondy with 
ordinary curly hair, and more’n once his 
own wife says to me right before him and 
other people, too, the kind of eyes she 
liked on a man had some yellowish in 
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’em, like mine; she didn’t like to see 
them eyes on a man that was too blue, 
she says, and you could tell she was hit¬ 
ting at Ernie. Yet and all, wherever 
there was a looking-glass you would catch 
him slipping it glances, so he would think 
prackly every female that didn’t insult 
him was wild over him, while all the time 
in their heart they would really be after 
somebody else. 

Then take the case of this paper I had 
got signed black on white by Miss Char- 
lotta Prout she would never hold me to 
no bonds, no matter what. In the first 
place, you take a woman and she will 
sign anything and expect to get out of it 
if she wants to, and in the second place, 

I had up and sent word to Miss Char- 
lotta Prout I would prackly not have 
nothing to do with her lessen she signed 
it, so it was the only way in the world 
she would have the least oppatunity. 
Well, she might think she could get out 
of that paper; but she couldn’t, and I 
kep’ it in my sea-chest, not taking no 
chances on her slipping it out my pocket 
when maybe she was dusting me off 
sometimes or something, or maybe just 
tickling. 

S O, with that paper all safe, I give her 
free reins and would wink at her half 
the time and compliments right back at 
her and always tickle her as much as 
she done me. If at parties with Lapland 
again, I would let her set on me and 
never fail to set back on her when it was 
the gentlemen’s turn. I would set on 
Orene, too, to keep the peace; but not 
as much as Charlotta. The truth is, I 
would never risked setting on Orene once 
or anything if it hadn’t been for her be¬ 
ing married. Orene was one them women 
with an expression on their face you see 
would be all right as long as there was 
company, or you was company yourself; 
but otherwise look out, because if ever 
under her claws, why, you will walk the 
chalk every minute but even then get 
hollered at and raked over from morn¬ 
ing till night and long after. 

So whenever he could get the chance 
Ernie would come in my half and com¬ 
plain of her till I would get mostly to 
sleep, yet I would still go on kind of 
hearing him complain until I would haf 
to open my eyes sometimes again a little. 
One night like that, he got to taking on 
so he got me clear all wide awake again. 
He was in a hoarse voice and setting up 
close to my chair so’s Orene wouldn’t 
hear nothing through the pa’tition; but 
what you might call his language got to 
beating up against my brains, you might 
put it. 

“Well, but see here!” I says. “Didn’t 
you tell me Orene would all summer down 
if I done like I been doing in regards to 
Charlotta?” 

“Summer down!” he says. “If you 
would ever stay awake awhile so we 
couldn’t tell you was asleep on the other 
side the pa’tition, maybe some night I 
could get a little sleep myself,” he says. 

“I won’t do it,” I says. “I aint a-going 
to give up my sleep for no man—Boston 
harbor or no Boston harbor!” 

He looked awful bitter. “You’re a 
shipmate!” he says. “You’re a shipmate!” 
Then he got up and kind of walked up 
and down. “I aint got a true friend in 
the world,” he says. “Right now, except¬ 
ive rages for sale or delivery in any stale or community w 


ing Charlotta Prout, there aint hardly a 
creature loves me.” 

“Charlotta Prout,” I says. “I bet she 
don’t.” 

“She does, too,” he says. “She’s pretty 
near the last of many,” he says. “Ex¬ 
cepting for the propaty being in Orene’s 
name,” he says, “I would take Charlotta 
tomorrow and go seek the fur Northwest 
and join the canning industry out there,” 
he says. 

“I bet Charlotta wouldn’t go,” I told 
him. 

“She would, too,” he says. “If matters 
don’t summer down pretty soon, I’ll do 
it anyways,” he says. “They want men 
like me out there in the Northwest,” he 
says, “in them canneries. Charlotta would 
make a good cannery hand, too,” he says. 
“A man’s got to sleep sometime,” he says. 

Just like him, that was—talking about 
him needing sleep and all the time me 
setting there on a hard chair in my night¬ 
gown wanting to get in bed and him 
walking up and down between me and it. 
The more he talked, the worse condition 
he got in and even pointed his finger in 
my face and accused me of being a failure. 
He called me a puffick failure over and 
over; says he ought to knowed Orene nor 
nobody else wouldn’t never believe Miss 
Charlotta Prout could ever give me the 
slightest smile that wasn’t false. 

“Failure!” I says. “I aint neither no 
failure!” I was mad, yet by this time got 
so sleepy again I couldn’t hold but one eye 
partly open. Then I give kind of a wriggle 
around him and got in bed. “Ask them 
women,” I says. “Ask them women if 
I’m a failure. I like Charlotta a lot the 
best and she does me; but ask both of 
’em!” I says. “Put out that light and go 
on away and ask ’em now,” I says. 

H E kep’ stooping over me and talking 
some more; but by this time I hard¬ 
ly knowed what he was saying, yet seems 
I kind of made out he was calling me a 
failure some more. Then I partly come 
to again and seems like he was talking 
desperate and says come what may, he’d 
made up his mind him and Charlotta 
would make their way inland to them 
Northwest canneries where he could get 
some sleep himself. The next morning 
seemed like I could recklect a knocking 
and knocking on the pa’tition from the 
other side, like Orene was signaling him 
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he better come back in their half and 
hear what she had to say. 

So of course and all, I didn’t lay no 
importance on all this and that he says 
about him and Charlotta leaving the 
home-ties together, on account in the first 
place I was living in Cosy’s Island and she 
knowed I had enough for two if she could 
ever make it—though I wasn’t ever going 
to let her, of course. On the other hands, 
besides, I see by this time Ernie was a 
man you couldn’t put no trust in, so, 
whatever he says, I’d commenced believ¬ 
ing exactly the opposition. 

Looking back on old times when him 
and me was shipmates, I couldn't hardly 
recklect a single time he ever done what 
he says he would, excepting once when 
he had a half dollar that was heads on 
both sides and he says he would win all 
of Mr. Benn the engineer’s pay, and done 
it. 

That’s the trouble with a man you 
can’t trust; he tells you he will do some¬ 
thing and you don’t pay no ’tention be¬ 
cause you know he won't, and then he 
takes and does it. Always just the wrong 
time, too. There I was, he’d got me all 
compilicated up with them two women, 
excepting for the paper I had on Miss 
Charlotta Prout, and then, me never sus- 
picioning, didn’t he turn right around and 
take and do exactly what he says he was 
a-going to! 

It was late a Sunday night I had the 
canvasation with him when he says him 
and her would light out to join the 
Northwest canning industry, and on the 
Monday I had to go ’way up inland my¬ 
self to Dover, New Hampshire, account 
of having to be a witness where it laid 
between the freight-cars and a tugboat, 
which of the two done damage three years 
before to a shipping company, and I never 
got back till the Wednesday, when, lo and 
beholden, the hull beautiful little city of 
Cosy’s Island was all agogs. This here 
Ernie Willis and Miss Charlotta Prout 
had took the law in their own hands, 
slipped off their mooring to the home-ties 
and run away nobody in Cosy’s Island 
knowed where, and with only a short note 
to Mrs. Orene Willis that says flesh and 
blood could stand just so much gab and 
then it would haf to leave. 

T HE first that told me about it was 
Francis Ferguson that handles bag¬ 
gage, right when I got off the train, and 
at least eight more stopped me to talk 
about it as I come along Water Street on 
the way home. Many of ’em says it 
must be a terrible blow to me and all 
such and so on. Says they cal’lated this 
Miss Charlotta Prout meant the world 
and all to me; but I didn't give ’em no 
satisfaction and says no, the woman was 
not created yet could wring regrets out 
o’ me, and so ha-ha! Little would I 
worry what would ever become of any 
of ’em. 

The way my brains looked at this mat¬ 
ter, why, I hadn’t told Charlotta I had to 
go to Dover or good-by or anything, be¬ 
cause I’d forgot about it myself till break¬ 
fast time Monday morning when I see the 
date on a newspaper and had to hurry. 
She might thought I wasn’t never coming 
back, and anyways had likely give up 
hopes of ever getting that paper she signed 
away from me, and maybe commenced 
brooding and all at just the time the 
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tempter come in and says he see he wasn’t 
never going to get a-hold of Orene’s prop- 
aty, so come on let’s go! 

That’s how it got looking to me as I 
come towards home from Water Street, 
and I hadn’t catched a glimpse the bad 
side of this business at all or even snifted 
the slightest smell of the danger until I 
was opening the gate of my half to go in, 
and here, lo and beholden, come this small 
young spitty-fire, Mrs. Medger of the big 
aunt. She come running across the street, 
a-hollering and squeaking at me. 

“Wait, Captain!” she says. “I got 
something to tell you, Captain!” 

“I don’t want to hear it,” I says, be¬ 
cause since that night of her aunt I never 
heard one thing from her excepting what 
I rather not. She would always tell me 
where there was some new spot on my 
clothes she hadn’t noted yesterday and 
twitter like an English sparrow, giving 
me mean glances like one, too. “I al¬ 
ready heard it,” I told her. “I’m tired of 
hearing it,” I told her. 

“Oh,” she says. “Is that so, Captain? 
I guess you aint heard it all, though, in 
additions to just the news of the ’lope- 
ment. I guess you aint heard what the 
hull town’s saying about you, Captain.” 

“About me?” I says. “About me?” 

“Oh, my goodness, yes!” she says, and 
commenced. “Everybody says they knowed 
you was a fortune hunter from the first 
you come here, Captain.” 

“Fortune hunter? What you mean, me 
a fortune hunter?” 

“Orene’s propaty,” she says, and give 
her head a lot of them twitterings like as 
if laughing and teasing. “Oh, yes, the 
hull town says that’s why you made all 
this trouble between the Willises, Captain, 
and played the snake in the grass and 
double-faced false friend in the home, 
working up Orene to be jealous of Ernie 
account of Charlotta Prout, and you all 
the time paying your suit to Orene, set¬ 
ting on each other in Lapland and always 
whispering and carrying on and working 
in the dark to replant her husband. Don’t 
pretend no innocence, Captain! Every¬ 
body knows what’s going to happen now.” 

“Now?” I says. “Happen now?” I 
says. “What’s going to happen now?” I 
says; and all of a sudden a creeping feel¬ 
ing come over my spinal cords. “What 
you mean, what’s going to happen now?” 

“You and Orene,” Mrs. Medger twit¬ 
ters. “Of course you and her have got 
your way and it’s all plain sailing now 
for you and Orene.” 

“Me and Orene?” I says; but I was 
weak as water and sprung all moist from 
head to foot. “Me and Orene?” 

“Why, of course!” Mrs. Medger says. 
“Orene will have her freedom now, so of 
course her and you can go prackly straight 
to the altar soon’s she gets her papers. 
She’s uptown now at Lawyer Wells’s; but 
I expect you know all about that a lot 
better’n I do, don’t you, Captain?” 

I DIDN’T say anything; I turned my 
back on her. and kind of staggered in¬ 
to my half and got the front door shut 
and bolted like one in a doze; then I 
went to the back door where there wasn’t 
no bolt and the key was lost, and piled 
everything in the kitchen up against it 
excepting the stove. 

About half an hour afterwards, during 
while I was packing, I hear a twittering 


and hollering outside, awful spitty-fire 
and shrill, and a cacklish voice answering 
back like a couple dozen crows in a tree 
top. Right away my blood run cold as 
ice and I looked out a hole in the front 
window-shade and see Orene coming in 
the gate of my half, and her and this 
young small Mrs. Medger spitty-firing 
across the street at each other. Then 
Orene come towards the front door, fixing 
her face from the way she had been hav¬ 
ing it towards Mrs. Medger and working 
it round into a sweet welcoming smile. 

She knocked and tried the knob and 
then she went around to the back door 
and tried it and hollered “Oh, Captain!” 
a good many times in as nice a voice as 
she could manage, and then she must 
thought maybe I had went out a while, 
because she went over in her half. So 
I figured she would be setting at the win¬ 
dow waiting to see when I come back, 
and there couldn’t been a mouse in the 
world could finished packing quieter than 
what I done. 

She’d already c’lected the full amount 
of the leash for my half a month back, 
so my conscious was clear on money 
matters, and, come the first dark, I hove 
my chest and valise .out the side window 
away from her half, and over the fence 
and down through the next yard to the 
alley and left ’em there against the back 
fence, and worked my way to a public 
garage and hired me a truck, and come 
back for ’em and had the truck haul me 
clear to Lemport Junction and took the 
first train, no matter where it was going. 

S O that’s how I come to settle in 
Cobble Reef after my wanderings had 
lasted some two-three weeks, under the 
name of Frank Johnson. Cobble Reef’s 
a place where a man would be hated for 
a bachelor, of course, same as anywheres 
else; but, on the other hands, nobody 
wouldn’t expect to find nobody here, on 
account nobody excepting summer people 
would dream of picking it out to come to. 

I never see nobody from Cosy’s Is¬ 
land again for five years, and then it was 
this old Francis Ferguson, the baggage 
man, had a vacation fishing and put in 
here from a sou’wester. He says two 
more men had got married to Orene on 
account of her propaty, and the second 
one still steadfast; but he says there 
wasn’t no news ever come of where the 
other one went or of Ernie Willis and 
Miss Charlotta Prout—though I didn’t 
care whether there was or not, particyour- 
ly not about Ernie. 

Like I says, any married man will work 
against a bachelor; it’s their nature, so 
you got to expect it; but take where Ernie 
had wormed this case around so as to go 
spot-free himself and leave me behind all 
insnared to this Mrs. Orene Willis, I con¬ 
sidered he put himself outside the bale 
of manhood, even for a married man. 

Looking back over the hull business, 
though, I see where I had showed a mite 
o’ weakness myself. It was being scared 
of him coming out and telling everybody 
them pickadillies of Boston harbor. They 
didn’t ’mount to nothing at all, and, 
though they are something I wouldn’t 
tell nobody myself on account I might 
get misunderstood, I needn’t been scared 
of him, because, the way things worked 
out like I been telling you, I had to leave 
Cosy’s Island anyways. 







GOING THEIR 
OWN WAYS 

(Continued from page 55) 

the next half-hour, as he watched the 
varied changes of mood reveal themselves 
on the young girl’s face. He knew what 
she was feeling, as she kept glancing to¬ 
ward the clock, as her manner grew more 
abstracted, as she suddenly remarked: “I 
can't think what Jack's doing. He's been 
away a quarter of an hour. Your wife 
said it wouldn’t take ten minutes.” 

‘‘Ten minutes to get there. There’ll be 
another ten minutes back,” he reassured 
her. 

“Oh, I see.” 

He knew what she was feeling when 
the twenty minutes were passed, became 
twenty-five minutes, then half an hour— 
with the anxious look getting angrier. 
“What can he be doing? Where is it you 
said your wife was going?” With her 
working out sums in mathematics, trying 
to calculate how long it should take; and 
then suddenly, so as to save her face, so 
as not to let him think that she was jeal¬ 
ous: “I get so worried when Jack’s late. 
All those road accidents, you know." 
With himself half-wondering whether it 
really was to the Mackesons’ that Hilda 
was being driven. 

And then the husband coming back, 
forty minutes after he had set out, his 
wife's eyes meeting him, an angry glower 
showing in his face; with his embarking 
on a long and amusing description of 
traffic signals, bad drivers, blocks, police¬ 
men, wrong directions; a description 
which was addressed to the room at large, 
but was addressed actually to his wife, 
with herself listening in angry reproach¬ 
ful silence. Yes, Ryan had rowed in that 
galley. He had known what it was to 
face that judicial outraged look of jeal¬ 
ousy and distrust, just as he had known 
the indignation, the resentment, with 
which the man tried to parry a suspicion 
he had not deserved. Well he knew it! 

Sitting there, leaning back against the 
wall, in the peace of his hard-won har¬ 
bor, listening to the .husband’s protracted 
but still entertaining description of his 
journey, it seemed to him as though the 
reel of his life were being unwound, as 
though he were seeing his life as it had 
been four years ago reenacted for him. 

He pictured the departure an hour or 
so hence, the outburst the moment they 
were alone together in the car, the simul¬ 
taneous: “Why did you look at me like 
that?’’ “Do you expect me to believe 
that story about a traffic block?” The 
accusations, the counter-accusations; her 
retort: “What about that night you drove 
Elsie Garrett home?” “What about that 
absurd fuss over the telephone-call you 
found out afterward was from my sis¬ 
ter?” A stream of bickering in which 
every grievance in their married life would 
be brought forward, as generals mobilize 
their reserves for action. 

B EHIND closed lids he saw with his 
mind’s eye the journey home, savor¬ 
ing it with the delight of a sailor who, 
safe in harbor, hears the beating against 
the breakwater of the tempest he has 
survived, remembering how the stream 
of recrimination would abate, would sub¬ 
side into a sullen silence. In a white 
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heat of anger they would climb the stairs, 
in a white heat separate at the stairway’s 
head. With the carefulness of an anger 
that could find no outlet, the husband 
would set his trousers in the press, ar¬ 
range his links and studs along the man¬ 
telpiece, lay out his keys, his loose change, 
his wallet. That was how it would be in 
two hours’ time. 

He smiled, remembering. Once it had 
been like that for him. Once— And 
then, suddenly, like a chill wind blowing 
into a warm room, there came to him 
the memory of the odd pang that he had 
felt when he saw the young couple smile 
at each other after dinner. He had pic¬ 
tured the quarrel. He had forgotten the 
smile; had forgotten how that smile was 
the complement, the explanation of the 
quarrel. He had known how it was now, 
how it would be in two hours’ time. But 
in three hours’ time—no, that was not 
how it would be then. The smile told 
him that. The memory of his own past 


told him that. They were quarreling 
now; but that was only because they were 
young, because they were in love, so craz¬ 
ily over-in-love with one another, so ab¬ 
sorbed in one another, that they would 
tolerate no happiness that came to the 
other save through themselves. Each had 
given so completely, so utterly, that it 
was intolerable that there should not be 
an equal surrender in return. With his 
mind’s eye, with memory’s eye, he saw 
how it would be in three hours’ time; 
when a word, a touch, had in one second 
broken down the cardboard wall of hatred. 
He remembered how it had been, knew 
how it would be: the sudden turning of 
each to each, the blessed peace of recon¬ 
ciliation. It was only because they were 
so in love that they could quarrel. 

Sitting there in the harbor of his safe¬ 
ty, he let the reel of the past turn on. 
Yes, that was how it would be. In three 
hours’ time, when the party had been 
broken up. when he would be back at 


home, reading himself to sleep with a 
detective story while Hilda was dancing, 
he knew not with whom or where, these 
young people would be lost, fulfilled in 
the miracle of love’s renewal. 

In clear colors he saw the magic of 
those moments. It was for him like a 
traveler’s seeing flashed upon the screen 
of a cinema a landscape that was once 
familiar. Across the miles and years its 
scents and sights and sounds return, to 
wake an intolerable homesickness for the 
countries he will never see again. 

Ryan looked at the young couple, who 
had still to live through all he had out¬ 
grown; who were not yet sensible and 
worldly-wise; who had not yet taken the 
world’s medicine of “going your own 
ways.” Their hearts were black with 
anger, with distrust, with jealousy. Mis¬ 
ery was theirs now, but rapture in the 
close future waited them. From the se¬ 
curity of his hard-won harbor, from his 
heart’s depths, he envied them. 
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“And when Henry Parker had all that 
fuss with the bank, it was touch and go 
they didn’t send him-to prison. Between 
ourselves, Connie, has a bank official, 
even a brother of your husband, any 
right to sneak fifty pounds from the till 
in order to put it on a hundred-to-one 
shot for the Grand National? Not quite 
playing the game, Connie. Not the 
straight bat. Henry, I grant you, won 
five thousand of the best, and never 
looked back afterward; but though we 
applaud his judgment of form, we must 
surely look askance at his financial meth¬ 
ods. As for Cousin Alf Robbins—” 

The woman was making rummy stut¬ 
tering sounds. Pongo tells me he once 
had a Widgeon Seven, which used to ex¬ 
press itself in much the same way if you 
tried to get it to take a hill on high—a 
sort of mixture of gurgles and explosions. 

“There is not a word of truth in this!” 
she gasped at length, having managed to 
get the vocal cords disentangled. “Not 
a single word! I think you must have 
gone mad.” 

Lord Ickenham shrugged. 

“Have it your own way, Connie,” he 
said. “I was only going to say that, 
while the jury were probably compelled 
on the evidence submitted to them to 
give Cousin Alf Robbins the benefit of 
the doubt when charged with smuggling 
dope, everybody knew that he had been 
doing it for years. I am not blaming him, 
mind you. If a man can smuggle cocaine 
and get away with it, good luck to him, 
say I. The only point I am trying to 
make is that we are hardly a family that 
can afford to put on dog and sneer at 
honest suitors for our daughters’ hands. 
Speaking for myself, I consider that we 
are very lucky to have the chance of 
marrying even into eel-jellying circles.” 

“So do I,” said Julia firmly. 

“You don’t believe what this man is 
saying, surely?” 

“I believe every word.” 

“So do I,” said the pink chap. 

The woman snorted. 

“Well,” she said, “goodness knows, I 
have never liked Laura; but I would nev¬ 
er have wished her a husband like you.” 


UNCLE FRED FLITS 

(Continued from page 37) 


so much so that Pongo says it was all 
he could do to stop himself nipping 
across and taking her little hand in his 
and patting it. 

“I’ve told you a hundred times, Mother, 
that Wilberforce is only jellying eels till 
he 1 finds something better,” said Julia. 

“What is better than an eel?” asked 
Lord Ickenham, who had been following 
the discussion with the close attention it 
deserved. “For jelling purposes, I mean.” 

“He is ambitious. It won’t be long,” 
said the girl, “before Wilberforce sudden¬ 
ly rises in the world.” 

She never spoke a truer word. At this 
very moment, up he came from behind 
the settee like a leaping salmon. 

“Julia!” he cried. 

“Wilby!” the girl yipped. 

And Pongo says he never saw anything 
more sickening in his life than the way 
she flung herself into the blighter’s arms 
and clung there like the ivy on the old 
garden wall. It wasn’t that he had any¬ 
thing specific against the pink chap, but 
this girl had made a deep impression on 
him, and he resented her gluing herself to 
another in this manner. 

Julia’s mother, after just that brief mo¬ 
ment which a woman needs to recover 
from her natural surprise at seeing eel- 
jelliers pop up from behind sofas, got 
moving and plucked her daughter away 
like a referee breaking a couple of welter¬ 
weights. 

“Julia Parker!” she exclaimed. “I’m 
ashamed of you!” 

“So am I,” said Claude. 

"I blush for you.” 

“Me too,” said Claude. “Hugging and 
kissing a man who called your father a 
perishing old bottle-nosed Gawd-help-us.” 

“I think,” said Lord Ickenham. shoving 
his oar in, “that before proceeding any 
further, we ought to go into that point: 
If he called you a perishing old bottle¬ 
nosed Gawd-help-us, it seems to me that 
the first thing to do is to decide whether 
he was right; frankly, in my opinion—” 

“Wilberforce will apologize.” 

“Certainly I’ll apologize. It isn’t fair 
to hold a remark passed in the heat of 
the moment against a chap.” 


“Mr. Robinson,” said the woman, “you 
know perfectly well that whatever re¬ 
marks you may have seen fit to pass don’t 
matter one way or the other. If you 
were listening to what I was saying, you 
will understand—” 

“Oh, I know, I know. Uncle Charley 
Parker and Uncle Henry Parker and 
Cousin Alf Robbins and all that. Pack 
of snobs!” 

“What!” 

“Haughty, stuck-up snobs. Them and 
their class distinctions! Think themselves 
everybody, because they’ve got money. 
I’d like to know how they got it.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Never mind what I mean.” 

“If you are insinuating—” 

“Well, of course, you know, Connie,” 
said Lord Ickenham mildly, “he’s quite 
right. You can’t get away from that.” 

I DON’T know if you’ve ever seen a 
bull-terrier start on a scrap with an 
Airedale, and just as it was getting down 
nicely to its work, suddenly have an un¬ 
expected Kerry Blue sneak up behind it 
and bite it in the rear quarters. When 
this happens, it lets go of the Airedale 
and swivels round and fixes the butting-in 
animal with a pretty nasty eye. It was 
exactly the same with the woman Con¬ 
nie when Lord Ickenham spoke these 
words. 

“What!” 

“I was only wondering if you had for¬ 
gotten how Charley Parker made his 
pile.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I know it is painful,” said Lord 
Ickenham, “and one doesn’t mention it 
as a rule. But as we are on the subject, 
you must admit that lending money at 
two hundred and fifty per cent interest 
is not done in the best circles. The 
judge, if you remember, said so at the 
trial.” 

“I never knew that!” cried the girl 
Julia. 

“Ah,” said Lord Ickenham. “You kept 
it from the child? Quite right, quite 
right.” 

“It’s a lie!” 
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“Husband?” said Lord Ickenham, puz¬ 
zled. “What gives you the impression 
that Laura and I are married?” 

There was a weighty silence, during 
which the parrot threw out a general 
invitation to the company to join it in a 
nut. Then the girl Julia spoke. 

“You’ll have to let Wilberforce marry 
me now,” she said. “He knows too much 
about us.” 

“I was rather thinking that myself,” 
said Lord Ickenham. “Seal his lips, I 
say.” 

“You wouldn’t mind marrying into a 
low family, would you, darling?” asked 
the girl with a touch of anxiety. 

“No family could be too low for me, 
dearest, if it was yours,” said the pink 
chap. 

“After all, we needn’t see them.” 

“That’s right.” 

“It isn’t one’s relations that matter; 
it’s one’s selves.” 

“That’s right, too.” 

“Wilby!” 

“Julia!” 

They repeated the old ivy-on-the-gar- 
den-wall act. Pongo says he didn’t like 
it any better than the first time, but,his 
distaste wasn’t in it with the woman Con- 

“And what, may I ask,” she said, “do 
you propose to marry on?” 

This seemed to cast a damper. They 
came apart. They looked at each other. 
The girl looked at the pink chap, and the 
pink chap looked at the girl. You could 
see that a jarring note had been struck. 

“Wilberforce is going to be a very rich 
man some day.” 

“Some day!” 

“If I had a hundred pounds,” said 
the pink chap, “I could buy a half-share 
in one of the best milk walks in South 
London tomorrow.” 

“If!” said the woman. 

“Ah!” said Claude. 

“Where are you going to get it?” 

“Ah!” said Claude. 

“Where,” repeated the woman, plainly 
pleased with the snappy crack, and loath 
to let it ride without an encore, “are you 
going to get it?” 

“That,” said Claude, “is the point. 
Where are you going to get a hundred 
pounds?” 

“Why, bless my soul,” said Lord 
Ickenham jovially, “from me, of course. 
Where else?” 


A ND before Pongo’s bulging eyes, he 
L fished out from the recesses of his 
costume a crackling bundle of notes and 
handed it over. And the agony of realiz¬ 
ing that the old bounder had had all that 
stuff on him all this time, and that he 
hadn’t touched him for so much as a 
tithe of it, was so keen, Pongo says, that 
before he knew what he was doing, he 
had let out a sharp, whinnying cry which 
rang through the room like the yowl of 
a stepped-on puppy. 

“Ah,” said Lord Ickenham. “The vet. 
wishes to speak to me. Yes, vet.?” 

This seemed to puzzle the cerise bloke 
a bit. 

“I thought you said this chap was 
your son.” 

“If I had a son,” said Lord Ickenham, 
a little hurt, “he would be a good deal 
better-looking than that. No, this is the 
local veterinary surgeon. I may have 
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said that € looked on him as a son. Per¬ 
haps that was what confused you.” 

He shifted across to Pongo and twid¬ 
dled his hands inquiringly. Pongo gaped 
at him; and it was not until one of the 
hands caught him smartly in the lower 
ribs that he remembered he was deaf and 
started to twiddle back. Considering that 
he wasn’t supposed to be dumb, I can’t 
see why he should have twiddled, but no 
doubt there are moments when twiddling 
is about all a fellow feels himself equal 
to. For what seemed to him at least ten 
hours Pongo had been undergoing great 
mental stress, and one can’t blame him 
for not being chatty. Anyway, be that as 
it may, he twiddled. 

“I cannot quite understand what he 
says,” announced Lord Ickenham at 
length, ‘‘because he sprained a finger this 
morning, and that makes him stammer. 
But I gather that he wishes to have a 
word with me in private. Possibly my 
parrot has got something the matter with 
it which he is reluctant to mention even 
in sign language in front of a young un¬ 
married girl. You know what parrots 
are. We will step outside.” 

“We will step outside,” said the pink 
chap. 

“Yes,” said the girl Julia. “I feel like 
a walk.” 

“And you?” said Lord Ickenham to the 
woman Connie, who was looking like a 
female Napoleon at Moscow. “Do you 
join the hikers?” 

“I shall remain and make myself a 
cup of tea. You will not grudge us a 
cup of tea, I hope?” 

“Far from it,” said Lord Ickenham 
cordially. “This is Liberty Hall. Stick 
around, and mop it up till your eyes 
bubble.” 

Outside; the girl, looking more like a 
dewy rosebud than ever, fawned on the 
old buster pretty considerably. 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” she 
said. And the pink chap said he didn’t, 
either. 

“Not at all, my dear, not at all,” said 
Lord Ickenham. 

“I think you’re simply wonderful.” 

“No, no.” 

“You are. Perfectly marvelous.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Lord Ickenham. 
“Don’t give the matter another thought.” 

He kissed her on both cheeks, the 
chin, the forehead, the right eyebrow and 
the tip of the nose, Pongo looking on the 
while in a baffled and discontented man¬ 
ner. Everybody seemed to be kissing 
this girl except him. 

E VENTUALLY the degrading spectacle 
ceased; the girl and the pink chap 
shoved off, and Pongo was able to take 
up the matter of the hundred quid. 

“Where,” he asked, “did you get all 
that money?” 

“Now, where did I?” mused Lord Icken¬ 
ham. “I know your aunt gave it to me 
for some purpose. But what? To pay 
some bill or other, I rather fancy.” 

This cheered Pongo up slightly. 

“She’ll give you the devil when you get 
back,” he said with not a little relish. “I 
wouldn’t be in your shoes for something. 
When you tell Aunt Jane,” he said, with 
confidence, for he knew his Aunt Jane’s 
emotional nature, “that you slipped her 
entire roll to a girl, and explain, as you 
will have to explain, that she was an ex¬ 


traordinarily pretty girl,—a girl, in fine, 
who looked like something out of a beauty 
chorus of the better sort,—I should think 
she would pluck down one of the ances¬ 
tral battle-axes from the wall and jolly 
well strike you on the mazzard.” 

“Have no anxiety, my dear boy,” said 
Lord Ickenham. “It is like your kind 
heart to be so concerned, but have no 
anxiety. I shall tell her that I was com¬ 
pelled to give the money to you to buy 
back some compromising letters from a 
Spanish demi-mondaine. She will scarce¬ 
ly be able to blame me for rescuing a 
fondly loved nephew from the clutches of 
an adventuress. It may be that she will 
feel a little vexed with you for a while, 
and that you will have to allow a certain 
time to elapse before you visit Ickenham 
again; but then, I sha’n’t be wanting you 
at Ickenham till the ratting season starts, 
so all is well.” 

AT this moment there came toddling up 
a"*- to the gate of the Cedars a large, red¬ 
faced man. He was just going in, when 
Lord Ickenham hailed him. 

“Mr. Roddis?” 

“Hey?” 

“Am I addressing Mr. Roddis?” 

“That’s me.” 

“I am Mr. J. G. Bulstrode from down 
the road,” said Lord Ickenham. “This is 
my sister’s husband’s brother, Percy 
Frensham, in the lard and imported but¬ 
ter business.” 

The red-faced bird said he was pleased 
to meet them. He asked Pongo if things 
were brisk in the lard and imported but¬ 
ter business, and Pongo said they were all 
right, and the red-faced bird said he was 
glad to hear it. 

“We have never met, Mr. Roddis,” said 
Lord Ickenham, “but I think it would be 
only neighborly to inform you that a 
short while ago I observed two suspici¬ 
ous-looking persons in your house.” 

“In my house? How on earth did they 
get there?” 

“No doubt through the window at the 
back. They looked to me like cat-bur¬ 
glars. If you creep up, you may be able 
to see them.” 

The red-faced bird crept, and came 
back not exactly foaming at the mouth, 
but with the air of a man who for two 
pins would so foam. 

“You’re perfectly right. They’re sit¬ 
ting in my parlor as cool as dammit, swig¬ 
ging my tea and buttered toast.” 

.“I thought as much.” 

“And they’ve opened a pot of my rasp¬ 
berry jam.” 

“Ah, then you will be able to catch 
them red-handed. I should fetch a po¬ 
liceman.” 

“I will. Thank you, Mr. Bulstrode.” 

“Only too glad to have been able to 
render you this little service, Mr. Rod¬ 
dis,” said Lord Ickenham. “Well, I must 
be moving along. I have an appointment. 
Pleasant after the rain, is it not? Come, 
Percy.” 

He lugged Pongo off. 

“So that,” he said, with satisfaction, 
“is that. On these visits of mine to the 
metropolis, my boy, I always make it my 
aim, if possible, to spread sweetness and 
light. I look about me, even in a foul 
hole like Mitching Hill, and I ask my¬ 
self: ‘How can I leave this foul hole a 
better and happier foul hole than I found 
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it?’ And if I see a chance, I grab it. . . . 
Here is our omnibus. Spring aboard, my 
boy, and on our way home we will be 
sketching out rough plans for the evening. 
If the old Leicester Square Grill is still 
in existence, we might look in there. It 
must be fully thirty-five years since I was 
last thrown out of the Leicester Grill. I 
wonder who is the bouncer there now.” 

Such (concluded the Crumpet) is 
Pongo Twistleton’s Uncle Fred from the 
country, and you will have gathered by 
now a rough notion of why it is that 
when a telegram comes announcing his 
impending arrival in the great city, Pon¬ 
go blenches and calls for a couple of 
quick ones. 

The whole situation, Pongo says, is 
very complex. Looking at it from one 
angle, it is fine that the man lives in the 
country most of the year. If he didn’t, 
Pongo would have him in his midst all 
the time. On the other hand, by living in 
the country he generates, as it were, a 
store of loopiness which expends itself 
with frightful violence on his rare visits 
to the center of things. 

What it boils down to is this: Is it 
better to have a loopy uncle whose loopi¬ 
ness is perpetually on tap but spread out 
thin, so to speak, or one who lies low 
in distant Hants for three hundred and 
sixty days in the year and does himself 
proud in London for the other five? 
Dashed moot, of course, and Pongo has 
never been able to make up his mind on 
the point. 

Naturally, the ideal thing would be .if 
some one would chain the old hound up 
permanently and keep him from Jan. One 
to Dec. Thirty-one where he wouldn’t do 
any harm—viz., among the spuds and 
tenantry. But this, Pongo admits, is a 
Utopian dream. Nobody could work 
harder to that end than his Aunt Jane, 
and she has never been able to manage it. 


“The Last of the Bodkins," a novel 
by P. G. Wodehouse at his delight¬ 
ful best, begins in our next issue. 


THE YARNABLE 
MYSTERY 

(Continued from page 51) 

“No,” Noah said. “Alice was in the 
barn, adjusting the carburetor on the car. 
Frank was out taking a walk. I was 
down cellar, making beer.” 

“Any reason, Frank,” Judson asked, 
“why he should kill himself?” 

Frank Waldron hesitated, glanced 
quickly at Noah, then at the girl. 

“Worried about anything?” Bill Judson 
asked sharply. 

“We don’t know,” Alice said dully. 

“No,” her stepbrother said. 

This, Link reflected, was the law of 
clans: when trouble strikes—unite! 

“Where is he?” 

“In his study,” Noah said in his chilled 
voice. “I’ll show you.” 

“Please let me go with you,” Alice said 
quickly. 

Bill Judson said, “No, Alice; you stay 
here with Frank.” 

Noah led Link and Bill Judson up¬ 
stairs and along a hall to a doorway from 
which white light streamed. This bril- 
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liance poured from two softly hissing 
gasoline lamps with mantles and green 
glass shades, one at either end of a hand¬ 
some old mahogany desk. 

A man with thin white hair through 
which his white scalp gleamed was sitting 
slumped back in a chair before a portable 
typewriter on a blue blotter. A sheet of 
manuscript paper was in the roller. The 
man’s right hand resting on his knee 
loosely clasped a short-barreled nickeled 
revolver. 

Link glanced at the pencil-sized hole 
almost centered in the dead man’s fore¬ 
head, then bent down, with Bill Judson, 
to read what was typed on the paper. 

The words stood out, sharply black. 

I wish to be buried in a plain pine cof¬ 
fin on the top of Indian Hill without 

a headstone. 

Bill Judson straightened up and said 
with ponderous finality: “Well, I guess 
that settles it, Link.” 

Link was studying the typewriter. He 
walked around the desk and went to the 
end of the room, to a many-paned door. 
The light behind him, shining through the 
panes, showed him the low rail of a bal¬ 
cony and gleamed on a pine branch which 
hung down, touching the rail. He tried 
the knob. The door was not locked. 

He returned to the dead man’s desk. 
It was very neat. Nothing was out of 
place. The wastebasket beside the desk 
contained a discarded typewriter-ribbon, 
and a few scraps of paper. 

Link bent over the typewriter again. 

“Strange,” he murmured. “Very 
strange.” 

“That he wants to be buried on that 
hill?” Bill Judson said gruffly. “Not to 
my way of thinkin’.” 

“I mean, this note.” 

“What about it?” 

“Why didn’t he sign it?” 

“Why should he sign it? He typed it 
out, picked up his gun and shot himself.” 

Link said thoughtfully: “If he was 
murdered, the murderer went out that 
door and over the rail to the ground.” 

Noah Enderby, in the doo "way slowly 
chewing gum, said coldly: “I thought 
you’d twist something ugly out of this. 
Isn’t it bad enough as it is?” 

“We won’t twist what aint here,” Bill 
Judson answered. 

L INK was gazing absorbedly at a neat 
'pile of perhaps a dozen small cream- 
colored squares of heavy linen on one 
corner of the desk. The topmost cloth 
square was slightly rumpled and pinched 
in one corner. He picked it up, examined 
it, and replaced it on .he pile. 
“Remarkable,” he said. 

The black-haired man in the doorway 
said quickly: “What’s remarkable about 
a man’s wiping his spectacles? That’s 
what he always used it for.” 

Link glanced at the little linen square, 
then at the typewriter. “Nothing,” he 
said apologetically. “But in relation to 
that letter, I think this linen is very 
remarkable.” 

Noah said belligerently: “Why?” 
“Noah,” Bill Judson said heavily, 
“we’d just as lief be left alone.” 

Noah Enderby hesitated. His jaws 
moved slowly. With an air of tightening 
his already tight lips, he turned and 
walked out of the room. Bill Judson 


closed the door. Returning to the desk 
he said: “What is it, Link?” 

“I don’t know. I may be wrong.” 

“But what is there? It’s a clean-cut 
case, aint it? There he is, with the gun 
in his hand, and that note in the type¬ 
writer! What do you suspect? Why 
didn’t he kill himself?” 

“Couldn’t anyone have typed this note 
to make murder look like suicide?” 

“Shucks, Link; that aint likely.” 

Frank Waldron tapped on the door and 
came in. He looked ill. In a shaken 
voice he said: “There’s something I’ve, 
got to tell you. I—I’m the one who’s 
responsible for Mr. Varnable’s death.” 

Bill Judson shoved out his jaw. “So 
you’re the one who killed him!” 

“Morally,” the young man said, “I 
killed Mr. Vamable.” 

“Suppose,” Link suggested, “you tell 
us all about it.” 

"TT was the jewelry—Alice’s jewelry,” 
J- Frank blurted. “Her—her grandfa¬ 
ther left it to her. It’s worth a fortune. 
She’s to have it when she’s twenty-one. 
According to the terms of the will, it’s 
kept in a vault under the cellar floor.” 

He braced himself against the desk. 

“The jewelry was kept down there in a 
little iron box. Nobody but Mr. Vam¬ 
able had the key. You see, he’s the ex¬ 
ecutor. But—I—I—” His voice pinched 
off. He gulped again. “I’ve always been 
crazy about jewelry. Ever since I’ve 
worked for Mr. Vamable, I’ve been crazy 
to see that jewelry. He wouldn’t show 
it to anyone. He said it would violate 
the will. But I’ve read the will. It says 
nothing of the kind. And I’ve been crazy 
to see that jewelry, for years. But I 
never got the chance until yesterday. 
Mr. Vamable went to Northtown and left 
his keys on this desk. I went down cellar 
and opened the box.” 

He stopped, gulped, cried: “Half of 
them were gone! I made a list and 
checked it against the list in the will. I 
knew then that the jewels were the source 
of the mysterious sums of money he had 
been speculating with. I realized he’d 
been selling the jewelry piece by piece. 
It made me furious that he was cheating 
that helpless girl. He treated her like a 
servant, anyway.” 

“And you’re engaged to her,” Link said. 

“Not quite. There’s only an under¬ 
standing. We were hoping to be married 
when Mr. Vamable finished his book and 
paid me for my work. I didn’t know 
what to do. I thought it over all night 
and all day. This evening I came up 
here and accused him. He had a violent 
temper. He rushed at me, swinging his 
fists. I thought he was going to kill me.” 

Frank Waldron paused and wet his lips. 
“He told me to clear out. Then I knew 
beyond a shadow of doubt that he was 
the one who’d been stealing those jewels.” 

“What time was this?” Link inquired. 

“About ten, or a little later. I went 
outside and walked and walked. The 
scandal of this will ruin Alice’s life!” 

“Have you,’,’ Link asked, “told Noah 
or Alice about this?” 

“No!” 

“Did anything else happen?” 

“No. He pushed me out of the room 
and slammed the door.” 

“How long did you walk?” 

“Until about twelve.” 
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“You mean,” Bill Judson barked, “you 
were walkin’ two hours?” 

“Yes. When I came in, Alice was 
running down the stairs. She said her 
father’s door was locked, and he wouldn’t 
answer. I went up with her, and we 
banged on the door. But he didn’t 
answer.” 

“Where,” Link asked, “was Noah?” 

“He came up while we were hammering 
on the door. We broke the door down.” 

Link said quietly: “Who cleans this 
room?” 

“Alice.” 

“I want to see that jewel-box,” Bill 
Judson said grimly. “Where’s the key?” 

“Noah took all the keys.” 

“When?” 

“Just after we found Mr. Varnable— 
like this.” 

The deputy sheriff said brusquely: 
“Run along, Frank. We’ll meet you 
downstairs.” 

When Frank was gone, Judson said, 
and could not quite keep the triumph 
from his voice: “Well, Link, I guess that 
sort o’ clinches it.” 

“Will you find out what you can about 
the jewel-box,” Link answered, “while I 
finish looking things over here?” 

Muttering, Bill Judson walked out of 
the room. 

Link knelt beside the dead man and 
moved from side to side, so that the light 
from the gasoline mantles fell on the 
typewriter at various angles. 

He looked in the wastebasket. A black 
cat walked in from the hall, sat down and 
stared at Link with golden eyes. 

The ex-detective regarded the cat and 
said: “Hello, Meanie.” The cat softly 
said, “PYr’r’t!” and strolled over with 
its tail stiffly vertical and rubbed its chin 
against Link’s knee. He scratched it back 
of the ears and said: “Meanie, what do 
you know about this?” 

The black cat purred loudly. . . . 

Link returned his attention to the 
wastebasket. He opened up and read 
every scrap of paper it contained. None 
of them supplied what he was looking for. 
He went over to a long mahogany table 
and glanced at neat piles of manuscript 
stacked on the satiny surface. He read 
the opening sentence on one page: 

The Varnables left their vineyards and 
their fields and took up their flintlocks 
and their powder-horns — 

Link returned to the desk. He 
searched it thoroughly—opened drawers, 
went through the wire basket at the back, 
even opened a box of carbon paper. 

ROM downstairs Bill Judson’s voice 

boomed: “Link! Link! It’s empty! 
Every piece of jewelry is gone!” 

The black cat followed Link down¬ 
stairs. Bill Judson excitedly seized the 
storekeeper’s arm and whispered: “Lis¬ 
ten! That old crook was plannin’ to sell 
’em and make his get-away! But he 
didn’t have the nerve! Killed himself 
instead!” 

Link said: “Maybe I’ve got a suspi¬ 
cious nature.” And he walked into the 
parlor. Noah Enderby and Frank Wald¬ 
ron were standing before the fireplace. 
Alice Varnable sat staring out a window, 
with her chin cupped in her palm. 

“Perhaps,” Link said, “you’ll find the 
jewels buried on Indian Hill.” 
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understand why Fleischmann’s has 
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The deputy sheriff cried: “Say—there’s 
an idea! That’s why he left that message 
in the typewriter!” 

“That doesn’t hold water,” Noah said 
coldly. “Why should he hide them there, 
then leave a note telling where to look?” 

Bill Judson glared at him. He said 
grimly: “I’m goin’ up to Indian Hill and 
look for that jewelry.” 

“Perhaps,” Link said quietly, “you’d all 
better come.” 

The two men and the girl looked 
startled. Frank Waldron said: “That’s 
ridiculous.” 

“Will you bring that lantern?” Link 
quietly added. 

The secretary stared at him rebellious- 
ly. Finally he said: “All right. I’ll 
bring it.” 

“And we’ll need a spade,” Bill Judson 
growled. 

Link asked Alice Varnable if she was 
coming with them. 

“Yes!” she gasped. . . . 

It was, Bill Judson informed Link as 
they left the house, only a five-minute 
walk. Frank Waldron went ahead with 
the lantern, following a cowpath. Noah, 
with a spade over his shoulder, walked 
with Alice Varnable. 

Deliberately loitering, Bill Judson said 
in a hoarse whisper to Link: "Still tryin’ 
to make this out into a murder? Tell me 
somethin’: What system do you use when 
you work on a case like this?” 

Link answered: “Well—I call it Mat¬ 
thew’s system.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Seventh chapter, seventh verse of 
Matthew. ‘Ask, and it shall be given to 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.’ Is this 
Indian Hill?” 

“Yep; we’re almost to the top.” 

T HEY were walking hip-deep in dew- 
soaked weeds. The hill, misty in the 
moonlight, looked lemon-colored. 

Link touched one of the wet weeds 
lightly with his fingers. 

“What are these yellow things, Jud?” 
Bill Judson laughed. “That just goes 
to show how little you know about the 
country. Goldenrod’s one of the com¬ 
monest weeds there is. You've certainly 
got a plenty to learn, Link.” 

The others were waiting for them on 
the hilltop. This was a roughly circular 
flat area perhaps two hundred feet in 
diameter. Here the golden weeds grew 
more thickly than on the slope. Higher 
hills shut this one in. Mist rose in a 
pale-green steam from a near-by ravine. 
It was, Link thought, a desolate spot. 
Bill Judson was sending a white beam 
here and there into the weeds from a 
pocket flashlight. Frank Waldron with 
the lantern, and Noah Enderby with the 
spade, began a tour of the other side, 
looking for freshly-turned earth. 

Alice Varnable was standing alone. 
For perhaps five minutes she watched the 
men. Then she cried, as if she were sud¬ 
denly frightened: “I can’t stand this! I 
can’t stand this!” 

Link went over. “Do you think it’s a 
waste of time, Miss Varnable?” 

Her dark eyes, staring at him, were 
opaque in the moonlight. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“So do I,” Link said. 

The three men came walking over. 


Noah said: “We’ve decided to post¬ 
pone this until morning.” 

“Where,” Link asked, “are the rest of 
the family buried?” 

“It’s down the hill,” Bill Judson an¬ 
swered, “on that side.” 

“I wonder if you'd show it to me?” 
Noah grumbled: “I’m fed up with this 
chasing around. What’s it all about?” 

And Link said mildly: “It’s just an 
idea I had. Would you mind coming 
down with me?” 

H E wondered if the girl would refuse 
to go. But she didn’t. As they de¬ 
scended the hill, she stayed close to Bill 
Judson. There was a flat place between 
the foot of the hill and the Amatuck 
Road—a rectangle perhaps three hundred 
by five hundred feet enclosed by an iron 
fence. Moonlight slanted across head¬ 
stones within the rectangle. An abun¬ 
dance of dwarf cypress trees lent the 
Varnable burying-ground an appropriate 
melancholy. Link felt that all about him 
were brooding ghosts. 

At one end of the graveyard the side 
of another hill rose sheerly, and in the 
face of this was set, in moss-grown 
masonry, an iron door. 

“I suppose,” Link said with an apolo¬ 
getic air, “the heads of the family are 
ordinarily placed in this vault. Miss 
Varnable, if your father had not left in¬ 
structions to be buried on Indian Hill, 
his body would have gone in there, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“It hasn’t been opened,” Frank Wald¬ 
ron said, “in years.” 

“Seven,” said the girl. Her voice 
shook. “When my grandfather died.” 
“Where’s the key?” Link asked. 

“In the house,” she said. “I’ll get it!” 
She started off toward the house, broke 
at once into a run. 

Link said sharply: “Jud! Keep these 
two here! Don’t ask questions—just 
keep ’em here!” 

Link was running. He ran down the 
graveyard, and as he jumped the iron 
fence, he saw the dark dress of Alice 
Varnable flutter as she darted through 
the trees. She was circling the hill. She 
disappeared. Link raced after her. In 
a moment he caught sight of her again. 
She was running toward the barn. She 
vanished into an open door. Before he 
reached it, Link heard the growling of a 
starter. He ran inside just as the motor 
took hold. He fumbled along the side of 
the car until he found the steering-wheel. 
A door slammed. The girl had escaped 
from the other side. She ran out into the 
moonlight in the direction of the road. 

Link caught her by the arm as she 
started down a path beside the house. 
He panted: “It’s no use, Miss Varnable.” 
She struggled, began to cry. 

“Where’s that key?” 

Her eyes, in her upturned white face, 
were desperate. Her mouth trembled, 
and she said: “I’ll get it.” 

“Please don’t try that again.” 

The key, in a drawer in a mahogany 
table in the parlor, was of wrought iron, 
at least eight inches in length. 

Link pocketed the key, and with the 
girl walking silently ahead of him, started 
back to the graveyard. The night was 
very still. The girl’s dress swished 
against the tall wet weeds. 
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In the graveyard Frank Waldron and 
Noah Enderby, with hands in air, were 
backed against the door of the vault. 

Link picked up the lantern and inserted 
the key in the lock. 

“You’d better,” he suggested, “keep 
them covered, Jud.” 

The hinges groaned. The door swung 
outward in protesting jerks. Link held 
up the lantern. Cold earthy dampness 
puffed past him. 

On the floor of the vault, just inside 
the door, was a black suitcase. 

Link said: “Don’t take your eyes off 
those people, Jud.” 

“I’m watchin’ ’em!” 

Link bent down and unlatched the suit¬ 
case. It was packed with a man’s cloth¬ 
ing: shirts, underwear, socks, ties and 
handkerchiefs. On top was a chamois-skin 
bag. Link untied the red silk cord at its 
throat and held its contents to the lantern 
light. Soft old gold glowed; sapphires, 
rubies, diamonds sparkled and gleamed. 

He replaced the bag and said: “Miss 
Vamable, please come here.” 

Her faint voice said: “I’m here.” 

“Is this suitcase Frank Waldron’s?” 

She hesitated. “Yes,” she whispered. 

TINK went out and said: “Jud, you 
can arrest Waldron. When Mr. Varn- 
able found out he was stealing the jewels, 
Waldron killed him. Waldron packed 
this suitcase and hid it here with the 
jewels, intending to slip away. But he 
was afraid he’d be stopped. He was 
afraid to go through with it.” 

The dead man’s secretary sat down 
heavily on the ground and covered his 
face with his arms. 

Bill Judson excitedly removed from his 
hip pocket a pair of handcuffs. One of 
them he snapped about Waldron’s wrist. 

He exclaimed: “How’d you know they 
were in there?” 

“Because of the note in the typewriter. 
I knew Mr. Vamable didn’t type that 
note, and that whoever had, didn’t want 
Mr. Vamable buried in this tomb. The 
goldenrod on Indian Hill proved that. 
Mr. Vamable suffered from goldenrod 
hay-fever. No matter how eccentric or 
sentimental he may have been, I couldn’t 
believe he would have chosen a grave 
under goldenrod. 

“Waldron wrote that note because he 
realized after he shot Mr. Varnable that 
he could not let the body be placed in 
this vault. His suitcase was here before 
he shot Mr. Vamable. He had packed it 
and left it here, planning to slip away 
before the theft was discovered. After 
the murder, he realized he would not dare 
come here. He would not dare go away. 
So he wrote the note. And he took in¬ 
finite pains to prove that he had not 
written it: 

“After he typed it, he wiped the keys 
carefully with the end of that little 
square of linen. Then he pressed the 
dead man’s fingers down on the keys. 
But he missed two keys which were used 
in writing the note—the u and the t. 
There were no finger-marks on the glass 
tops of those two keys.” 

The girl said faintly: “Noah, please 
take me to the house. I’m cold.” 

Bill Judson began ponderously, “Listen 
here, Link—” He stopped, went on 
briskly: “Let’s get goin’. Seems to me 
we’ve done a pretty good night’s work.” 
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The New Opportunity 
in Accounting 

—and how you can take advantage of it 

Never before, has there been as great an oppor¬ 
tunity as now faces efficient bookkeepers and 
accountants. 

And here’s why: 

In the first place, every firm will watch its 
accounting as never before. This depression has 
taught executives the vital necessity of know- 
ing^ all the facts about their business, where 
their company stands all the time. 

Then our new governmental policy — con¬ 
trolled economy—forces the keeping of better 
and more complete records in every office and 
plant. It will not be a matter of choice with any 
firm—it will be necessity. 

For instance—the National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act—with regulation of production, 
minimum wages, uniform prices, codes of prac¬ 
tices—centers around cost control and uniform 
accounting within each industry. 

The new Federal Securities Act with its in¬ 
sistence upon publicity of complete facts about 
every company selling its securities publicly 
will compel more'frequent and more accurate 
financial statements—and these in turn call for 
more and better accounting. 

Ask About It 

And as business gains momentum, there will 
be a greater demand for trained bookkeepers 
and accountants—they will go back to work 
sooner and in larger proportion than any other 
group—in fact, accountants tell us the demand 
will probably soon exceed the supply. 


This spells real opportunity—for the man already 
in accounting, and for the capable man who will start 
training immediately. 



LaSalle Extension University 
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HIGHLY ELIGIBLE 
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technique of bringing around headstrong 
youngsters. 

“Why don’t you go for a drive, Miss 
Tennington?” suggested Miss Hendrick 
sweetly. “Let me call up the garage for 
you.” 

“You’re too good to me,” said Lou icily, 
and walked out of the room. 

“She’s up to some mischief,” said Mrs. 
Tennington after a silence. “I wouldn’t 
be surprised if she goes straight to the 
beach and destroys all that we were try¬ 
ing to build up.” 

“God forbid! It’d be nothing short of 
a calamity if she does. As I explained to 
you so many times, Mrs. Tennington, 
neither you nor Lou should be seen on the 
beach until after the big dinner, until af¬ 
ter Newport finds out that the Landimores 
actually dined in your house. Everyone 
on the beach will cut Lou dead if she 
shows her face there before the big dinner. 
I know my Newport.” 

“So do I! And I’ve a good mind—” 

A VISION of her own mother locking 
her in her room crossed her memory. 
She was nineteen then, and was threaten¬ 
ing to elope with the first violinist of a 
French orchestra. Had it not been for 
her mother’s iron will, God alone knows 
what would have happened to her. A 
French violinist! She shuddered. 

“I’ve a good mind,” she repeated, “to 
take a leaf out of my sweet mother’s 
book. The world may be changing, and 
the girls of 1935 may imagine that their 
generation knows it all; but let me tell 
you, my dear Miss Hendrick—”' 

Miss Hendrick never found out what 
her mistress was going to tell her. The 
sight of a long blue roadster dashing down 
the driveway into Bellevue Avenue made 
Mrs. Tennington stop in the middle of the 
sentence. Wise as her mother’s “book" 
was, it had failed to anticipate the havoc 
that the automobile was to play with 
discipline in American families. 

“Let’s proceed with our work,” she 
said after a pause. “There’s nothing like 
work to take one’s mind off one’s worries.” 

“How very true!” agreed Miss Hen¬ 
drick. “I’ve a little surprise for you to¬ 
day. The Ambassador has accepted your 
invitation.” 

“My dear!” 

The two women embraced. Mrs. Ten¬ 
nington was crying freely. The Ambas¬ 
sador! It was almost unbelievable. 

“You are a magician, my dear. . . What 
would I have done without you? The Am¬ 
bassador ! How on earth did you manage 
to persuade him?” 

Miss Hendrick smiled mysteriously. 
“Please don’t cross-examine me,” she 
said, dropping her eyes. “I’ve pulled some 
strings which I never risked pulling before, 
not for anyone.” 

“I understand—I understand. . . . But 
at least I insist on paying whatever ex¬ 
penses you may have incurred.” 

“I wouldn’t think of it.” 

“I insist, my dear.” 

“You mean it?” 

“I certainly do.” 

“I really hate to abuse your generosity, 
but the fact is—the fact is that I’ve prom¬ 
ised to buy a platinum cigarette-case for a 


gentleman who helped me take the hur¬ 
dles.” 

“A platinum cigarette-case? Nothing 
else? You’re a magician. Here—I want 
to give you a check right away. Will two 
thousand do?” 

Miss Hendrick swallowed hard. She 
had never heard of a platinum cigarette- 
case that was worth two thousand dollars; 
but for that matter, she had never heard 
of anyone in the entourage of the ambas¬ 
sador-in-question who accepted bribes. So 
she nodded modestly and reached for the 
proffered check. She was eighteen hun¬ 
dred dollars to the good on the transac¬ 
tion, having promised old lady Landimore 
but two hundred dollars for bringing along 
the man whom they all called “the Am¬ 
bassador,” but who had long since ceased 
representing his country in any place on 
earth except the Colony restaurant in New 
York and the Everglades Club in Palm 
Beach. 

“And now that we’ve settled that little 
matter,” beamed Mrs. Tennington, “let’s 
proceed with our work ... I hate to be 
mean, my dear, but can you see the face 
of that preposterous Kate de Bonn when 
she hears that I had the Ambassador on 
my right at my very first dinner in New¬ 
port?” 

Yes, Miss Hendrick could well visualize 
the enraged face of Bob Whaldren’s moth¬ 
er, but— 

“What’s wrong, my dear?” 

“Oh, nothing at all, nothing at all! But 
if you don’t mind my saying it, the Gov¬ 
ernor should sit on your right.” 

“The Governor? That impossible fos¬ 
sil! Why, Miss Hendrick!” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Tennington; but don’t 
you see, according to the last ruling of the 
Protocol Division of the State Depart¬ 
ment, the Governor of a State must be 
given precedence over an Ambassador if 
neither is in office at the time.” 

She went on, quoting the various rul¬ 
ings of the past ten years. When Lou re¬ 
turned home shortly before the dinner, 
the two women were still debating the 
relative merits of an ex-ambassador and 
an ex-governor. 


Chapter Four 

N O one on the beach had cut Lou. 

Miss Hendrick and Mrs. Tennington 
may have known Newport, but Newport 
knew “liquidity” when it saw it. And Lou 
Tennington was “liquidity,” honest-to- 
goodness, unquestionable “liquidity,” in 
so far as the members of the Spouting 
Rock Beach Association were concerned. 
Bankers and stockbrokers, retired capi¬ 
talists and directors of corporations, they 
all could recite by heart the list of assets 
left by the late Charles P. Tennington, a 
list which seemed highly ludicrous in the 
days of plenty, but which became nothing 
short of the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine after five years of depression. 
What Mrs. Tennington and Lou had al¬ 
ways taken for granted—that their fortune 
was invested in tax-exempt bonds and un¬ 
assailable preferred stocks—was consid¬ 
ered a miracle by Newport. The old men 
spoke of Lou’s late father as “that wizard 
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without peer in the history of American 
finance;” and the young men, listening to 
their talk and thinking of Lou’s face and 
figure, minced no words in denouncing 
Mrs. Tennington, whose wholly unneces¬ 
sary strategy was depriving them of the 
company of the most eligible girl in 
America.' 

“Poor kid!” said George Mawrey. 
“She’s being crucified by that fool of a 
mother and that grafter of a social secre¬ 
tary.” 

“Who gives a damn,” asked Dick Pos- 
terman, “about that unfortunate affair in 
London? I for one would marry Lou 
even if her former fiance was caught in 
the act of beheading a Daughter of the 
American Revolution.” 

“And as for me,” admitted Jack Tray- 
dor, “I wouldn’t begrudge her a love-affair 
with the whole Communist Party.” 

The opinion of Messrs. Mawrey, Pos- 
terman and Traydor, the three well-known 
Newport characters in search of cash, was 
heartily seconded by everybody on . the 
beach and in the Clambake Club, so much 
so that precisely at the moment when Lou 
suddenly appeared in the doorway of her 
cabana, wearing a pale-blue bathing suit 
and a white cap, several young gentlemen 
of dispatch and determination were weigh¬ 
ing earnestly the advisability of burning 
Miss Hendrick in effigy. 

T HE ovation that welcomed Lou would 
have pleased a Nazi chieftain. George 
Mawrey—he was the first one to detect 
that slender long-legged figure on the 
threshold of the deserted Tennington ca¬ 
bana—staggered as if shot, then whis¬ 
pered in a voice vibrating with agony: 
“Boys, pinch me. . . . Please, pinch me! 
I’m dreaming—I know I’m dreaming.” 
Nobody bothered to pinch him. With a 
mighty yell of “Death to Martha Hen¬ 
drick!” they swung into action, and the 
next moment Lou found herself surround¬ 
ed by these shouting, laughing tanned 
young men who, according to the rules 
of pre-depression Newport, were in duty 
bound to cut her dead. 

“Am I being razzed or welcomed?” she 
asked, when she was finally permitted to 
speak. 

“Razzed?” Dick Posterman clicked his 
heels and bowed from the waist. “Is it 
customary in your land, 0 powerful 
Queen, for starving beggars to razz a plate 
of chicken-soup?” 

“How very flattering!” Lou stepped 
back and curtsied gravely. “Seeing, how¬ 
ever, that I’ve but one plate of chicken 
soup to give away, will you, Dick, ask the 
rest of the bums in this bread-line to try 
their luck in some other flop-house?” 

“My Queen’s wishes shall be respected. 
Boys, I suggest you beat it.” 

His suggestion was ignored. The bread¬ 
line refused to budge. At a sign from 
George Mawrey, it broke into a roaring: 
“No, no, a thousand times no!” 

Lou wished her mother and Miss Hen¬ 
drick were there. 

“By the way, boys,” she said casually, 
“does any one of you know Nelson Landi- 
more?” 

Did they know Nelson Landimore? Did 
they know that blankety-blank? Did they 
know that rotter? Did they know that 
ace of cads? Did they know that Yel¬ 
low Peril? Did they— 

“Shut up now, all of you,” ordered Lou. 


Y OU don’t have to know anything about 
this fearsome, hairy monster to avoid 
him. His very look is warning enough for 
old-timer or tenderfoot. Only 155 people in 
the entire nation are fatally bitten by 
venomous reptiles and insects in a year, but 
—over ten million step into the invisible 
web spun by thefungus tinea trichophytorf 
and become infected with Athlete’s Foot! 

The scourge of the millions lurks where 
you least expect it; on locker room floors, 
along the edges of swimming pools, in your 
own bathroom! No state or locality is ex¬ 
empt. No class from prince to pauper is 
immune. 

You Step Unknowingly Info 
The Web 

And, shortly you notice redness and itching 
between your toes. White blisters may ap¬ 
pear; excessive moisture, cracking, peeling 
—any of these signs may mean Athlete’s 
Foot has got you! 

Don’t take a chance and let it go! Serious 
disorders may follow. 


Absorbine Jr. Kills It Quickly 

But—tests by a famed laboratory prove that 
within thirty seconds after Absorbine Jr. 
has penetrated to the pest, it is killed and 
no longer harmful. 

Speed in dousing on cooling, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. is your protection against 
serious disorder. Watch your feet, especially 
during warm weather. The minute the first 
symptom appears splash on Absorbine Jr. 
Even your socks must be boiled fifteen 
minutes to prevent reinfection. Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. in your medicine cabinet and 
in your club locker. Use it after every 
shower to protect you from infection and 
to refresh and rest your feet. 

Don’t be a victim of the switch racket. 
Good dealers will give you genuine 
Absorbine Jr. when you ask for it. Refuse 
substitutes. It’s thrifty to use Absorbine Jr. 
because it takes so little to bring relief. For 
free sample, write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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“NEW DEAL” GOV’T JOBS 

\ Start $1260 to $2100 a year 

MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Many 


®ected. Qualify 



\Why be embarrassed 
) by bunions or crooked 
f toes, when it is so easy 
and inexpensive to cor¬ 
rect them with Dr. Scholl’s 
TOE-FLEX. Itis a scientific 
BEFORE corrective made of pure, soft 

rubber, worn ^between the ^ 

Dr. Scholl's TOE^FLEX gradually straightens the 
great toe. Worn with comfort in any properly fitted 
shoe. Small, medium and large sizes. 500 each. Sold 
by drug, shoe and department stores everywhere. 

For FREE BOOKLET write Dr. Scholl's, lnc„ Chicago. 

MercolizedWax 



Keeps Skin Young 

Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mercolized Wax daily as directed. Invisible 
particles of aged skin are freed and all 
defects such as blackheads, tan, freckles and 
large pores disappear. Skin is then beauti¬ 
fully clear, velvety and so soft—face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists. 
Phelactine removes hairy growths 
—takes them out—easily, quickly 
and gently. Leaves the skin hair free. 

I —Powdered Saxolite —i 

I Reduces wrinkles and other age-signs. Sim- I 
I ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint I 
1 witch hazel and use daily a f 1 


OPerfnmes 

1 4P SUBTLE, fascinating, alluring. Sell 
regularly for $12.00 an ounce. Made 
from the essence of flowers— 

Two odors: Send only 

2<P 

To pay for postage and handling 
send only 20c (silver.or stamps) fot 
2 trial bottles. Only one set to each 
new customer. PAUL RIEGER, 
226 First St., San Francisco,'Calif 
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“I’m looking for facts. I’m not amused 
by your profanity.” 

“Facts! D’you hear her? She’s look¬ 
ing for facts .... Now, aint that some¬ 
thing!” Jack Traydor patted Lou’s arm 
and said as if talking to a child: “Why, 
you naughty little girl, don’t you. know 
that even at Pascali’s in New York no 
child would play with Nelson, because 
Nelson always tries to make children cash 
Big Bad Checks for him?” 

“Can you prove it, Jack?” 

“Can I prove it? Can you prove that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt is President 
of the United States? Can you prove that 
Mussolini’s first name is Benito? Can 
you prove that Broadway is a street, not 
a mammal? Can you prove that A1 Smith 
used to wear a brown derby?” 

“All of which means precisely nothing, 
Jack, except that you’ve progressed con¬ 
siderably in your knowledge of politics 
since those days when you thought that 
the Electoral College couldn’t be much of 
a college because you had never heard of 
their football team. . . . What I Want is 
not second-hand wisecracks, but proofs! 
You talk about bad checks issued by Nel¬ 
son Landimore. Can you produce a sin¬ 
gle one of them?” 

“Say—” Jack Traydor gave her a look 
of undiluted disgust. “Are you taking me 
for a sucker? Do I act like a half-wit 
who would cash that cad’s checks?” 

“I’d hate to tell you, Jack, what you 
act like. But never mind that. How about 
you, George, and you, Dick, and all you 
others? Has any one of you got a Nelson 
Landimore check marked N. G.?” 

T HE brown young men scratched their 
heads and eyed each other gloomily. 
“I suppose,” sneered George Mawrey, 
“the fact that none of us ever bought a 
bottle of beer from A1 Capone proves 
that he’s an early Christian martyr:” 

“You bore me,” said Lou. She pushed 
her way through the “bread-line” un¬ 
ceremoniously, took a few steps toward 
the water, then settled down on the sand, 
stretched her legs and closed her eyes. 
She knew that by this time she was being 
watched by everyone on the beach, and 
she pretended indifference; but her heart 
was beating fast. 

The bread-line followed her after a 
moment’s hesitancy. 

“You’re a low-life Bulgarian; that’s what 
you are,” said Jack Traydor tentatively. 

Lou didn’t budge. Years before, it 
used to amuse her to hear Jack refer to 
everyone as a “low-life Bulgarian.” Now 
it sounded like something out of the First 
Reader. 

“Bulgarian, nothing,” came another 
voice. “She learned her tactics in a 
Chinese laundry. No tickee, no washee. 
No Landimore checks, no good time.” 
Lou yawned audibly. 

“Comrades!” George Mawrey winked 
at the bread-line and raised his voice: 
“Are we going to permit those blood¬ 
sucking capitalists to lead a life of luxury 
here on the beach—while the starving gar¬ 
ment-workers are crying for justice every¬ 
where from Maine to California?” 

Lou opened one eye, lifted her head, 
sized up George’s stocky figure pityingly, 
then said as if thinking aloud: 

“Good old. Newport! You never change: 
Too prpud to fight the man who’s up, but 
always ready to kick the man who’s down.” 


They could hardly talk, from indigna¬ 
tion. They hissed and growled and stut¬ 
tered and stammered. 

“You’ve no right to say that!” 

“Of all the people on earth, you ought 
to know—” 

“What a ridiculous charge!” 

“Sounds like Bob Whaldren.” 

“Who’s the man that’s up?” 

“That’s it! Suppose you tell us who’s 
up and who’s down.” 

“Gladly,” said Lou. “Bob Whaldren’s 
down, and Nelson Landimore’s up.” 

“Nelson’s up? You’re crazy.” 

“No, I’m not. He must be up, because 
with all the dirty things you say behind 
his back, every one of you is jealous of 
him. You don’t laugh at him the way 
you do at Bob, and none of you would 
dare repeat those accusations to his face. 
Wait! Keep your traps shut for just a 
second longer—it won’t hurt you, you 
know, to be silent for one short second. 
My mother’s giving a dinner tomorrow 
night, a dinner in honor of Nelson Landi¬ 
more. I invite you, all of you, to drop in 
after the dinner for a friendly chat with 
Mr. Landimore. . . . Think of the op¬ 
portunity I’m offering you, my heroes!” 

They were thinking of it, thinking hard. 

“D’you mean it, Lou?” 

“I certainly do.” 

“Well—” Once more George Mawrey 
assumed his favorite role of Newport’s 
spokesman. “You can’t expect us to start 
a riot in your mother’s house. . . . After 
all, you’re dealing with gentlemen, and a 
gentleman is not supposed—” 

“To tell foul things about another 
gentleman behind his back.” 

“You’re wasting your venom, Lou. In 
the first place, none of us considers Nelson 
Landimore a gentleman. And in the second 
place, it is quite possible—I didn’t say 
‘probable,’ mind you; I said ‘possible’— 
that if we work fast between now and 
tomorrow night, we may get hold of a 
few exhibits which we’d be tickled pink 
to present to you with our compliments 
for whatever use you’d care to make of 
them.” 

“Well spoken, my lad,” approved Dick. 
“But remember, Lou: You’re the one to 
display those exhibits. As for us, we’ll 
merely procure them.” 

“What exhibits are you talking about?” 

“I rule this question out,” said George, 
“as irrelevant, immaterial, non-consequen- 
tial and altogether fresh. The defense 
rests—until tomorrow night. Come on, 
boys. Follow your ‘Fuhrer.’ . . . We’ve a 
long journey ahead of us.” 

W ITH a resounding “Hail Mawrey!” 

they fell into quasi-Prussian formation 
and marched away—twenty-odd goose¬ 
stepping, sunburned figures. Although the 
youngest of them was at least five years 
older than Lou, she felt as if she had 
spent the afternoon in a kindergarden. 
What was it that Bob’s stepfather used to 
say about the young men of Newport? 
Something about their utmost childish¬ 
ness? Oh, yes: “A typical young man of 
Newport is an amalgam of an unrecon¬ 
structed stockbroker and a not-conditioned 
infant who spends week-days in a leather 
chair and week-ends in a perambulator.” 

Lou laughed mirthlessly. A moment 
later she was angry with herself for laugh¬ 
ing at Count de Bonn’s witticisms. The 
man was a worse scoundrel than even Nel- 
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son Landimore. Landimore wanted mon¬ 
ey, and Lou Tennington happened to pos¬ 
sess what he was after. But that beast in 
Monte Carlo! He did not want money; 
he did not need money. Bob’s mother 
had enough money to take care of his 
craziest whims. What he wanted was to 
mold people to his will, to take that bit 
of wax known as Bob Whaldren and make 
out of it a knickknack to carry in his 
pocket. She would have looked pretty, 
married to a knickknack, sharing with 
her husband his stepfather’s pocket! She 
was lucky, she was very, very lucky in¬ 
deed to have escaped the fate Count de 
Bonn was preparing for her. The most 
fortunate part of the whole affair was that 
she had walked out on Bob, not Bob on 
her. Let him write those asinine articles 
in his dirty communist sheet, and pretend 
his thorough contentment with his New 
Life. New Life! What arrant nonsense! 

I OU opened her beach-bag, produced a 
■'mirror and scrutinized her face ap r 
praisingly. So long as she continued to 
look as she was looking now, she could 
make Bob Whaldren quit his New Life at 
the snap of her fingers, she decided, and 
her decision made her feel better. It was 
strange, of course, that Bob had not tried 
to telephone to her or drop a few lines of 
apology; but then, she had called him 
some of the choicest names, she had to 
admit that. It must have hurt his pride 
considerably to hear her describe him as 
a “cheap exhibitionist” and a “publicity 
hound.” Well, it was coming to him! 
Some one had to tell him the truth about 
himself, and she was glad that she was the 
one who had done it. He had made her 
the laughingstock of two continents. She 
had walked out on him. The score was 
tied, and the game was over. No more 
Whaldrens for her—no more parlor pinks! 

“From now on,” she advised herself, 
“you’re going to have a program, young 
lady. Number One: you will dispose of 
that Landimore peril. Number Two: you 
will limit your circle of friendship to 
three-dimensional people, and shy off those 
peculiar animals whom Clarence Darrow 
failed to get out of the branches.” 

Highly pleased with this new set of 
resolutions, Lou jumpe'd up and went for 
a swim, with every eye on the beach 
following the slender lines of her long 
supple body, with every dowager under a 
parasol making a mental note not to for¬ 
get to invite “that Tennington girl” to tea. 

“There’s something invigorating about 
her,” said Mrs. Dwight Van Ryn, whose 
only son was having considerable dif¬ 
ficulty in finding a bride capable of sup¬ 
porting his ocean-going yacht. 

“There would be something invigorating 
about you too,” replied her son gloomily, 
“if instead of talking about the ‘funda¬ 
mental soundness’ of the country, Father 
had unloaded our stocks in 1929.” 

“But don’t you think, Roger—” 

“No, I don’t. . . . Here, read it and 
weep!” He handed to her the early edition 
of a New York afternoon paper and 
pointed at Charley Merrydom’s column. 
“According to that fat louse, Nelson 
Landimore’s hugging the rail. . . . Dining 
with the Tenningtons tomorrow night and 
having the situation well in hand.” 
“Leave it to Boston.” 

“You’re right there, mater. There ought 
to be a law against Boston.” 
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Chapter Five 

A S Bob opened the letter, a draft fell 
- out. He picked it up and read: 
“Pay to the order of Robert Whaldren 
a sum of two thousand dollars 

Richard de Bonn.” 

Bob’s first impulse was to mail the 
draft back to his stepfather at once. After 
all, the Count had no money of his own, 
and those two thousand dollars came from 
the same hateful source—from Bob’s 
father, via his mother’s divorce settle¬ 
ment. To accept aid from his stepfather 
meant to admit defeat, to concede that 
whether boy or candidate for Congress, 
he could not get along without Thomas 
W. Whaldren’s dollars. 

“My dear Richard,” Bob started the 
letter which was to accompany the draft 
back to Monte Carlo, “1 deeply appreci¬ 
ate your desire to help me, and I do not 
doubt your sincerity, but—” 

He stopped when he reached that “but.” 
He remembered suddenly that he had but 
forty-five cents in his pocket, and that 
whatever he could sell or pawn had been 
already sold and pawned: His handsome 
pigskin week-end bag, his platinum wrist- 
watch, his dinner jacket, his topcoat and 
every suit of clothes he possessed except 
the one he had on. The proceeds, from 


the sale of the watch had been spent on a 
dinner he gave for Comrade Romney and 
Comrade Gorlik, the two members of 
the Party who seemed to have taken a 
fancy to him and were helping him to 
draw up plans of his campaign. As for 
the pigskin bag and the rest—his land¬ 
lady, the grocer, the Automat and the 
subway had to be taken care of. 

A quarter and two dimes! Searching 
carefully through all his pockets, he could 
not find a cent more. 

The choice, as he saw it, lay between 
cashing his stepfather’s draft or calling on 
Comrades Romney and Gorlik. The Party 
was poor, of course, and barely able to 
meet the bills of its printers; but Bob 
would be willing to accept as little as fifty 
dollars. Why he decided upon that par¬ 
ticular sum, he did not know. Possibly 
because he had often heard his father 
shout on the phone: “Hell, I wouldn’t 
invest even a fifty-dollar bill in that wild¬ 
cat scheme!” 

So fifty dollars it was to be. The Party 
surely owed that much to him for the 
daily article he had been writing for the 
last three weeks for its paper, not to 
mention several lectures he delivered under 
the Party’s auspices in the Bronx and 
Brooklyn. Didn’t Comrade Romney shake 
his hand after his first lecture and con¬ 


gratulate him on smashing all records of 
attendance? Didn’t even that arch-capi¬ 
talist morning newspaper admit that “Three 
thousand, five hundred men and women 
paid a dollar apiece to hear Bob Whaldren 
denounce Wall Street”? And didn’t he 
turn down the innumerable offers of lecture 
managers and magazine editors, so as not 
to deprive the Party of a monopoly on 
his services? 

Comrades Romney and Gorlik were 
certain to hand him a fifty-dollar bill. It 
was foolish to doubt it for a single second. 
Naturally, he loathed the idea of asking 
them for money, but their money was 
honest money, while Richard’s money— 

Bob frowned, picked up the draft with 
two fingers, as if he were touching some¬ 
thing dirty, and pushed it away. Then 
he picked up his hat and rushed down the 
four flights of rickety stairs. His room- 
rent was overdue and he hoped he could 
avoid encountering his landlady. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Whaldren,” he 
heard her voice just as he was about to 
open the front door. 

“Sony, Mrs. Maloney. . . . I’m really 
in a frightful hurry.” 

H E was out of breath by the time he 
reached the subway station three 
blocks away. That was a narrow escape! 

He felt as if instead of owing Mrs. 
Maloney a week’s rent, he was guilty of 
some crime. What if she really needed 
those three dollars? What if she herself 
was penniless? Perhaps he should have 
talked to her and explained that he was 
on his way to raise some money. But, no 
—that was something of which he was still 
incapable—even after three weeks of eat¬ 
ing in an Automat. It was one thing to 
talk to three thousand five hundred men 
and women who paid a dollar apiece to 
hear him denounce Wall Street and predict 
a revolution. It was another, oh, so vast¬ 
ly different thing, to face his own land¬ 
lady and hand her a few smooth phrases 
instead of three dollars. 

He met Romney and Gorlik in the 
doorway of their office, situated in a shab¬ 
by building on the lower East Side. 

“Well—well! ” beamed Romney, a broad- 
shouldered middle-aged man, dressed in a 
fashion which suggested a fairly success¬ 
ful insurance salesman rather than a 
formidable revolutionary. “Just in time 
to buy us a drink. We were just talking 
about you. Weren’t we, Abe?” 

“We certainly were,” said Abe Gorlik, 
a thinnish fellow in his early thirties. “In 
fact, we were just about to give you a 
ring and tell you to come downtown. . . . 
Come on, Bob. The Party is thirsty. A 
couple of beers will do it no harm.” 

“If it’s just the same to you—” began 
Bob, and could not continue. 

A couple of beers? Even at a dime 
per glass, even if he himself just sat and 
watched— He wished fervently he had 
at least fifty cents in his pockets; but 
having spent a nickel on the subway ride, 
he had but forty cents left—which meant 
that he wouldn’t be able to tip the waiter. 

“What’s the matter with you?” won¬ 
dered Romney. 

“I’ll tell you what’s the matter with 
him,” laughed Abe. “The truth is, Jim, 
that our young friend doesn’t like beer. 
Well, Bob, just to prove to you our 
broad-mindedness, we’d compromise on a 
couple of champagne cocktails. Come on. 
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I know a nice place in the Village. Won’t 
take us a minute in a taxi.” 

He hailed a passing cab, and the first 
thing Bob knew he was driving toward the 
Village, with Romney and Gorlik chatter¬ 
ing gayly and obviously anticipating a 
pleasant afternoon. He felt a peculiar 
numbness. He couldn’t think. His ears 
rang. He took off his straw hat, and 
turned it around and around in his trem¬ 
bling hands. He didn’t dare to watch the 
taximeter. Each time he heard his friends 
ask him something, he uttered a guttural 
sound and nodded enthusiastically. As if 
in a fog he saw the cab stop in front of a 
former speak-easy in the heart of the Vil¬ 
lage. He still hoped that either Romney 
or Gorlik would volunteer to settle the 
fare, but they went straight in, leaving 
him on the sidewalk. 

“Red skies, sailor’s delight,” said the 
driver pleasantly, pointing at the crimson 
sunset. 

“Yes, yes, of course—” 

“If you won’t be long, Mister, I’d just 
as soon wait for you.” 

Bob did not answer. He was still turn¬ 
ing his hat around and around. 

“I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Mister,” said 
the driver confidentially. “I won’t charge 
you for waiting. It says 75 now—see?” 
He pointed toward the meter. “So 75 it’ll 
stay until you come out.” 

He turned off the flag before Bob could 
utter a word. Seventy-five cents! In¬ 
cluding the tip, it was forty-five cents 
more than Bob’s entire capital. 

“Fair enough, eh? Strictly against the 
rules, Mister, but what the hell! It’s a 
lousy racket, any way you take it.” 

Bob nodded. 

“I suppose so,” he mumbled; then he 
turned around slowly and crossed the 
sidewalk with a drunken gait. The driver 
sighed. He was sorry to see a nice young 
fellow drunk as a brass monkey at this 
hour of the afternoon. 

R OMNEY and Gorlik had already or- 
■ dered champagne cocktails when Bob 
found them in a small room behind the 
bar reserved for valuable clients. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
apologized Bob; “but don’t you see—” 
“It’s perfectly all right, Bob.” Romney 
slapped him on the back vigorously. “Sit 
down, and let’s have a chat. There’s 
something Abe and I wanted to discuss 
with you for a long time. —Here, waiter. 
Put them down and repeat the order in 
ten minutes from now. Your luck, Bob!” 

Romney and Gorlik swallowed their 
cocktails avidly. 

“How about you, Bob?” 

“I won’t drink mine, if you don’t mind.” 
“Mind? Why should we mind? You’re 
the host. What you say goes. And now, 
let’s begin. You do the talking, Abe. 
You’ve figured it out in detail.” 

“It’s like this,” said Abe, taking off his 
horn-rimmed glasses and moving his chair 
close to Bob’s. “To be absolutely frank, 
we want you to help us, Bob.” 

Bob saw a ray of hope. If they wanted 
him to help them, they couldn’t possibly 
refuse him a small loan. 

“I’m at your disposal, comrades,” he 
said earnestly. “If necessary, I’d be will¬ 
ing to lecture twice a day. I likewise 
think I’ll be able, on top of writing my 
daily article, to do a bit of reportorial 
work for you.” 
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“Splendid,” approved Abe. “Remind 
me about it next week. Right now I want 
to talk to you about something else. The 
Party needs money, Bob, needs it badly, 
needs it desperately. When I say ‘money,’ 
I don’t mean a few thousand. I mean 
lots of money. We can put to good use 
right away at least one hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars.” 

“Say two hundred thousand dollars, and 
you’d still be underestimating our needs,” 
added Romney. 

“Very true, Jim; but I do believe that 
one hundred thousand may see us through 
the next three months.” 

“I’ve me doubts, old fellow.” Jim shook 
his head. 

“Leave it to me, Romney; I know what 
I’m talking about. Now then, Bob, how 
do you propose to go about it?” 

“You mean you want me to advise you 
on lectures and books—things like that?” 

“No, Bob, I don’t mean that at all. I 
want you to tell us as to how long, do you 
think, it would take you to get one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars from your father.” 

Bob opened his mouth wide. 

“You’re joking, Abe.” 

“I’ve never been so serious in my life.” 

“But why? But how? Really, I’m at 

“I know—I know,” interrupted Gorlik. 
“You think I’ve lost my mind. I have 
not, my boy. Listen carefully!” 

"DOB was listening, but all he could 
-*-* think about was that he owed seven¬ 
ty-five cents to the taxi-driver outside, 
and that some one would have to pay 
for the champagne cocktails. 

“Are you following me, Bob? Good! 
As I said a minute ago, we could put a 
hundred thousand dollars to good use .in 
the campaign; and you have contacts that 
could get it for us, haven’t you?” 

“Contacts?” 

“I mean, you must know people who 
have money and who feel somewhat as 
you do—though they wouldn’t go so far 
as you have. They wouldn’t want to come 
out so openly; but they might contribute.” 

“Who?” Bob asked. 

“You know your friends—we don’t,” 
Gorlik suggested. 

“And,” said Romney, “you yourself 
ought to be able to get something from 
your father. ’ 

“For campaign funds for the commu¬ 
nists?” Bob said. “How could I speak of 
such a thing to my father?” 

“You needn’t tell him what you want it 
for—if it’s yours. You could simply call 
your father on long distance and tell him 
to instruct his lawyers to deposit in your 
name as much as you think you can get.” 

“But,” said Bob, bewildered, “but—” 
He could not tell them, as yet, that he 
could not ask money for himself, and that 
he had in his own pockets less than a 
dollar—less, indeed, than half a dollar. 
“I want to help the Party,” he said. “I’ll 
lecture—I’ll write.” 

“What would that do for us? If you 
want to help,—if you mean what you say, 
—you can help by raising money. And 
you won’t even try to do that?” 

“No.” 

They got up stiffly. 

“Wait!” cried Bob. 

“Wait for what?” 

“Don’t you understand? Don’t you see? 
My father and I—he’d laugh at me. . . . 
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I can’t—I can’t. . . . I’ve no money my¬ 
self. I even—I even haven’t got enough 
to pay for the drinks. And that taxi is 
still waiting. . . . Oh, don’t you under¬ 
stand? I’ve sold everything I had—” 

“Chiseling, eh?” 

Romney sneered, took a roll of ten-dol- 
lar bills out of his pocket, peeled one off 
and threw it onto the table. 

“Here,” he said. “This is not the first, 
and I’m afraid not the last ten-dollar bill 
squeezed by the Whaldren family out of 
the working-class. Don’t think I believe 
a word of your hard-luck story, but it so 
happens that we can’t afford to be mixed 
up in a scandal, not in this sort of scandal, 
anyway. Keep the change for yourself, 
My Lord. It’ll be entirely in keeping with 
the best traditions of your crowd. —Come 
on, Abe. I can stand a bit of fresh air.” 

T HE balance of that day will forever re¬ 
main a blank in Bob’s memory. He has 
a vague recollection of having stayed in 
the bar until closing time, of having been 
pushed none too gently onto the sidewalk 
and deposited in the taxi that was still 
waiting for him; of having been driven 
up Fifth Avenue and through the Park. 
. . . How he reached Mrs. Maloney’s 
house, and who, if anybody, settled the 
fare, which must have amounted by that 
time to much more than he had left of 
Romney’s ten-dollar bill, he will never 
know. According to Mrs. Maloney, who 
was awakened by the sound of loud voices 
on the sidewalk, in all her born days she 
had never seen a more disgraceful sight. 

“Was he drunk? I’ll say he was! Must 
have been in a fight, too. ’Tis a mystery 
to me how he managed to climb those 
four flights of stairs. Looked at me and 
said: ‘I’m sorry, Lou!”’ 

Bob himself does not recall having had 
even a single drink. The memory of an 
untouched champagne cocktail—the only 
memory of that day which he did actually 
retain—still was haunting him. 

The cloud of fog which descended upon 
him and wrapped him as in a blanket in 
that bar in the Village lifted only after he 
opened the door of his room and saw a 
sketchily clothed girl, a cigarette in her 
fingers, sitting up on his bed and propped 
against the pillow. 

“There surely must be a mistake some¬ 
where—” he stuttered, without making 
another step. “This happens to be my 
room. ... At least, I think it is. . . . 
You’re taking me for some one else!” 

“It’s your room, all right,” said the 
girl. “That’s why I’m here, sweetheart. 
Grace Brown is the name. I’ve a hunch 
that you’re going to hear a lot more about 
me before long.” 

She laughed, and motioned to him to 
come nearer; but seeing that he continued 
to stand in the doorway, she got up, put 
her cigarette on the table and then walked 
toward him resolutely. There was some¬ 
thing peculiarly businesslike about her 
manner. 


Blackmail? In the ensuing chap¬ 
ters Mr. Vanderbilt reveals how 
innocent some of the supposedly 
super-sophisticated wealthy class 
may be—and into what dramatic 
difficulties their situation may be¬ 
tray them. 
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The AVERAGE AMERICAN 

In the March Issue of REDBOOK, we published. "Mr. 
Kent at Forty-five”—a Portrait of an Average American 

by Henry F. Pringle 

After Mr. Pringle wrote his brief biography of "Mr. Kent at 
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Detroit, Michigan 


D EAR Mr. Editor: 

If Sidney Kent, as pictured by 
Henry Pringle, truly represents a 
composite picture of the Average Ameri¬ 
can at forty-five, style 1935—then no 
depression exists, or did, recently! 

Mr. Pringle’s journalistically sharp eye 
must have been dulled by an equally smug 
personal financial situation and an almost- 
content Design for Living if he could un¬ 
earth no truer picture of the average 
American at forty-five, in 1935. Tens of 
thousands of decent-souled men, almost 
entirely unresponsible for their present 
plight, would gladly and instantly change 
positions with either Kent or Pringle. 
Both before and during the depression, 
the writer too traveled extensively in our 
United States of Depression. His criti¬ 
cism of Mr. Pringle’s fictional Average 
American at forty-five is based not only 
upon personal experience and that of many 
friends and former and present associates, 
but also from first-hand, undulled obser¬ 
vations through rubbing shoulders with 
thousands of truly average Americans in 
many States and walks of life. 

Kent, as portrayed, has had a job con¬ 
tinuously, and has suffered but a mere 
25% reduction in a $4,000 income. His 
family of four have admittedly dressed 
quite decently, have had a part-time maid, 
and are still “country-clubbers.” He has 
been able to retain all his life-insurance 
and even pay back money borrowed upon 
it for speculation. He has kept his home 
and has recovered considerable of his tem¬ 
porarily frozen four-hundred-dollar bank- 
account. His son has continued in college 
and his daughter in school. What a depres¬ 
sion picture! And while tens of thousands 
seek employment, Kent’s work bores him! 

If Kent’s situation is “average”—why, 
then, a need for any New Deal—why bil¬ 
lions for national and local relief? Why 
a Government Alphabet Family to raise 
wages, to save homes, to stimulate industry? 
What about men who have lost tens of 


of dollars, and much or all of 



all—no job? Have lost their homes and 
their automobiles, and whose children had 
to leave college? Industrial executives, 
bankers, builders, engineers, men who for¬ 
merly earned as much or more than Kent, 
now become peddler-salesmen or drive 


trucks—now earning but a scant living, 
wearing frayed clothes, needing dental 
and optical care, beleaguered and besieged 
by collectors, swamped under burdens of 
depression-created debts? And what about 
those of the soil? What of the common 
laborer? 

The men of forty-five in these groups 
are not puzzling about a job for their sons 
who are soon to finish college. They are 
worrying about today—and the inevitable 
tomorrow. They have just reason to have 
fear for the future of their wives and chil¬ 
dren. Bravely “carrying on,” they have 
had to hope and believe in the New Deal 
and the future of America—for few have 
lent them a helping hand. 

Meanwhile, Pringle shows us a Kent 
smugly content, feeling he “hasn’t done 
so badly,” and that life has been pretty 
good; a Kent with reason for few fears 
nor worries since his first momentary 
panic when America’s house of cards 
crashed in 1929; a Kent comfortable as 
to home and finances, and with no rela¬ 
tives requiring assistance—while less for¬ 
tunate thousands formerly as pleasantly 
situated, now “double up” with relatives 
or huddle in one or two rooms. Mean¬ 
time, each day dramatically shortens the 
period in which these depression-hit men 
can make a “come-back.” 

Verily, it would seem, Mr. Pringle wrote 
not from facts but to spread cheer, for if 
Pringle is right, millions *of Americans are 
wrong. The facts are, that for a goodly 
percentage of “Average Americans at 
Forty-five”—life truly “began (all over 
again) at forty!” 

For the forty-fivers were forty in 1930, 
when the depression was getting well un¬ 
der way. 

Very truly, 

H. B. Grimm. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


M Y dear Sir: 

No, the average American man is 
not romantic. In the bright lexicon he 
carries in his mind such queer words as 
“cantaffordit, gottahurry” and that most 
famous word “thewifeandkiddies” loom 
much larger than small words like ro¬ 
mance, self-expression, etc. 

He is semi-religious, however, in spite 
of the fact that he bows down to strange 
“idles;” grinding his life away that the 
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strange idle may not have to do her own 
work. Funny expression, or do you think 
so? 

He is possessed of a perfectly marvel¬ 
ous mind. Beyond a doubt—for he never 
picked up a book or paper in all his mar¬ 
ried life but that the strange idle emitted 
such sounds as these: “Darling, the Frit- 
terers are coming over,” or, “Have you 
forgotten we’re going over to the Biggers 
tonight?” “Will you see about the fur¬ 
nace?” and “Could you hear the baby’s 
prayers? I’m a wreck!” In spite of all 
that, he can discuss intelligently any sub¬ 
ject of national or international impor¬ 
tance. 

Invariably, he plays bridge. To keep 
down our divorce statistics, probably, 
though personally I’ve sometimes thought 
—well, let’s pass that. Anyway, he plays 
bridge. Sometimes he plays golf. He 
gave up chess long ago, though the wist¬ 
ful look returns at mention of the word. 

He may or may not belong to various 
organizations and men’s clubs which al¬ 
ways meet during the lunch-hour—never 
at night. Draw your own conclusions 
there—you’re getting to be a big girl now! 

His health is splendid. In answer to 
any query on the subject, he “feels fine.” 
His druggist may admit that the sales of 
various and sundry remedies have not 
dwindled through the years. The aver¬ 
age American man will not admit to mak¬ 
ing use of them; nor will he admit he has 
a nerve in his body. Not until the grand 
crash, and he won’t know it then. 

In fact, he is extremely reticent, any¬ 
way. It is known as sparing the little 
woman worry. You’ll never know wheth¬ 
er it’s a penitentiary sentence or a slump 
in the market he’s facing, until it’s over. 
This is his great fault. 

He is a devoted father. That boy and 
girl are the biggest gambles he’ll ever 
make, and no margin can be too high for 
him to pay in blood or money. 

I give you the toast “To America’s 
greatest institution, the Average Ameri¬ 
can man!” for, Reader, I married him. 

Yours, very truly,. 

Julia Royster Simpson. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

S IDNEY KENT impresses me as being 
too resigned, too unconscious of frus¬ 
tration, to represent the Average Ameri¬ 
can. I picture a more active resentment, 
puzzled, but slightly bitter in the man of 
today. He hopes the New Deal will work, 
but is cynically certain that it won’t. 
Some vague inner conviction warns him 
that the proper solution has not been 
found. He doesn’t know the solution—he 
wishes he did. He is impatient, irritated. 

His cynicism is the result of the crash¬ 
ing of institutions he has believed in¬ 
fallible. His bank has closed; his bonds 
are worthless, his income cut; his sons 
need jobs. He accepts the situation be¬ 
cause he must—not with philosophic calm¬ 
ness, but with a growing distrust and 
impotent anger. His anger is directed not 
at any particular person or political party, 
but at general conditions. He is even a 
little angry with himself. 

He views the capital-labor strife with 
alarm. Unfortunately for his own peace 
of mind, he sides with neither. He can 
see great virtues and great faults in each. 
This adds to his bewilderment. 



both sides 
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He is beginning to realize that the 
economic chaos didn’t spring up over¬ 
night, that something has been radically 
wrong for some time. He is having mental 
growing-pains, and he doesn’t like it. 

He turns a jaundiced eye on other 
aspects of his life—boyhood dreams and 
ambitions, his emotional life, his business 
career. Things assume an undue im¬ 
portance. He is conscious of frustration 
and resents it. He is floundering in a tur¬ 
bulent sea of doubt: Whom can he trust 
--what can he trust—what of his children? 


THE 


stolid German-American way, decided to 
look further. A second study gave due 
weight to non-resident and old-age mor¬ 
tality. This offered a more encouraging 
picture, but it still appeared true that 
Cincinnati mortality was higher than the 
average. So they probed still further; and 
this time it was disclosed, among other 
things, that: Cincinnati’s death-rate from 
scarlet fever was 126 per cent higher for 
white children than the average in other 
cities examined; that the mortality from 
whooping cough was thirty-two per cent 
higher for white children and fifty-five per 
cent for negroes; that tuberculosis deaths 
were twenty-six per cent higher for whites 
and 120 per cent higher for negroes; that 
infant white deaths from gastro-enteritis 
were fifty-four per cent above the aver¬ 
age; that deaths from appendicitis were 
thirty-two per cent above the normal. 

Bleeker Marquette and Floyd Allen 
then got into action. Most of these dis¬ 
eases are preventable, at least to a degree; 
what lay behind the tragic figures? Com¬ 
mon sense told them that the city did not 
differ greatly from other cities in so far 
as general health conditions were con¬ 
cerned. Indeed, it had rather a good 
climate. Could it be that the Basin was 
to blame for the high rates? They pro¬ 
posed to find out. Stripped of scientific 
terminology, what they proposed was to 
answer the question: “Is it true that you 
die more quickly if you are poor than if 
you are fairly prosperous? Is it true 
that poverty denies not only liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness but life itself?” 
The answer, they learned after an in¬ 
credible amount of work, was yes. 

Their first step was to reduce all of the 
dwelling-places in Cincinnati to a rental 
basis; dwellings that were mere tenements 
as well as palatial houses in the hills. 
Then, by laborious study of census fig¬ 
ures, the city was divided into four main 
areas. Section No. 1 lay wholly in the 
Basin; it has a population of eighty-five 
thousand whites and twenty-seven thou¬ 
sand negroes and the rents average from 
seventeen to twenty-six dollars a month. 
Section No. 2 is on the edge of the 
Basin with some of its dwellings on the 
lower slopes of the hills; there dwell 101,- 
000 whites and thirteen thousand negroes 
and the rentals run from twenty-six to 
forty-five dollars. The hill area is No. 3 
with 106,000 white and four thousand five 
hundred negroes, with rentals from forty- 
five to sixty-five dollars. The relatively 
plutocratic part of Cincinnati is No. 4 
and is, of course, wholly in the hills. It 
has 110,000 whites and only two thousand 
negroes. The rentals start at a theoreti- 


During his life he has worked hard, 
confident of results; he had married for 
love, brought children into a seemingly 
safe and sane world. He had planned a 
definite future for those children. As a 
father he is an astonishing combination, 
at times indulgent to a fault, at other 
times showing a hide-bound sternness that 
would do credit to a Puritan. 

He appreciates the conveniences of 
modem life, but has a sneaking idea that 
maybe too many of the old bromides 
have been debunked; that the boys of his 


time developed into pretty fine men, and 
possibly the younger generation know and 
want too much. 

Game! Yes—carrying on to the best 
of his ability—bless him; but with an 
underlying feeling of resentment and dis¬ 
trust. 

The unusual man may accept the situa¬ 
tion with calm resignation, but not the 
Average American: he is fighting every 
step of the way—he may be down but he 
won’t be out. 

Chariot Mason. 


KEY TO CINCINNATI 

(Continued, from page 62) 


cal sixty-five dollars—actually, of course, 
these houses are owned—and go on up. 
Having marked out these areas, Mr. Mar¬ 
quette and Dr. Allen began a case-by- 
case study of the people who had died in 
them between 1929 and 1931. They ex¬ 
amined twenty-three thousand individual 
death-records, and in order to under¬ 
stand the infant mortality rates, twenty- 
five thousand birth-records as well. And 
they found: 

That in Section 1, the worst area, 
there is an infant death for every 
eleven babies born. 

But in Section 4, the best area, 
only one death occurs in every 
thirty-three births. 

That in certain parts of Section 1 
babies die from gastro-enteritis ten 
times as fast as their lucky brothers 
and sisters in Section 4. 

That measles and whooping-cough 
mortality in the Basin, which ig Sec¬ 
tion 1, is higher than for all the other 
three sections together. 

That among the eleven thousand 
negroes in one subdivision of Sec¬ 
tion 1, the tuberculosis death rate 
was 560 per 100,000 on the average. 

But among another group of ne¬ 
groes in Section 4, where sunlight 
and fresh air were to be had, the 
deaths from tuberculosis were only 
61.7 per 100,000. 

They will, as the work goes on, bring 
forth additional facts. But already two 
conclusions may be drawn: The first is 
that any other American city, had it the 
nerve, could learn just as much about 
the ravages of death in slum areas. The 
second is that adequate housing is a vital 
need in Cincinnati, as elsewhere. Cincin¬ 
nati, at least, is going ahead. A six-mil- 
lion-dollar project has been approved by 
the Public Works Administration at Wash¬ 
ington. This will be a start. Some of 
the worst tenements will be cleared away. 
It will end some of the diseases and 
death. But reliable estimates reveal that 
a total of one hundred and fifty million 
dollars could actually be used for slum- 
clearance in Cincinnati. C. M. Bookman, 
director of the Community Chest from 
which came the funds for the extraordi¬ 
nary study I have just described, believes 
that thirty million dollars could be used 
almost immediately. 

"M'O such sum will be available for a 
4 x good many years. Cincinnati’s Utopia, 
like all dreams, is far away. Some slums 


will remain. People will continue to die 
too young. A fraction of Cincinnati’s 
thirty-six thousand unemployed will be 
too old or too broken when prosperity 
finally returns, and will ever be a burden 
on the city. It is so everywhere. Ameri¬ 
can cities, in the year 1935, look very 
much alike. They have hotels, as well as 
slums, which are identical. Their shop¬ 
ping and business sections are so similar 
that an absent-minded man might easily 
suppose that he was in Kansas City when, 
in fact, he was walking down Race Street 
in Cincinnati. In every American city is 
a huge motion-picture theater with flash¬ 
ing lights which announce that Gloria 
Gorgeous is being presented in her latest 
epic about love and passion. Even the 
newspapers, hawked at the street-corners 
at dusk, are much the same. Their 
headlines blare about Bruno Hauptmann 
or Huey Long or the NRA. Their inside 
pages offer Andy Gump and Little Or¬ 
phan Annie. Even the inhabitants of 
American cities look alike. Their busi¬ 
ness men are well-dressed and a little wor¬ 
ried. Their housewives are a degree 
plump. Their stenographers and shop¬ 
girls are smart and pretty. 

The people look alike. But they are 
not, underneath, such peas in a continen¬ 
tal pod. A last generalization, then, 
about the people of Cincinnati, Ohio: 
One side of their character—if you will 
permit the convenient fiction of a com¬ 
posite character—rebels against the cost 
of welfare programs, community chests 
and slum removal. All this means mon¬ 
ey; all this means the possibility of debt. 
But another side of their character is open 
to conviction. Your composite Cincin¬ 
natian has an appetite for facts, even for 
unpleasant ones. Ultimately he admits, 
although he fights against the admission, 
that all these reforms pay dividends in 
lower death-rates, less crime and better 
citizenship. And having been convinced, 
he does not falter. Slowly but surely he 
gives his approval and pays the bills. As 
time passes, he is paying them almost 
cheerfully. 

“To the city, unique among American 
cities,' which knows that greatness does 
not depend on size! To the city whose 
people still believe in the ancient verities: 
industry, honesty, thrift! To the city 
where furtive politicians have been igno- 
miniously retired to private life, and where 
the citizens rule themselves! To Cincin¬ 
nati, which faces the future unafraid— 
without pessimism, but without ill-judged 
optimism!” 

If asked, I would offer that toast to the 
Queen City of the West. 



THE OPEN DOOR 

(Continued from page 27) 
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countenance. “I wonder if you are de¬ 
liberately seeking to provoke me.” 

Florimond laughed. “Should I waste 
my time? I know a poltroon when I see 
one.” 

“Now, that really is going too far.” 
The stranger was obviously and deeply 
perturbed. “Oh, yes. Much too far. I 
do not think I could be expected to suf¬ 
fer that.” He rose from his chair at last, 
and called across to a group at a neighbor¬ 
ing table. “You there, messieurs! I take 
you to witnesses of the gross provocation 
I have received from this ill-mannered 
bully, and—” 

Florimond’s piercing voice interrupted 
him. 

“Must I box your ears before you will 
cease your insults?” 

“Oh, no, monsieur. So much will not 
be necessary.” He sighed mournfully, in 
a reluctance almost comical. “If you will 
send a friend to me, we will settle the de¬ 
tails.” 

It came so unexpectedly that for a mo¬ 
ment Florimond was almost out of counte¬ 
nance. Then he brought his heels together, 
bowed stiffly from the waist, and stalked 
off to request of Desjardins the usual 
service. After that, pursuing the tactics 
long since perfected for these occasions, 
he departed from the inn. As the unvary¬ 
ing routine of the matter had taught him 
to expect, it was not long before he was 
followed. Himself, as usual, he opened 
to the knock; and with his usual air of 
indignant surprise, admitted the moon¬ 


faced gentleman. As usual the victim 
displayed all the signs of distress proper 
to these occasions. His nervousness made 
him falter and stammer. 

“M-monsieur, I realize that this is most 
irregular. Bu-but. the fact is—I realize 
that I have been too hasty. It is neces¬ 
sary that I should explain that—that a 
meeting between us is,'after all, quite— 
quite impossible.” 

He paused there, prematurely as it 
seemed, and as if fascinated by the wicked 
smile that was laying bare the swords¬ 
man’s dog-tooth. Into that pause came 
the sarcastic answer that had done duty 
on every occasion since Dumasque’s: 

“Ah! I am to wear a placard on my 
breast, so as to warn the impertinent that 
I am a fencing-master.” 

B UT the phrase which hitherto had 
proved so disconcerting, proved now 
the opposite. The stranger’s expression 
completely changed. It became so quick¬ 
ened by surprise and relief, that it entire¬ 
ly lost its foolish vacuity. 

“A fencing-master! You are a fencing- 
master? Oh, But that makes a great dif¬ 
ference.” The enlivened glance swept 
round the room, observed its bareness, the 
lines chalked on the floor, the trophies of 
foils, plastrons and masks adorning the 
walls. The man drew himself up. His 
figure seemed to acquire an access of 
virility. He actually smiled. “And this, 
of course, is your school. I see. I see. 
In that case, everything arranges itself.” 


Heels together, he bowed with the prop¬ 
er stiffness. “Forgive the needless in¬ 
trusion. We meet, then, at eight o’clock 
in the Pre-aux-Chevres.” He turned to 
depart. 

For the first time in one of these affairs, 
it was Florimond who was disconcerted. 
He set a detaining hand upon the other’s 
shoulder. 

“A moment. Monsieur le Mysterieux. 
What the devil do you mean by ‘every¬ 
thing arranges itself’?” 

“Just that.” The eyes in the moon- 
face twinkled with amusement. “For me, 
as for you, monsieur, a duel with an or¬ 
dinary civilian would be a serious matter. 
If there should be an accident, the conse¬ 
quences might be grave. You see, I am 
myself a fencing-master. But since you 
are of the fraternity, there are no grounds 
whatever for my apprehensions.” 

A sensation of cold began to creep up 
Florimond’s spine. As a swordsman, he 
knew that while among asses he might be 
a lion, among lions he was certainly an 
ass. He looked closely at this stranger 
in whom he had been so mistaken; he 
looked beyond the pallid moon-face and 
observed that the man was moderately 
tall, well-knit, of a good length of arm, 
and an exceptionally well-turned leg. 

“You are yourself a fencing-master?” 
he echoed, and his stare was foolish. 

“Even-of some little celebrity,” was the 
answer in a tone of mild deprecation. 
“My name is Danet.” 

(Please turn to page 117) 
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Crumbling Youth 

by ANGELO PATRI 


S AYING no to young people who plead for 
the immediate desire of their hearts is not 
easy. No is a stern word, and one hates to 
play the stern parent to so tender a thing as first 
youth. Yet occasionally it must be said. 

"I don’t see why I couldn’t go, Father. I could 
have driven out, seen the game and been back next 
day for classes. The Dean is an old fossil. 'You 
can’t drive a car. You can’t cut classes, no matter 
what. And you can’t take a girl out.’ Gosh, doesn’t 
a fellow ever get a break?” 

"It depends. The whole thing sounds childish 
to me. You’re sixteen—” 

"Oh, now, please. I’ll be seventeen next month.” 
"Well, seventeen next month. Your total ex¬ 
perience with a car is what little driving you got in 
vacations, with me alongside. You wanted to stop 
work, drive all night over strange roads, see a big 
game, drive back again without rest, and attend 
classes next day. To top it, you wanted to take a 
girl along. Flaven’t you any consideration for the 
girl, or her people, or us? Suppose, and it is very 
likely, you met with an accident? You wouldn’t 
have a leg to stand on.” 

"Don’t go Victorian on me, Father. Times have 
changed. Girls can look out for themselves. We 
could have a good time, if you people didn’t butt 
in all the time and spoil everything, with your old- 
time stuff. We’re living in a new age, and you’ll 
have to get used to it. Things are different since 
you were my age.” 

"It seems so. I know times change, styles and 
manners rearrange themselves into new patterns. 
But I doubt that human nature changes with them. 
The fundamentals are still there for you to bark 
your shins on; and you’ll do it, too, if you’re not 
mighty careful.” 

"All the other fellows can—” 

"Yes, all the other fellows are in the same boat. 
You will all soon learn that along with every 
extension of your liberty goes a restricting responsi¬ 
bility. Nobody is free. You pay for what you take 


in this world; and my advice to you is not to take 
anything that you can’t pay the price for. It’s bad 
sportsmanship to make somebody else pay your 
way, you know.” 

"We’re only young once. We want a little fun 
before we settle down to the grind. What you call 
responsibility, I suppose.” 

"What I am trying to get through your head is 
that you have this one chance to be happy in your 
youth. Spoil it, and you’re ouf. The trouble with 
you fellows is that you think your life will be 
ruined if you don’t get what you want, the minute 
you think you want it.” 

"You don’t give me any credit for anything. The 
Dean, either! The minute I lift my nose out of a 
book, you think I’m going to do something terrible.” 

"I’m giving you credit for intelligence enough to 
know that there are other values in life beyond 
those of your minute-to-minute desires. I’m giving 
you credit for wanting to live a bit above belly 
level; and that is about where you are just now. 

"Oh, you’ll get over it. You’re fundamentally 
sound and decent. You’ll learn that one dance, or 
one game, or one girl, is not the whole of your 
day. I’m not blaming you—just shoving you back 
into normal.” 

"I suppose you’re right, of course. But I did 
want to see that game. Guess I’d better go along 
now and square myself with the Dean.” 

Youth must learn by experience. Meanwhile it 
must be guided and advised, and if need be pushed, 
into discovering the fundamental values of life that 
lie below the patterned surface. It is these values 
that provide safe anchorage for drifting souls. 

• 

R EDBOOK welcomes back Angelo Patri to these pages. 

• For many years a teacher and also a principal in a large 
city school, Mr. Patri speaks from most practical experience, 
and out of a long and varied knowledge of the problems of 
girls and boys. 

He is an idealist but not a dreamer; he has faith, but in 
his faith he faces facts. He thinks and speaks for those who 
believe this is a better day than yesterday, and that we have 
in our hands the making of a tomorrow which will be better 
yet for our youth. 

Angelo Patri’s page will appear in this place in succeed¬ 
ing issues of Redbook. —The Editor. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES-GIRLS ’ SCHOOLS 



WEBBER COLLEGE 

OF BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN 

ER students are th<mmghly^ prepared to enter responsible 


ciples and practice; ii 


ing; business^prin- 




OAt\ GROVE 

QUAKEfl. SCtlOOL rO«» GULLS 


HOWARD: 

seminary: 

Economics. Secretarial. Mu"ie. 


JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 


PBRP’Sports. 30 acres. Delightful 
I Separate Junior School. Catalogs. 

I Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., President I 
149 W oodland Road Auburndale, Mass.| 

^ ..... 

f i_„„ 


NASSON COLLEGE 



HOUSE th n e PINES 

aKSaSF 

Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal, 10 Pine St., Norton, Mass. 


• Katharine Gibbs School* 


THE DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Rum 


\ ABBOT ACADEMY # 

Mra^or^'cMres^Ttro^'^n.Hv 11 ' A« “ 'dr'm BT 

^ns^eru « treLsnai 


WASHINGTON. D. C.-GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


FAIRMONT 


JUNIOR. COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 
OL. BOTH FULLY 




National Park 
Seminary; 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 




—gjgggr- 




1MMM ©©M.H0I1 



BABSON INSTITUTE 



DEAN ACADEMY 



WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON 


MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 


sss— 


E. ^Sri! Box r! E r vLnsv'iilc. A Wi r sconsin 


Marydell School 

£3fsg£|=«:s 


Mrs. Burt’s School JVS’.SS 

Expert care. Excellent instruction. Fee (Board, 
Tuition, Laundry) $55 per month. 


The WOODS School 



1833 \UFFIELTi 1935 




WILSON SCHOOLS 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 





TILTON p f f 


CLARK SCHOOL & 


AM Pi 

MITCHELL SCH 



wmmm @s*s 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES-BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


WESTERN STATES-BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


\/alley Forge 

V AT THE NA 

f # A preparatory school foi 



M I LITARY 
ACADEMY 

NATION'S SHRINE 

A preparatory school for college or business for boys 
12to 20. Also Junior College of Business Administration. 


dormitories, modern Academic Building and Library, large 
Riding and Recreation Hall, Stables, Gymnasium, increas¬ 
ed faculty. High scholarship standards with special super¬ 
vision for individual student. (West Point and Annapolis 
preparation). Graduates enrolled in leading colleges. 
Located fifteen miles from Philadelphia—just off Lincoln 
Highway. Modern athletic fields; all organized sports- 
golf, polo, swimming, tennis, archery. Cavalry, Infantry, 
Senior R.O.T.C., Band. Highest Gov’t rating. For cata¬ 
logue, address Superintendent, 

Valley Forge Military Academy Wayne, Pa. 



COOK ACADEMY 

College preparatory. commercial courses. High academic slant, 
aids. Average boys learn to study easily and play skillfully, 
developing initiative and leadership. H , ~ u *— , “~ l 

Catalog. Bert C. Cate. Headmaster, Box 375, Mi 


IRVING SCHOOL £§& 

25 miles from New York. Thorough preparation for Collegi 
Board^Exandnations. ^CertUlcate^privilege.^Accredited N. Y 


M O H O N K 


A Switzerland in America on 7000 aerd estate. Accredited 
Hobbies and sports planned to develop the individual boy. 

C. r!'P axson, Lake Mohonk, N. Y. (90 miles from N. Y. C.j 


MT.ST.JOSEPH’Ssi 


ST. JOHN S 


Military^training.^ Supervised study under carefully^ chosen 

Distinguished 11 alumni. 93rd year. Write for Catalog. 

William A. Ranney, Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




mis 

Training through sound methods 
markedly successful in college. Sym¬ 
pathetic cooperation Wtth narent.s 


FRANiaiN^MARSHAa 


Junior department. 


★ CARSON LONG INSTITUTE ★ 


-s’ Military School. E 


New Bloomfield, Pa. 


LA SALLE 




WESTERN STATES-BOYS’ SCHOOLS 



WENTWORTH 

Military Academy and Junior College 
In the Heart of America 
p&Near Kansas City 



All sports. Swimming pool. 


Lexington, Missouri. 


175 Washington Place, 


7„wcn' EDUCflTESTHE 1 
ULVER, WHOLE BOY ■ 

*“■ ^ Helps him to find I 

MILITARY ACADEMY himself- Every, boy 0 
„. benefits from mdi- a 

OnLakeMaxmkucke. vjdua | and scienti fj c | 

guidance. Special provisions for boys of j 
superior ability. Prepares for all col- 9 
leges. Junior College work. Moderate | 
Cost. Catalog. 


TT/N MILITARY 
UnlU INSTITUTE 


TODD SCHOOL &.T.ni rlor 

Splendidly equipped. 200 acres. Vitalized college 
- - -* ! . 1 progressive lower school. Art. 

Catalogue : Box ill, Woodstock, Ill. 


k Military] « 
rAcademr Y1. 


i Trains for Leadership. A 


ILLINOIS 

m MILITARY SCHOOL 


ie military school^ that puts academic work 
•fts.? a Box K 13 ^Abbigdon,' Illinois. 


MORGAN PARK 


(ELGIN 

I Unique teaching plan. Accredited preparation for I 
I all colleges. General courses. All sports, gymnasium, ■ 
■ .-, —- Moderate rate. Catalog. ■ 

U Academy PI., Elgin, II 


srr. jfini'g 

MILITARY ACADEMY 

Successful college preparation. Faculty of “boy special¬ 
ists." Sports, riding, golf, rowing. Lake. 16 buildings. 


MISSOURI 

RyJI 46 years. Inspires boy to t 


M I L I TARY 
^ ! A C A D E MY 






J. Small classes. 


k M.M.fl. 37 flSt., Mexico,Mo. 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY 


Junior School. I 


. . ;tii ir;-, . i>: ■. i) . :> 


Clean Mind \ 


‘S. Sympathetic faculty.Sports. Military. Junior School. 


The Treasurer, F 


FAR WESTERN—BOYS” SCHOOL 


MINING-ENGINEERING 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL of 

-jgSHf-MINESjOi 


E. R. WATSON. Registrar, SOCORRO, N. M. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


TRAIN FOR A WELL-PAID 

HOTEL 
POSITION WST 


MONTHS' 

I COURSE QUALIFIES 
| YOU FOR POSITIONS 

i Hotels, Clubs 
Restaurants 
Schools 
Hospitals 
Institutions 


Division RLH-1 


$ 1800 to $5000 a Year! 

Good positions for trained men and 
women in hotel, club, restaurant and 
institutional field. Previous i expert- 
FOTJR MONTHS^n famous*Lewte 


M K> t o I ('( 1 iiu> m^'ii u I j j 




Washington, D. C. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please n 


n REDBOOK Magazine. 
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SOUTHERN STATES-BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


(flSTLL-HEIGHTS' 

^ Ail itar/ imliiJ Academy 




I Accredited. Junior College, 
College Preparatory, Separate 
Junior School. Boys taught to 
study and inspired to success. 
R.O.T.C. 10 modern buildings. 
Every boy participates in some 
form of athletics every day. 
Mild climate makes possible 
outdoor sports year round. 
Endowed. Senior School $650, 
Junior School $550. Monthly 
payments if desired. For cata¬ 
log address, 




(( G. M, C. )) 



AUGUSTA 

^■"militaky academy 

Fort Defiance, Virginia 

College preparatory. Small classes. Experienced fac¬ 
ulty. Graduates in 42 colleges. All sports including rid¬ 
ing. Modern gym and swimming pool. 400 acres. 68th 
year. Reasonable rates. For catalog, address Box 18, 

Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr. 


St. Christopher’s 

Accredited college preparatory and junior school for hoys. 
Richmond. Healthful and religious atmosphere. Fine tradi¬ 
tions. Supervised sports. Reasonable rates. Write for catalog. 

REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE 

RICHMOND ” ” VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—BOYS’ SCHOOL 


D 


EVITT SCHOOL 

College- Preparatory. West Point, Annapolis, 
''oast Guard. 18th year. Accredited. Boarding 
id Day. Catalog on request. Address: 

Registrar, 2967 Upton St.. N. W„ Washington, D. C. 



ONCE to know Staunton, through 
its catalog, its cadets, its graduates, is 
to want Staunton*»the parent for his 
boy, the boy for himself. For Staunton 
has much to offer. Superior College 
Preparation » * Non-College Course 
(for cadets not desiring to enter 
college) » * Outstanding Faculty » » 
character building, manly sports» * 
unexcelled disciplinary training** 

R. O. T. C*. Band** Riding »*AII 
Athletics * * Indoor Swimming Pool. 


Boys (10-20) come from North, South, 
East and West. Located at an altitude 
of 1600 ft. in beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley Staunton stands as one of the 
most distinguished boy’s schools in 
America, yet charges are moderate. 
C. E. E.B. Examination Center. 
Modern Studios, Laboratories, Forge 
and Machine Shops: JUNIOR SCHOOL 
in separate building with special facul¬ 
ty and house mother. Write for Cata¬ 
log, 76th year, BoxRB, Staunton, Va. 




MILLERSBURGu 

I M In the Heart of the Blue Grass. 
■ 43rd Yr. College Preparatory ar 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 

---ss. Fully Accredited. 

43rd Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
‘"’'■bool. Rates very moderate. For catalog address 

t. Nelson, Supt., Box 435, Millersburg, Ky. 




BLUE RIDGE Sch “ l 


___i for Boys 

Located^ in ^picturesque western C 

lletics; moderate fees. Write for catalou 

■ r Headmaster, Box R,Hendersonville,N.C 


Florida Military Institute 

A real school for real boys. College preparatory. Fully 
accredited. Modern equipment, all rooms with bath. All 
land and water sports the year ’round. Junior school, 
cost $77(5. For catalog, address: Col. W. Eugene J 
Pres., Box R, Haines City, Fla. 


t. Johns River, eight miles from Jackson- 
prepares tor College Boards or Government 
^l«uv»..«. «... xw x-.li Grades. Modern fireproof buildings—every 
room witli private bath. Modified military system. Naval Training 
Unit equipped by Navy Department. Year ’round outdoor athletics. 
__Tuition moderate. For Catalog and "Log of the Good 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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IRIVERSIDEI 


ATIONAL COLLEGE of 



LESLEY S 

li 


«L 


Illman Training School 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



SOUTHWESTERN-BOYS’ SCHOOL 




SARGENT smSksss 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 

l° F cga% i ^ ' ga^ 0K ||i 

SeCret General Bush^ss"’*'’' 3 
|| 70th Year Book, Address Secretary I 

PHILADELPHIA 




Offers you college education 
majoring in aviation 

PARKS 

AIR 


COLLEGE 

8th YEAR 

air^or^T/tKiitdin^^dnfaciTlt^ 



PARKS AIRPORT RegiStrar ’ DCPt ' EAST ST LOUIS ILL 


» AVIATION 


m 


CASEY JONES SCHOOL 


tri-state 


ISE1 

PAVIATION SCHOOL 4 


Success in Chiropractic 


CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 




dential 

TEXAS 


CHIROPRACTIC 


These schools it 


catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please tr 
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SIC — ART — E 


®BSii 


mcdowell school 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 

S&a^BBSaSSS 


o mm 


Richmond School of Art 


WINDOW DISPLAY 


scHb°oC<DISPL«r 


HOOLS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 



CLARENCE H. WHITE l 


[ American Academy of Dramatic Arts'*1 


SCHOOL 

THEATRE 



s Lonserv 


SFSSSSS 


LELAND POWERS 

IsSsLlif!f“: 




ssTKe&tre 

SSm 


The National i 



Music or Dramatics 

Talent Plus Training Builds Success 


ssskess 

ii=*rd=zi 


i Academy of Art 




LAYTON SCHOOL of ART 


Sidles 


C. F. YOUNG SCHOOL 


VESPER GEORGEyy 


CGUE SCHOOL 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 




ito and Diesel book of details. 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


l-STATE COLLEGE 

3. S. DEGREE in 2 years. World fa- 


who lack high school may make uj 


. Located in picturesque hill and lake 

- r state ant j many foreign 

:r Sept., Jan., March and 


June. Write for catalog. 375 College Ave., Angola, In 


^LEARNIN12 WEEKS in Shops of 


□ 


WHY CHOOSE A DULL JOB ... ? 

Radio and Television are packed with 
romance. Every hour interesting and 
immensely profitable. Write First Nat’l 
Television, Dept. JJ-7, Power & Light 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., for details free. 


LEARN TELEVISION 

ninin Write for illustrated Catalog. Earn 

KALJIU 3flQ room and board while learning. 30,000 

ELECTRICITY firee employmentserviee. Enroll now. 

T t . , NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

In Los Angeles Dept. 7-RBR, 4000 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles 


I’m Hotel Hostess 

NOW -andearninga .. 
splendid salary ’ 



advancement. A... 

to m.v Lewis Training, which qualified me for success. ’' 






iw you are registered? FREE 


3 HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1 


EWSGSJML 

A broad, basic, intensive course complete In one 
school year. Includes fundamentals of Refrigeration. 
Air-conditioning, Electronics. Approved by educa- 


17 Takoma Ave., Washington, C 


jin 10 Weeks—Learn by Doing— 


H.C. Lewis, Pres..COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina Street, Dept. B5-6H, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Learn to Make Cosmetics 



Woodward Ave., Detroit, R/ 


NURSES TRAINING 


MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING • NEW YORK CITY 

L' XCEPTIONAL educational advantages for 
■*“' high school and college graduates. Three- 
year nursing course. Fine, residential building 
overlooking Central Park. Instruction and 
clinical facilities unsurpassed. 775 bed hospi¬ 
tal. Non-sectarian. Classes enter Sept, and 
Feb. Catalog R on request. 

Directress of Nursing, 1 East 100th St., New York City 


MEDICAL ASSISTANT 


years thoroughly prepares men and women ... .. 
sistants to physicians, hospitals, laboratories. Course 
includes terminology, technics, application, proce¬ 
dures, and details of Medical Ministerial, office 
and clinic work. Day and evening. Write for 
full information. 

THE PAINE SCHOOL 


HOW I STEPPED 

I nto A Well-Paid 

HOTEL JOB 




I unhesitatingly credit 1 

Opportunities for Trained Men and Women 

flood positions 




Lewis-Trained 
qualtfie^you? 8 fend^orPRKE 


registered FREE of os 


9 


Good Positions forMENand WOMEN 


Lewis Hotel * Tra.- 

Hall LH-115, Washington, 

Please send me, FREE of charge and without obligation, de¬ 
tails as tohow to qualify for the^hotel and institutional field. 


LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


BECOME" 


n Parasitology and Tropical Medi- 
[HffffjH Micro-photography, 


NORTHWEST ( ) INSTITUTE 



FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
A ^ ^ J> F M E D I CAL T E | H N OLOGY 


. . ■ . ... 


1421 SPRUCE ST., P 


BEAUTY CULTURE 



jBchuty Culture 




sir stigL&si 

- r 

Endorsed by leading associations. Easy 


B anford 

ACADEMY 


dreroers. 

N.Y.C.—755 7th Ave. (Cor. 50th St.) 
Bklyn.—427 Flatbush Ave. Extension 
kl 1 —Broad & Market Sts. 


Eastern Academy of Hairdressing 

mnnth, practical experience combined with theoretical 
i training. Complete equipment. Individual in- 
Regulated by State Laws. Dormitory. Catalog. 


r. Pearl Bldg., Bangor, Maine. 


ACADEMY | 


m 


LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE OR BARBERING 


39 East 23 St., New York. 


l: 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


r catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazim 
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(Continued from page 105) 
“Danet?” Florjmond’s voice cracked. 
“Not—not Guillaume Danet?” 

Again the stranger bowed, that stiff bow 
from the waist so suggestive of the swords¬ 
man. “The same. Very much at your 
service. I see that you have heard of 
me. You may even have read my little 
treatise. It has made some noise in the 
world. Until tomorrow, then, at eight 
o’clock, my dear confrere.” 

“But—a moment, mon maitre!” 
“Yes?” The other paused, his eye¬ 
brows raised. 

“I—I did not know—” 

His own phrase was cast in his teeth. 
“Am I to wear the name Guillaume 
Danet on a placard on my breast as a 
warning to impertinent little provincial 
fencing-masters?” 

“But to meet you, mon maitre —it is 
not possible. You cannot wish it. It 
would be my ruin.” 

“That will not matter, since it will 
probably be your death.” , 

Wide-eyed, pallid, Florimond stared at 
this opponent whose aspect, erstwhile so 
mild, had now become so terrible. “I 
will apologize, mon maitre.” 

“Poltroon! You provoke, you wanton¬ 
ly insult the man you suppose to be in¬ 
capable of defending himself, and you 
can imagine that apology in private and in 
secret will adjust the matter. You are 
caught in your own trap, I think. You 
had better be making your soul. Good¬ 
night!” 

“Wait! Ah, wait! If—if I were to 
compensate you—” 

“Compensate me? How?” 

“If twenty-five louis—” 

“You miserable cutthroat! Not for 
fifty louis would I forgo the satisfaction 
of dealing with you as you deserve. To 
bleed you of a hundred louis, might be to 
punish you enough. But—” 

“I will pay it. Master, I will pay it.” 
Frantically he made an offer that would 
beggar him of almost every louis wrung 
from the victims of his dishonest practices. 

Round grew the eyes and the mouth in 
the round face that .confronted him. “A 
hundred louis!” The great master’s tone 
reminded Florimond that every man has 
his price. Slowly Monsieur Danet seemed 
to resolve. Slowly, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, he spoke. “Faith! Why not? 
The object, after all, is to punish your 
temerity. Since you are penitent, to kill 
you or even to maim you might be too 


much. I am a man of heart, I hope. It 
is not in my nature to be inclement. I 
will take your hundred louis, and bestow 
them on the poor of Paris.” 

It was of no consolation to Florimond 
to assure himself that the poor of Paris 
would never see a franc of the money. 
With a heart of lead he counted out his 
hoard, and found to his dismay that nine¬ 
ty-eight louis was his total fortune. But 
now the great Danet showed himself not 
only clement, but magnanimous. Far 
from exacting the last franc, he actually 
left Florimond three louis for his im¬ 
mediate needs. 

You conceive, however, that this gen¬ 
erosity did not mitigate the fencing-mas¬ 
ter’s bitter chagrin to see the fruits of 
months of crafty labor thus swept away. 
The only solace for his mortification lay 
in the reflection that what he had done 
once he could do again. There would be 
no lack of pigeons still to be plucked. In 
future, however, he would proceed more 
cautiously and not trust too readily to a 
mild and simple exterior. 

So putting a brave face on the matter, 
he resumed his habits, and each evening 
at the Sucking Calf he sat like a spider in 
its web, waiting for the unwary fly to 
blunder in. 

T HEY were on the threshold of winter, 
a season of diminished treaveling; for 
the best part of a fortnight Florimond’s 
vigilance went unrewarded. Then one 
evening a traveler arrived whose entrance 
was like a gust of wind, whose voice, sum¬ 
moning the landlord, was sharp with au¬ 
thority. 

The vintner bustled forward, and Flori¬ 
mond could scarcely believe his ears. 

“Landlord, I am seeking here in Rheims 
a rascally fencing-master who is a disgrace 
to his calling, and who goes by the flam¬ 
boyant name of Florimond de Souverain 
de la Galette. Can you tell me at what 
address he may be found?” 

It was Florimond himself who answered. 
With the feeling that the gods were cast¬ 
ing a timely gift into his very lap, he 
sprang from his chair. He seemed to spin 
round in the act of leaping, and landed, 
heels together, before the inquirer. 

“He is here.” 

He was confronted by a tall, lithe 
gentleman elegantly dressed in black, who 
regarded him sternly out of an aquiline 
countenance. A cold, stern voice rang 
upon the awed stillness of the room. 


“You are that scoundrel, are you?” 

At least a dozen pairs of eyes were 
turned in pity upon this rash stranger 
who came thus to skewer himself, as it 
were, upon the fencing-master’s sword. A 
dozen pairs of ears listened attentively. 

“Another in my place might account 
himself your debtor. For I have to thank 
you for four pupils who have sought me 
in the course of the past two months. 
Each of them had been craftily entangled 
by you in a quarrel, so identical in detail 
as to betray its calculated nature. Each 
of them, so as to keep a whole skin, paid 
you in blackmail either ten or fifteen louis. 
Before the last of them came to me for 
fencing-lessons, I had already begun to 
understand the rascal trade you are driv¬ 
ing. I have since assured myself of it, 
and for the honor of the profession of 
arms, of which I am a jealous guardian, 
I account it my duty to put an end to it.” 

“Who are you?” demanded the now livid 
Florimond. 

“You have the right to know. I am 
Guillaume Danet, master-at-arms of the 
King’s Academies.” 

“You? You are Guillaume Danet?” 
Goggle-eyed, Florimond regarded him; 
and then his glance was drawn beyond this 
tall stranger to a man who entered at that 
moment, carrying a valise: a man in sober 
brown that looked like a plain livery; a 
man with a round, bland, pallid moon- 
face, hatefully well known to Florimond. 

“Then who the devil may that be?” 

The stranger looked over his shoulder. 

“That? That is my valet. The man 
I sent here a couple of weeks ago, to 
verify my conclusions about you.” 

And then this poor rascally Florimond 
committed his worst blunder. Like all 
rogues, judging the world to be peopled 
by rogues having kindred aims, he uttered 
a snarling laugh. 

“He did more than that. He antici¬ 
pated you. Monsieur Danet! That scoun¬ 
drel had a hundred louis from me. I 
have nothing left.” 

“I see. He played your own game, did 
he? And you do me the honor to suppose 
me equally base?” 

He laughed, not pleasantly. He raised 
his cane, and for months thereafter they 
told the tale in Rheims of the caning ad¬ 
ministered by the great Danet to Flori¬ 
mond de Souverain de la Galette, a caning 
which made an end of Florimond’s career 
as a master-at-arms, at least in that part 
of France. 


DS MOST 


But framing laws for the United States 
is just one of the thousand of things I 
can do. Right now I am expecting a call 
from France to straighten out her govern¬ 
mental affairs. I cleared up England in 
short order. They're really in excellent 
condition now. . . . Pardon me, there’s a 
knock on the door. . . . Come in. . . . 
Yes? You want me? No, I’m not Na¬ 
poleon. No, I couldn’t be. I’m Eddie 
Cantor. . . . I’ve been missing from 
where? 

Pardon me, ladies and gentlemen, but 
there’s a man here in a uniform who in¬ 
sists on taking me for a little ride. . . . 
Well, I’ll be seeing you, if you keep 
reading my stuff! 


WHAT THE COUNTRY NEE 

(Continued from page 29) 


call your enemy a nourishing liquid as¬ 
cending upward in vegetation—or for fifty 
cents you call him a sap. 

There will be a tax on sleeping. This, 
besides bringing a lot of revenue to the 
Government, will create many new jobs. 
Half of the population will act as detec¬ 
tives, while the other half sleeps. At night 
you’ll find a man near your bed, who will 
wake you every hour, ask if you en¬ 
joyed your sleep, and if you did, you 
pay a dollar. There is no tax on night¬ 
mares. The medical profession can look 
for a new ailment—Scotchinsomnia. 

AVe will have a tax on laughter. Em¬ 
ployees who laugh at their bosses’ jokes 
must pay twenty cents per guffaw. 


Straight men who laugh at the comedians’ 
puns, thirty-five cents. 

There will be no tax on babies who 
laugh when adults chuck them under the 
chin. 

This law will have many enemies. Soap¬ 
box orators will shout—I can hear them 
as clearly as though it were tomorrow: 

“Comrades, down with the Cantor tax! 
The Cantor tax is unfair! I demand we 
strike. For one month let’s cut out 
laughing, cut out desserts, cut out going 
to the movies, cut out all pleasures. Boy, 
will Cantor bum up! Ha! Ha! Ha! Am 
I laughing when I think of it! Ha! Ha! 
Ha!” And he laughs so long that he 
owes twenty dollars in laughing taxes! 
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Test Eyesight Regularly 




The Blackboard Problem—as it loo\s to Jim and as it loo\s to Bill 




)ILL failed in arithmetic. 

^ He couldn’t add blurry 
figures that wouldn’t stand 
still. Poor vision is a tough 
handicap to a child in school. 

At least one in every ten has 
some form of defective eyesight. 

Many of these uncorrected defects are pro- 
gressive and cause increasing eye-strain and 
impairment of vision. Eye-strain may lead 
to severe recurring headaches, nervous ex¬ 
haustion, hysteria, insomnia, dizziness and 
other disorders. 

In older people there are other conditions 
cf the eyes which are far more serious than 
imperfect vision. If untreated, they may 
eventually lead to blindness. Glaucoma and 
cataract can be present and in the first 
stages give little indication of their threat 
to your sight. Recognized early, glaucoma 
may be successfully treated; a cataract may 
be removed by an operation. 

Good reading habits of young and old 


A Special Warning 
Contrary to a widespread, idea that 
the Fourth of July has been made 
‘‘safe and sane,” the 'National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness 
states that the toll of accidents from 
fireworks was greater last year than 
in many previous years. 


'■'if $ 


prevent many eye troubles. 
Have your eyes examined 
regularly, even though they 
seem to be normal. Never 
wear glasses which have not 
been prescribed. Don’t read 
with the light shining into 
your eyes, or without your doctor’s consent 
when recovering from serious illness, or 
when lying down—unless your head and 
shoulders are propped up and the page is 
held at right angles to your eyes below the 
line of vision. Hold your work or book 
about 14 inches from your eyes. 

Don’t use public towels or rub your eyes. 
Conjunctivitis and other communicable dis¬ 
eases may follow. Do not use any medication 
for diseases of the eyes unless it has been 
prescribed for the purpose. 

Make sure that no member of your family 
is endangering his sight. You are cordially 
invited to send for the Metropolitan’s free 
booklet “Care of the Eyes.” Address 
Booklet Department 735-R. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Frederick H. Ecker, President ^ ^ One Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BRILLIANT MARRIAGE 


M rs. Rodney Aldison sat at the cumbersome old 
dressing-table in her great bedroom, which over¬ 
looked the Sound from its northern and western 
aspects, and the famous gardens of Elmslee from its 
southern aspect; and Mrs. Aldison’s maid Ellen brushed 
Mrs. Aldison’s hair, which was somewhat faded, as even 
the most golden hair fades, when left to Time’s retouch¬ 
ing. Mrs. Aldison’s social secretary, Miss Cane, wrote 
down such words as Mrs. Aldison dictated, relevant to the 
annual opening of Elmslee gardens to the public for a fee, 
the sums thereby gained to be turned over to the Infants’ 
and Children’s Hospital. 

She who had been Madeleine Shore dictated a few 
sentences, paused, let her thoughts wander—over the 
wide and lovely vista from her bedroom windows, back to 
the reflection of her own beauty in her 
mirror, beauty that was fine-worn like 
the face of an old coin, but beauty still 
—and forced her thoughts again to her 
dictation. The annual opening of the 
Elmslee gardens for the benefit of the 
hospital had been done so often that 
the arrangements for it had become a 
matter of routine; and though she had 
been quick and competent almost as 
long as she had been Mrs. Rodney Aldi¬ 
son, the June breeze that made the pale 
brocade curtains sway a little stiffly 
was a languorous breeze; and some¬ 
times, to be quick and competent for 
no special reason, was a bore. 

She said, and Miss Cane wrote down: 

“ ‘Dear Margaret, You’ll pour tea and 
preside over cake for me, as usual, 
won’t you? Your decorative figure, 
graceful before my most massive tea- 
service, has become a most important 
part of the show.’ ” And: “ ‘Dear Mrs. 

Lounds, I’m afraid I do disagree with 
you about the advisability of increas¬ 
ing the price of admission for the gar¬ 
den show this year. While it’s true that 
interest in gardens increases continuously, I’m afraid it’s 
not equally true that people have more money to spend. 
I think our chances of fourteen hundred at fifty cents, 
are better than chances for eight hundred at a dollar.’ ” 
In the intervals when she paused between letters, the 
room was very still, redolent of garden scents from the 
opened windows, and a fainter fresh salt fragrance of 
the sea. It was a beautiful room, of an old fashion. 

“Suitable to us who use it,” Mrs. Aldison thought. And 
indeed Miss Cane, looking specially diminutive, in the 
wing chair where she sat with lifted pencil, seemed so long 
settled into middle age, into competence, into imperson¬ 
ality, that it was hard to imagine she could ever have 
looked young, more than politely interested in the matter 
at hand, anything but composed. Ellen, brushing with a 
long smooth soothing stroke, had been white-haired al¬ 
most since Mrs. Aldison acquired her, more years ago than 
she felt like counting. 

B UT Madeleine Aldison wronged herself a little in her 
thought. If she did not look young, she was, in her 
fair pale slenderness, very far from looking old. 

1 ‘And so, my dear Louise, if you’ll be an unofficial 
guide, because Martin’s as grumpy as usual, and has no 
doubt inculcated all his assistant gardeners with the no¬ 
tion that “them as pay to see gardens haven’t paid to 
ask foolish questions” (I did hear him mutter something 
just to that effect once), it will relieve me enormously. 
Do come for luncheon Monday, and we’ll plan a sort of 
tour for the visitors.’ ” 

When she stopped, Ellen said: “That’s fifteen minutes, 
Mrs. Aldison. Shall I ‘do’ it now, or will you rest first?” 
“I can’t rest; the Treaners’ dinner is early.” 

Ellen, “doing” her hair, with the side-part, the knot on 
the nape of the neck that dated her—she felt it was no 
disgrace to have been adult so long ago as before the 


World War—spoke persuasively. “They say, madam, 
that there’s something new on the market—not a dye, 
but a golden tint for sort of refreshing golden hair. Mrs. 
James’ maid was telling me.” 

Madeleine’s laughter rippled. “Let Judy James ‘golden 
tint’ all she likes for the admiration of her son’s class¬ 
mates at college, Ellen." 

Miss Cane’s leathery little face wrinkled into something 
like a grin. 

“You’re like Miss Marigold, Ellen, wanting Mrs. Aldison 
to put in a modern dressing-room, a sort of make-up 
chamber, complete with mirrored ceiling and chromium 
furniture.” 

Ellen defended herself: “Mrs. Aldison is young enough 
to take trouble over herself, besides having much finer 
looks to take trouble over than most of 
those who do.” 

Madeleine smiled a little. Ellen and 
Miss Cane, with their perpetual slight 
disagreements, usually amused her. 
They had both been members of her 
household so long, they were privileged. 
She thought the odd thought,—but it 
was not quite new to her,—that prob¬ 
ably they were the closest friends she 
had. 

She talked, to stop considering her 
own occasional loneliness: “In my 
day, as I told Marigold, a dressing- 
room was a place where one’s husband 
slept when he had quarreled with one.” 
But having lightly said the first thing 
she thought, she immediately regretted 
having said it. For it reminded her of 
the long, long time since Rodney, with 
whom she had never—precisely—quar¬ 
reled, had intruded in her room. She 
hurried away from that thought. 

“One brushed one’s hair and washed 
it, added a few unobtrusive waves with 
an iron, if waves weren’t natural, and 
let it go at that. A simpler system.” 

So she had been brought up. The implications of her 
training, in matters more serious than the tinting of 
fading hair, had stood by her in crises. Not to “lure”— 
disgusting word—Rodney by any pretense to her own 
bright youth, but to be graceful, gracious, self-possessed, 
self-restrained. 

Madeleine Aldison nodded her head—her hair was now 
dressed—at her face in the mirror, at this thought. She 
and Rodney were cordial friends, fond of each other, even, 
interested to some extent in each other’s conversations. 
All that was something, surely, to have retrieved from 
bitter time. . . . 

Miss Cane was saying: “I’m sure Miss Marigold ad¬ 
mires her mother for refusing to paint and dye absurdly, 
as so many mature women do.” 

Madeleine smiled at her, at the little creased face, at 
the gray-mouse hair that no amount of painting and dye¬ 
ing would have done much for, probably. Smiled warm¬ 
ly, because Miss Cane’s voice was so warm, saying, “Miss 
Marigold.” 

Whether Marigold admired her for refusing to paint 
like an actress, she did not know. It was enough to know 
that Marigold’s warm youth, Marigold’s bright face, re¬ 
garded her always with love, with more—with a devotion 
that was out of fashion between daughters and their 
mothers nowadays. 

Marigold would be home for dinner. Madeleine didn’t 
believe at all that her day’s shopping had been necessary. 
Probably she went to town in the heat for no better 
reason than to drive out with that new young man, and 
so have an extra hour with him. He seemed a pleasant 
sort, making his way in the newspaper business, which 
seemed to be what so many bright young men chose to 
make their way in, since selling bonds had stopped being 
any use. 

“Your white lace, madam?” Ellen asked. 
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She nodded, putting on the smallest amount of pale 
lipstick and a little pale powder. She held out her arms 
for Ellen to slip the dress over her head. 

Whether Marigold was serious about this young man— 
what was his name? Oh, yes, Garry Dane; that would 
mean Garrison Dane probably—was hard to tell. Madeleine 
hoped a little that she was not, because she thought 
Marigold at twenty could well remain care-free and 
irresponsible, a girl for a year or two longer. Not that 
she was specially irresponsible, or that marriage nowadays 
was essentially a settling down. But if she wanted to 
marry, she should do as she pleased. Thank Providence, 
money need be no bar to whatever she wanted. 

As Ellen fastened the last hook, there was a knock at 
the bedroom door. Miss Cane went to answer it, came 
back looking a little surprised. “It’s 
Thome, Mrs. Aldison. He says he 
wants to speak to you.” 

That was slightly odd. Thorne, still 
usually referred to as “the new butler," 
though he’d been with the family a 
year now (since the retirement of the 
old butler, who had served various 
branches of Aldisons for thirty), had 
no possible reason to come to her bed¬ 
room, where she was, in theory, rest¬ 
ing, unless in emergency. She thought 
with sudden dreadful sharpness of the 
crowded roads out from the city, of 
Marigold, who drove so beautifully but 
so fast. She crossed her room, went 
through the little foyer to the hallway, 
stood there staring at Thorne, without 
knowing that she took a single step. 

His face, calm as usual, was instant¬ 
ly reassuring. He said: “A lady is 
calling to see you, madam.” 

“But Thome, I’m going out to dinner 
immediately. Why—” 

His face then seemed, very slightly, 
unusual. He dropped his voice, so that 
neither Miss Cane or Ellen could hear 
him. Madeleine thought, for his first word or two, that 
that was ridiculous. 

“Madam, it is a lady who would not give her card, but 
who said to tell you it was your sister, home from France, 
who wanted to see you on an important matter.” 

Madeleine made a small sound in her throat, more than 
a sigh, not quite a gasp. Then years of composure stood 
by her, made her voice natural. “Thank you, Thorne. 
Tell her I shall be down immediately.” 

She closed the door on his respectful puzzled face. She 
went back across the room, and sat down before her dress¬ 
ing-table again, because her knees, she felt, would not 
hold her on her feet another second. From Ellen’s and 
Miss Cane’s expressions, seen in the mirror, she knew 
that her own must be startling. 

Miss Cane’s voice said: “Is anything the matter, Mrs. 
Aldison?” 

It was an effort actually physical to say: “Nothing, 
Miss Cane. Nothing at all.” 

She had no least doubt that the woman downstairs was 
Justina—Justina, whom she used to love so much, whom 
she hated afterward, but only for a little while. 

Memories of all her childhood and her youth surged 
through her when that name echoed through her head: 
the drawing-room of the brownstone house where she and 
Justina were permitted to have school friends to tea, 
sometimes; Justina and herself in ball gowns their first 
season. (Justina, usually impatient to rush at any form 
of what she called “life,” had waited a whole year, so that 
she and her younger sister could “come out” together.) 
Justina in a deep rose dress, almost red (it had been 
criticized as too extreme for a debutante, but Justina had 
laughed at criticism then), leaning over a staircase, call¬ 
ing down some laughing jest, to herself and Rodney. 

It seemed to Madeleine somehow horrible that she had 
forgotten in what Boston house that staircase was, or 


what the jest had been, yet could remember how the 
rose dress was made, and precisely, Justina’s bright laugh¬ 
ter. It happened in the year of their debut, when they 
used to be called, much to their own young delight, the 
lovely Shore sisters. 

Ellen said, very hesitantly: “Madam, is there any¬ 
thing—” 

Madeleine pulled herself together. There were in fact 
so many things that had to be done, very quickly, that 
it was extremely difficult to decide what must be done first. 
Fortunate, that Rodney was dressing at the golf-club, and 
going directly to the Treaners’. But Marigold—Marigold 
might be arriving within minutes, and she must not meet 
her—aunt. Oh, call her her aunt, face the meeting. In¬ 
troduce them casually. The skies would not fall. It was 
to have been expected that it would 
happen sometime, even though she had 
pretended to herself it could never hap¬ 
pen. She glanced at her watch: just 
half-past six. The Treaners’ dinner 
was at seven; the Treaners’ house was 
a fifteen-minute drive. Marigold could 
scarcely be expected before seven, even 
if she were prompt, which she seldom 
was. 

Madeleine said, quite steadily: “I 
want you both to stay here. I may 
need you.” She could cry out, if Mari¬ 
gold came in, “Darling, you do look 
hot and dusty from town. Run up¬ 
stairs and take a shov/er—you’ll be so 
much cooler,” and send Ellen to help 
her dress, and tell Ellen, who would do 
as she was told without asking ques¬ 
tions, to keep her upstairs until the 
visitor left. She could get Miss Cane 
to stay with Justina, to talk about the 
weather, and keep her thoughts forever 
to herself, if—if it were necessary for 
her to leave the room for any reason: 
if, that is, Justina had come to make 
a scene, in spite of her promise to Rod¬ 
ney, which it was surprising she had not broken before. 
There was scarcely any reason for this visit, unless it were 
to make a scene. And in that case she, Madeleine, would 
have to telephone Rodney, much as she hated to. 

S HE stood up, distressed at the bitterness of her own 
heart. Because once she had so loved her older sis¬ 
ter; in spite of the things that had happened since, the 
ghost of that finished love troubled her. Except for one 
time in the smoke-haze of a Paris cafe—and that was a 
time thirteen or fourteen years past—she had not seen 
Justina for all of eighteen years. Even so, it was hor¬ 
rible that she should go to meet her as if she were 
going to meet a mortal enemy. 

Her mind said: “Have no illusions. That is precisely 
whom you are going to meet.” 

She said: “I’ll take my wrap and purse with me now, 
Ellen. Miss Cane, if my visitor does not leave in twenty 
minutes, will you please come to interrupt us? Ellen, if 
I send Miss Marigold up to you, tell her it was my wish 
she stay with you until my guest leaves.” 

Summer ermine light as silk around her shoulders, a 
purse of old gold and rose brocade, made to order with 
her slippers. She had refused to fight time with paint and 
dye, but she had continued to dress beautifully, because 
to do that, seemed suited to the position in life to which 
it had pleased God to call her. That was out of the cate¬ 
chism she and Justina had studied together; but Justina 
had been called to a different position afterward. 

She said to herself, violently: “You must pull yourself 
together, and stop being hysterical inside. Else you are 
helpless.” And thinking of the consequences that might 
ensue upon that helplessness, she was instantly quite 
steady. Only—her mind felt so clear and empty she was 
aware of the very slight noise her brocaded slippers made, 
as they carried her down the polished stairs. 
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At first glance, she thought the long drawing-room was 
empty. She had walked a little way into the room when a 
voice spoke from one of the long French windows that led 
onto the west terrace where sunlight still lingered. 

The voice, faintly mocking, a little hard, but glamorous 
still, said: “Portrait of a perfect lady, as usual, Madeleine. 
You don’t change.” 

Madeleine had the completely irrelevant thought that 
glamorous, that word much overused latterly to describe 
the more exotic motion-picture stars, truly described Jus- 
tina as she used to be. 

She did not answer the voice. 

USTINA walked into the room. Glamorous no longer 
described her. 

Madeleine said: “Won’t you sit down?” And she knew 
by her sister’s smile that the formality 
sounded a little ridiculous. Yet something 
hard inside her said: "Use formality. It’s 
a weapon. It stands for what you have 
that she has not. So does this room, this 
house, your life.” 

She had never before so considered her 
possessions, either her fine white paneled 
drawing-room, with its heirloom mahogany 
and its English chintzes, or her wide gar¬ 
dens, or her furs, or her position as Mrs. 

Rodney Aldison. The very thought seemed 
horrible when she recognized it. But since 
she must fight, not for herself but for Mari¬ 
gold, the security, the peace of mind, the 
safety of Marigold’s young girlhood, she 
would use what weapons she had. 

And not say one unnecessary word, or 
ask one unnecessary question! Let Jus- 
tina explain what her visit meant. 

They sat in opposite chairs, in the room 
where dusk was gathering in the corners. Madeline 
slipped out of her evening wrap, laid it against the back 
of her chair, sat quiet then. 

Justina swung a slim ankle back and forth, a slim foot 
with a slipper that was just a little worn at the toe. That 
worn spot hurt Madeleine to watch. 

Silence between them lasted minutes that seemed long. 
If anyone who once had known the lovely Shore sisters 
had come into that room, into that silence, he would have 
known them still, and for sisters unmistakably, and seen 
the history of their lives written plainly in the difference 
between them. There sat a pale lady in a white dress, her 
gray eyes oddly innocent like a child’s, her figure, her face 
as slender as they had always been, her fairness a little 
paled, like her face. And there sat a raddled beauty in a 
brightly flowered chiffon frock, suitable—but on the outer 
edge of elaborateness—for a late afternoon formal call at 
a country house. Her golden hair was obviously assisted 
to brightness; her arched eyebrows and lashes were 
darkened. She was not slim; she was thin, as if the rest¬ 
less spirit burning behind her blue eyes was wearing her 
out at last. Only her hands, taking out a cigarette now, 
lighting it quickly, were old—as if not all the beauty- 
shops of France could take away the years she had 
worked hard with them. 

She said, in that odd rich musical voice that was 
changed, but not completely changed: “Well then, Mad¬ 
eleine: I’ll begin, since it’s clear you won’t. I’ve been in 
the country a month, and I have not notified your—dear— 
husband.” 

The last words snapped. 

Madeleine thought: “So she hates him still! Well, she 
was always better at hating, and loving too, than I was. 
It’s curious that I can’t hate her much, looking at her. I 
only ache, for her and for me because we’re not young any 
more, we who were so happy being young together.” 

The odd voice went on: “It’s expensive, living in France 
the last years, or anywhere in Europe, for that matter. 
Your husband made no gesture about increasing my 
allowance when the exchange changed around.” 

“I should have spoken to Rodney about that.” Madeleine 
meant it. But she remembered too that the allowance 
was a very generous one. 

“It doesn’t matter. After nearly twenty years, I wanted 
to live at home again. The money’s still sent to my old 
French address, and I have it forwarded. Rodney’s quite 
capable of stopping payment, if he knew I’d come home.” 


That, Madeleine considered, was quite true. Rodney, 
where Justina was concerned, was implacable. The con¬ 
ditions of the allowance were that she remain out of the 
United States. 

“It amounted to a life exile, Madeleine, if you stop to 
think about it.” 

She had thought about it often. But what else could 
they have done, could she have done? She was aware that 
Justina was shaking a little, with rage, actually. She was 
stumbling over words. So, now she would say what she 
had come to say. And recognizing that, Madeleine was 
suddenly frightened. 

“Well, he won’t send me back to France now, now that 
I’ve met my daughter whom he named for a golden tower, 
in a fit of sentiment when he first saw her yellow head.” 
She was being a little inarticulate, but the words came 
out: “Whom he wouldn’t name for me! 
My daughter Marigold.” 

Madeleine said, in a voice so hoarse she 
did not recognize it as hers: “Don’t say 
those words in my house.” 

“So!” 

Yes, so she had given her hand away. 
But after all, neither she nor Rodney had 
ever had any hand to play. At any time 
in any of the eighteen years Justina could 
have said those words, could have said, 
“My daughter Marigold,” and have proved 
those words were true. 

She was being.reassuring now. “Don’t 
worry too much. I am Mrs. Otis still—the 
name I use, I mean. Otis died two or three 
years ago.” 

(Madeline thought: “I have known so 
little. I haven’t known if he lived or died, 
or if she’d married some one else. It’s in¬ 
credible to have known so little.”) 

“Stop looking as if the room were full of ghosts, Mad¬ 
eleine. I sha’n’t necessarily trouble you; that’s why I 
explained that I still call myself Mrs. Otis. I sha’n’t 
trouble you if you do what I say. You can’t blame me 
for rejoicing that at last I can laugh, more or less, at 
Rodney.” 

She would go on like that; she would be alternately re¬ 
assuring and threatening; in the end she would do what 
she pleased. In fairness to her, say her life had made her 
hard, say she had, for a long time, kept her word pretty 
well. Suddenly Madeleine remembered a phrase before 
those three words “my daughter Marigold,” which could 
tumble her carefully ordered life—and Marigold’s, which 
was more important—in ruins about them both. 

She said sharply: “What did you mean when you said, 
‘since I met—Marigold’?” 

“Exactly that. Not that I ever expected to meet her in 
the modest Village cafes where I go for amusement.” Her 
voice had got scornful again. “I’ve met her three times, 
always with the same man, a newspaper man named 
Garry Dane, who hasn’t a penny to his name or any back¬ 
ground that counts.” 

“But I know him,” Madeleine said. “It’s quite all right. 
He’s been here.” She almost said: “He’ll be here, prac¬ 
tically, immediately.” 

There was violence in her sister’s voice. “It is not all 
right. I could have secured the like of Garry for a hus¬ 
band for my daughter.” She paused. The words tore at 
Madeleine. She had said them herself proudly, thousands 
of times through years that had seemed safe. 

“My daughter,” she who had never had son or daughter 
of her own. And Rodney had said “my daughter,” Rodney 
who had so wanted children—and who had been kind, 
nevertheless, when after that accident the doctors told 
her: “Never.” He had said: “It doesn’t matter, Madeleine, 
dearest.” Tears came into her eyes, but whether for 
Rodney’s young warm tenderness, or for old grief she’d 
known when she knew she would never have a child, she 
could not tell. . . . 

“If I had kept her myself,” Justina said, “I could have 
seen that she met people like him. I tell you, she is not 
to do it. She is to make a brilliant marriage, much more 
brilliant than yours, even, a marriage that will make up 
for all my humiliations. What about Richard Taylor, 
Third,? I saw a rotogravure picture of him and Marigold 
together. That’s one of the really important fortunes 
of the country.” 
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Madeleine did not answer. She had decided abruptly 
that her sister was a little mad. All those years in the 
second-rate resorts of the Riviera, of Morocco, of Paris, 
she had been planning what sort of marriage Marigold 
must make. The years when Marigold was a schoolgirl, 
the year of Marigold’s debut. 

Justina said: “Do you hear me? The girl has beauty, 
charm, more fire than you ever had. She has every chance. 
I forbid you to let her see that young man who will waste 
her time.” 

The whole thing, Madeleine felt, began to take on the 
dreadful absurdity of nightmare. She managed to say, 
very quietly: “I have always left her free.” 

Then suddenly, and blessedly, Miss Cane was in the 
room. Madeleine said: “Go telephone Mr. Aldison, who 
will be at the Treaners’ now, or almost there. Tell him an 
emergency has arisen that makes it essential for him to 
come home at once, but don’t alarm him. Tell Mrs. Treaner 
that I will be unable to come to dinner.” 

Miss Cane went out of the room, managing somehow to 
convey the impression that the woman in the chair oppo¬ 
site Mrs. Aldison’s did not exist. 

But either Justina did not notice that, or did not care. 
She said: “How many dinner engagements have you 
broken in your life, Madeleine?” 

“Only two or three, probably.” She was thinking that 
that was the way to have done it, to have said, explicitly 
in Justina’s presence, that she was sending for Rodney. 

Justina answered that thought: “You needn’t think 
that I care, any longer, about anything Rodney threatens. 
I did, until a few minutes ago. But you have made it clear 
that you will go to almost any length—and so I suppose 
Rodney will—to keep Marigold from any disturbance I 
might create. Therefore, as you must see, that strength¬ 
ens my hand.” 

That was rather mad, but reasonable also. She spoke 
as if she were considering the best means to raise money 
in a campaign. 

“What do you want, precisely, Justina?” 

“To see that my daughter has everything I missed, and 
also to get back what I can for myself now, of position, of 
ease. I’m not talking about money particularly; Rodney’s 
seen I didn’t starve. I just decided recently that, as the 
never-to-be-mentioned black sheep, I had served my time.” 

Well, there was nothing to be done about that, either. 
If she felt she had served her time, that was a fact. Rod¬ 
ney was better at coping with facts. 

“It’s ridiculous, Madeleine, after all these years, for you 
to feel you couldn’t introduce me as an old friend, as a 
relative, even. People have forgotten.” 

“They’ve only forgotten because you never reappeared.” 
Yes, she had said that out loud, and didn’t care. 

“I’m going to insist that more is done about me than has 
been done, else I’m going to tell Marigold the truth.” 

Madeleine could not speak. The truth, the shabby truth, 
to trouble a young girl’s care-free life! The dreadful truth 
that Justina ran away from her dull good husband, 
Gregory Melvin, three years after she married him, two 
years after she, Madeleine, married Rodney—ran away 
with her chauffeur, who claimed, with some shadow of 
truth, that he was an Englishman of good family. Who 
obviously, first to last, was interested in what money 
could be got, as consequence of his elopement. 

Madeleine thought: “I can’t bear to live it through 
again, remembering.” Yet she could not help remember¬ 
ing, even though Justina watched her face. 

S HE remembered Justina had confided, shortly after 
her elopement, that she was to have a child by the 
husband she had left—who had shot the top half of his 
head off, very promptly after her departure. She re¬ 
membered that Justina had sent for her then, and she 
had gone immediately to the little Georgia town where 
her sister and her sister’s chauffeur were living, in in¬ 
credible poverty. She remembered how Justina protested 
when she said she must tell Rodney. She remembered 
how Rodney stumbled upon the plan for all of them, 
which seemed—to Justina too, such a splendid plan at 
the time. 

They three sailed to Europe together. What Rodney 
had said, or what he’d paid, to the chauffeur Otis, he did 
not tell his wife nor his sister-in-law. He did not tell his 
wife then, either, though she found out afterward, that 
he had said to all his friends, “The doctor says a change 


of air will be good for Madeleine. She and I are having a 
child,” and had received their congratulations, before he 
sailed. He and Madeleine had known, for almost a year 
then, that they would never have children. . . . 

So Marigold was born, in a little French town, and 
named, as Justina truthfully said, because her red-gold 
hair reminded Rodney of marigolds. 

Madeleine said, aloud: “At the beginning you did not 
hate Rodney or me.” 

“I grant it. I hate you now—not you, as much as him— 
probably because you’ve both had everything, and I’ve 
had so little. Don’t say that’s a small reason for hate, 
until you’ve been on the other side. . . . I’ve hated him 
ever since—that time in ’17.” 

“You don’t need to remind me,” Madeleine said. 

Justina had gone straight back to Hilary Otis, when 
they all came home from France, to Rodney’s complete 
disgust, although he said he had expected it. 

Apparently he had expected various other things, which 
happened in the next two years: That Otis would black¬ 
mail him, time and again; that finally Otis would claim 
that he was the child’s father. When that happened, he 
was confronted with dates and other evidence which Rod¬ 
ney had in readiness long before, and with Rodney’s ulti¬ 
matum that he would be turned over to the authorities, 
unless he left the country. 

Justina said, casually, as if she were talking about an 
incident in a book: “I was always sorry that Hilary did 
that last thing.. .. Rodney had been pretty smug, though.” 

No use to answer that, either, Madeleine knew. 

The last thing that Hilary Otis had done, was to con¬ 
front Madeleine with definite evidence that Rodney had 
been unfaithful to her. 

I N the first weeks after those two were gone, Rodney 
had tried to explain. Echoes of his stumbling words 
came back to Madeleine even now, sometimes: “You see, 
darling, please don’t think I’d have you different; but you 
are sort of completely spiritual; and sometimes a man— 
sometimes a man—” He used to stop then, staring at 
the view of sea and sky from his own terrace, his hands 
in his pockets, a solid, inarticulate man, who she knew, 
adored her. Yet she, who was as inarticulate, and even 
shyer, could never reach out to him, could never tell him 
that she wanted him to behave as if that infidelity—a 
trivial and casual thing—had never been. She could 
only say: “Never mind. We’d better not talk about it." 
After a while, they never did talk of it any more. After¬ 
ward they were friends, friends at first self-consciously, 
and in the end from habit. “A formal marriage,” people 
called it. 

So, Hilary Otis, and Justina permitting him, destroyed 
for her something that had been warm and precious in 
life even if she could not ever say, even to her husband, 
that it was warm and precious to her. The time when she 
had first realized what they had destroyed, was the time 
when she hated them both. She had lived through that 
time. . . . 

There was the sound of a car, stopping fast, under the 
porte-cochere. There was a clear laugh ringing out, and 
the sound of light footsteps. 

Looking at Marigold standing in the doorway, Madeleine 
thought: “She is my heart. She is my heart.” 

Her “heart,” smiling straight across the room to her, 
was of medium height, of extreme slenderness, had a mop 
of red-gold hair, in length halfway between her own de¬ 
sire to have it very short, and Madeleine’s to have it 
long—which is to say it touched the back of her shoulders, 
but was smartly drawn back on the sides. Otherwise, 
Marigold had charming short features, eyes oddly as gray 
as Madeleine’s, and eyelashes worthy of the picture star 
she sometimes thought she wanted to become. 

In some moods, she wanted to be a picture star as in 
others she wanted to be an Amelia Earhart, the Olympic 
fancy diving champion, a great opera-singer, or the “in¬ 
spiration” to some genius. 

In other words she was twenty, and so full of vivid life 
that she made the two women sitting watching her face 
somehow grow a little dim, as if a light had been blown 
out above them. 

A percipient young woman, she noticed in the first ten 
seconds after her arrival that Madeleine looked extremely 
disturbed, even before she noticed that there opposite 
was that Mrs. Otis whom she hadn’t much liked, when she 


and Garry encountered her in Village bars, which she 
hadn’t much liked either; but they were all that Garry, 
the dear, could afford. 

Garry, behind her, was saying, in a voice too surprised: 
“Why, Mrs. Otis!” 

Marigold said with aplomb: “How pleasant to see you 
here!” 

Then they all talked at once for a minute, Garry greet¬ 
ing Madeleine, Madeleine saying, “Mrs. Otis and I are old 
acquaintances,” Mrs. Otis saying, “Nice to see you, Miss 
Aldison.” 

Things to that effect, that seemed very confusing to 
Marigold, who had suddenly received a shock. She had 
never noticed Mrs. Otis very particularly, more particular¬ 
ly than one notices anyone casually introduced in a cafe. 
But now, seeing her in a room with Madeleine, she noticed. 
Mrs. Otis was as like her mother Madeleine Aldison as if 
she were a caricature of her, painted with a cruel brush. 

Madeleine said, distinctly, and much too casually: “Dar¬ 
ling, you do look a little hot and dusty from town. Better 
go up and change. Ellen will help you dress.” She thought: 
“But what to do with the young man then, I don’t know.” 

Marigold thought: “So I’m to be sent out of the way! 
Something is wrong. Well, if it makes it simpler for 
Madeleine.” She turned to go, but the abrupt appearance 
of her father through one of the doors from the terrace 
stopped her. She was literally unable to move, in the in¬ 
stant of seeing his face, which normally regarded the 
world cheerfully, and herself with adoration. “Black with 
anger”—that was a phrase in books. But, black with 
anger was the way he looked. 

Madeleine’s voice, a little higher, a little more clipped 
than usual, dominated the room. “Dear Rodney! You 
have hurried. My old acquaintance, Mrs. Otis, just came 
to call. Marigold has met her once or twice before in 
town, I believe. You know Garry Dane, don’t you?” 

Would he gather from those confused sentences that 
as yet Marigold knew nothing—that he must control his 
rage quickly, so that she would guess nothing ? 

He guessed, that was clear. He said, “How do you do, 
Mr. Dane? How are you, Marigold?” 

So, she had a second’s grace. She said, “Run along now, 
Marigold,” abruptly, as if there were not much use find¬ 
ing words to pretend everything was precisely as it should 
be any longer. 

Marigold went out of the room. 

M ADELEINE was aware simultaneously of two things, 
importantly that Rodney’s solid presence was in¬ 
finitely comforting, and that the young man Garry was 
looking puzzled, as well he might. 

But Rodney was taking charge of that too: “Mr. Dane, 
if you’d wait for my daughter in the library, I’d be obliged. 
My wife and I have something to discuss with this lady.” 
He didn’t look at Justina when he referred to her. He had 
not spoken to her at all. 

Madeleine looked at her now. She was sitting looking 
extremely composed, but her eyes were dancing wickedly. 

Rodney waited for the young man’s footsteps to retreat 
across the hall. He seemed to consider closing the double 
doors leading to the hall, but glancing at all the French 
doors to the terrace, apparently decided that was useless. 

Justina’s voice said: “What a solid citizen you’ve turned 
into, Rodney! You were better looking when you were 
thinner.” 

He flung his grizzled head back, hearing that voice, but 
did not answer immediately, not until he’d sat down, his 
tall heavy body graceful, for all its weight. He sounded 
so arrogant, when he spoke, that Madeleine understood 
more clearly than ever before just how much he made 
Justina hate him. 

“Now, Justina: I’m driving you back to town. I’m 
putting detectives in charge of you, until the next boat 
sails for France. I’m increasing your allowance thirty per 
cent to compensate for the difference in exchange—I 
should have thought before, that sooner or later, that 
would serve you as a pretext; but I am happy to say that 
I’d succeeded almost in totally forgetting your existence.” 

Madeleine thought: “Whether he handles it wisely or 
unwisely, he’s handling it from this minute on.” Her re¬ 
lief at that knowledge made her conscious that she was 
deadly weary, that she would have been unable to say 
one more useful thing, or manage anyone another five 
minutes. 


Justina’s hard laughter, not loud, sounded loud in the 
room. Then she said: “But I’m not sailing.” 

Rodney’s big square hands clenched, unclenched, re¬ 
laxed then deliberately. 

“What’s your asking price this time, Justina?” 

She turned on him. “It’s my taking price too. I never 
realized until lately that the time’s past when you can 
threaten me. While Hilary lived, while you said you’d 
turn him over to the police,—I knew you could have done 
it,—I had to be careful. Besides, we always needed money.” 

She repeated what she had said before to Madeleine: 
“I’ve served my time in exile. I’ve come home to stay.” 
Then she said slowly: “I’ve been thinking that it would 
be amusing to make you entertain me, receive me as a 
long-lost—distant if you like—but very welcome relative.” 
He said, right out: “You are mad.” 

She answered him gravely: “Only as mad as the years 
I’ve lived have made me. Rotten little pensions, when 
Hilary’s gambling luck was out; second-rate clothes; no 
position at all. 

“Now I’ve come home. You can do as I say. That in¬ 
cludes looking after my daughter better, not letting her 
waste her time with penniless young men—” 

R ODNEY’S reaction was identically what Madeleine’s 
• had been. “Don’t say your daughter in my house.” 
Her voice was cooler than his. “I’ll say ‘my daughter’ 
anywhere I choose, and you can’t stop me. You never 
could have stopped me, except that I wanted money then, 
for Hilary. You know that you can’t stop me.” 

His face, suddenly gray, showed that he knew. But 
he only said: “If you behave badly, I will not give you one 
penny, and you’ll find you’ll always need money. You 
never showed the least love for the child, even when she 
was a helpless funny little thing.” His voice was re¬ 
membering; and Madeleine remembered too, how he had 
loved that scrap of bright-haired baby, as he had loved all 
small helpless things. 

“Even then,” Justina said, “you could and did use her 
to aggrandize your ego, you the heir to the Aldison for¬ 
tune, who could have no heirs to it.” 

Madeleine cried out then, a small cry she stopped 
quickly. 

Rodney looked at her, said, “Never mind, my dear.” 
But Justina’s anger rose with her voice. “Did you think 
I’d stay buried forever? Do you think it’s any use to 
threaten me now? My daughter would scarcely admire 
you for letting her mother starve.” 

Rodney said violently: “Be quiet.” 

Marigold’s young voice was calling from the stairs in 
the hall. “Mother, may I come in a minute?” 

Rodney said: “Come in, Marigold.” 

She came only as far as the door, stood there in a sort 
of dusty pink frock that was lovely with her hair. 
Madeleine’s heart said: “I can’t bear for her to be dragged 
into the whole sordid—” She did not finish. 

Marigold said, lightly: “Dick Taylor telephoned from 
the club—there’s a sort of party. I thought perhaps 
Garry and I had better join him for dinner, since you are 
all staying at home.” She meant clearly: “We’re being a 
nuisance, for some reason, so we’ll get out of the way.” 
She said again: “Is that all right, Mother?” 

But Justina was standing up. Madeleine had known for 
at least half a minute what Justina meant to do; she had 
grown too angry to estimate consequences. 

Justina said: “Don’t call her ‘Mother.’ It irritates me, 
because I happen to be your mother, actually.” 

Only Rodney Aldison moved, stood up, his tall heavy 
body taut, and took a step toward Mrs. Otis. 

Marigold thought: “But Father’s menacing like—like 
a great animal waked suddenly.” The word echoed in 
her head, “Father.” If that pale fair woman sitting so 
dreadfully still were not “Mother,” perhaps Rodney Aldi¬ 
son was not—but it was too mad. That woman, Mrs. Otis, 
was just drunk, or out of her mind. 

Rodney Aldison turned to his wife, went to her chair 
and stood beside it, his hand over the chair-back, touching 
his wife’s shoulder. 

Then those three in the room stared at her, Marigold: 
three faces staring—Rodney Aldison’s flushed so the veins 
in his forehead showed dark, Madeleine Aldison’s very 
white, Mrs. Otis’ face unchanging, because it was so made 
up it could not change. Only her strange blue eyes 
began to dance. 


What were they asking her, those three staring at her, 
those two whom she loved, that one whom she disliked? 

Madeleine Aldison’s voice said: “Rodney, you’d better—” 

Rodney Aldison’s heavy voice said: “Marigold, you will 
have to know. What this woman says is true.” 

Marigold Aldison, twenty, tumbled right out of the 
secure and lovely world, in which the great problems were 
the length one wore one’s hair, whether to sun-tan or not, 
one’s tennis form, which of several nice athletic handsome 
people one chose to marry. The sights of this world were 
long silver sports-planes, blue seas shining off cabana- 
dotted sands; shops, cafes; the sounds were dance tunes, 
young laughter; even the very fragrances—Park Avenue 
florists’ shops, corsages of gardenias, ferns decorating 
debutante luncheon tables—of that secure world slid 
through Marigold’s head. She put out her hand to steady 
herself. By the time her fingers touched 
the cool hard paneling of the wall, by the 
time she thought, “Then I’m not Marigold 
Aldison. But if I’m not Marigold Aldison, 
who am I?”—by the time these thoughts 
had flashed through her mind, the room 
cleared again before her eyes, and she knew 
that even the exigency of that question 
could wait. 

Because there regarded her, besides that 
flamboyant woman at whom she would not 
look, those two who had always looked at 
her with happy pride in her in their eyes; 
those two from whom she had had love 
and thoughtfulness, all of her life she could 
remember. They regarded her with agony 
that postponed any exigency of hers. 

She went straight across the room to 
them. She said: “My dears, what do you 
want me to do?” and re-phrased that more 
explicitly: “What can I do to help?” 

She heard Mrs. Otis behind her say: “Touching,” and 
laugh. 

Marigold did not turn her head. 

Madeleine Aldison said, in a pitiful small voice: “Mari¬ 
gold, you really do belong to us. We’re your uncle and 
aunt—” 

Her husband’s voice, interrupting, sounded decisive. 
“I know what to do now, Madeleine. Don’t trouble your¬ 
self further. Marigold is a sensible enough girl to know 
that you and I couldn’t care for her more if she were our 
daughter, actually. Now, Mari—” (this was a “little” 
name he had used for Marigold all her childhood), “you 
can help by taking your young man out of the house, over 
to the club. There’s no need of having a newspaper man 
close by at what’s, after all, a family scene.” 

The voice behind Marigold said: “The only reason I 
don’t call him in, Rodney, is that I like him less as an 
associate of my daughter than any of you seem to—” 

When she said, “my.daughter,” Marigold turned and 
faced her. Justina’s hard handsome face quivered a lit¬ 
tle, looking at her. But nothing in Marigold responded to 
that look. She could not understand it. She said that, 
“I don’t understand,” and turned back to Madeleine. 

Comfortably as it had sounded when it consoled her 
long ago for the small bumps and bruises of childhood, 
Madeleine’s voice said: “Don’t be too disturbed, dearest. 
Run along, as Rodney told you, and have as amusing an 
evening as possible. We—Rodney and I—will go to the 
club and call for you, though perhaps rather late, when 
we’ve arranged—” 

Her voice trailed off, the certainty gone from it. 

Marigold understood that. Neither of those two whom 
she had called father and mother could arrange that their 
lives or hers should be as they had been, in the time 
before she had walked down the staircase into that door¬ 
way, though that time was only by minutes distant. 

S HE turned, kissed them both casually as she had kissed 
them on her way to any other dancing evening, started 
to walk past Mrs. Otis without speaking, having noth¬ 
ing at all to say, and was stopped by Mrs. Otis’ hand 
on her arm. 

“Marigold—” 

“I can’t talk to you, Mrs. Otis, because whatever’s not 
clear, it’s completely obvious that you are here to cause 
trouble to the two people in the world I care for most!” 
Marigold fled on that, not knowing whether it had been 


the right thing to say or not. Echoing in her ears, it 
sounded young. Well, it was said, and she was out of that 
room. Her face, as well as her thoughts, would need a lit¬ 
tle rearrangement before she faced the eyes of Garry Dane. 


Chapter Two 

G ARRY DANE had been sitting contemplating the well- 
furnished shelves of the Aldison library for a longer 
time than he realized, when Thorne came in to turn on the 
lights. Then sudden brightness on the dull gold and green 
and red gilt-lettered volumes stopped the confusion of his 
thoughts. 

Those handsome volumes—not all of them, just a row 
of them—were more valuable than all his worldly posses¬ 
sions. That occurred to him, abruptly. 
He said, “Impossible,” half aloud, so that 
Thorne at the door turned to find whether 
he had been addressed. Judging from the 
young man’s face that he had not been, he 
went away, closing the door so softly Garry 
did not notice its closing. 

But to say, “Impossible,” and to admit it, 
are different things for a young man very 
deeply if reluctantly in love. After won¬ 
dering a little why Marigold was gone so 
long a time, he went back to the problem 
of Marigold with as much uncertainty in 
his mind as usual. 

Because he was from the West, and less 
than a year in his first New York news¬ 
paper job, when he was introduced to her, 
—at one of those “amusing” rather than 
smart dance places, where those of the bet¬ 
ter streets off Park Avenue rub shoulders 
with those of the streets up and down from 
Times Square,—the name Aldison meant nothing. He 
saw a lovely slender thing with gold-red hair, a trusting 
sort of smile that said, “I believe you’ll be one of 
the nicest parts of this nice evening,”—and something 
quivered in his heart. But not then, nor for a dozen eve¬ 
nings after, did he encourage that quivering. He had, too 
clearly, outlined his life for himself, from the time three or 
four years past, when he had practically memorized the 
books in the section marked “Journalism” in the little 
Midwestern college where he was that combination rare 
even there, of star athlete and prize student. 

A job on a first-rate New York newspaper. That was 
achieved. Experience in daily writing. Then, writing for 
himself, and travel. If he wanted to travel more than to 
write, if the writing was to be just a means of the travel¬ 
ing, that perhaps was to be expected of a man who’d 
never seen a great seaport, nor the sea, for that matter, 
until they put him on as an assistant on “ship news,” on 
the New York Daily Globe. 

“Ship news” was an assignment not generally much 
sought after, because it necessitated hard hours; going 
down the bay in winter dark and summer dawns to meet 
the arriving liners at Quarantine, and attending such mid¬ 
night sailings as years of depression had not discouraged, 
to listen to the not usually very original opinions of 
celebrities as to America, in the moments either of their 
arrival in it (the foreign ones) or departure from it (the 
native born). 

But “ship news” was to him who signed his stories 
“Garrison Dane,” and was just twenty-five years old, the 
very forefront of romance, though it was only the prelude 
of adventure. There were mornings on the revenue cut¬ 
ter going down the harbor when, though he had had little 
sleep and less breakfast—for the cutter left the Battery 
at seven—ecstasy filled him. The last of the dawn fog 
lifted; the sun came up over gray waters that looked 
golden for five minutes; and there, side by side at anchor, 
lay the proud graceful hulls of half a dozen liners from as 
many far ports, waiting for their clearance for Manhat¬ 
tan, looking so beautiful that they made the heart of 
Garrison Dane beat faster just to see them. 

Some day he would sail! Not just on any trip, New 
York to Cherbourg, overnight in Paris and return—the 
sort of trip the lines gave ship-news men occasionally for 
that vague word “publicity.” He would sail around the 
world, with his own tickets. 

Meanwhile, New York was a gay place for a young 
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newspaper man who danced well, had good manners, and 
certain dark pale looks concerning which he was almost 
unself-conscious, but not quite, because girls mentioned 
them too often. Garry’s looks were more romantic than 
when he first came to New York to work, because of that 
pallor due entirely to irregular meals, too little sleep and 
lack of fresh air except on the cutter going down the Bay. 

Well, with his looks, his smile, of its sort as charming 
as Marigold’s, his nice manners, shyer than hers, they had 
met. Shortly thereafter he had found out who she was. 
Save that that made her slightly more exciting, it had 
very little effect on his feelings toward her—which pro¬ 
gressed until her heart-shaped smiling face before his 
eyes, the sound of her soft voice, that was somehow warm 
and exciting for all its softness, in his ears, were grown 
more real than all his dreams for his life. In spite of 
himself! 

Then he began to think, in a fashion 
curiously realistic for one so young and 
honestly in love. “Marry a rich girl and 
see the world from her yacht!” a flippancy 
he’d heard somewhere, rang through his 
head horribly now. It wasn’t that he would 
do it. Under a certain new hard news¬ 
paper veneer, Garrison Dane was still very 
much the nice boy who had been his moth¬ 
er’s great pride. He thought of her a little, 
now. But even if she had lived, her gentle 
inexperience could scarcely have helped to 
advise him. 

It was not that he would marry Marigold 
for her money. He would marry her, he 
knew, and let his vague shining dreams go 
forever, to work for her, support her ac¬ 
cording to his salary, to have her dear TH0 

warm slenderness beside him for his own. 

He would live in the traditional garret for 
her, and work for her. The point was different: Did he 
have the least right to ask the heiress of the Aldison for¬ 
tune to experiment with a garret at all ? 

He had his hours of thinking he was entirely presumptu¬ 
ous to suppose that Marigold would consider marrying 
him at all. But he had not any of those hours recently. 
The touch of her shoulder beside him driving along the 
sunny Long Island roads, the looks she stole at him some¬ 
times from between her thick lashes that were so much 
darker red than her hair they looked almost black against 
her white skin, told him that she could love him. Not 
that she did—he understood that probably she did not 
know her own mind yet; but with just a little persuasion, 
she would know. 

He had not brought that persuasion yet; he did not 
know whether he would ever bring it. Such demonstra¬ 
tion of tenderness as there had been between them included 
three kisses of the sort that might be described “greet¬ 
ing kisses,” and an hour this afternoon when he had held 
her free hand, as she drove competently in her car—how 
he hated that last. Not but what she would have let him 
drive, had he asked. But he would not ask, and knew 
besides, that she was a better driver, having had a great 
deal more driving experience than he. He resented that 
too, but admitted it was scarcely Marigold’s fault, if the 
circumstances of his upbringing had not included practice 
in handling the best sports roadsters. 

S UDDENLY he put his head between his hands, in that 
quiet room that smelt of fine leather bindings and of 
flowers. 

Why was she who had come so quietly between him and 
other adventuring, the one she was? Or why was not 
he Richard Taylor, Third, that handsome cordial young 
man he’d hated on sight, unfairly, for his advantages? 

If Marigold were not Marigold— 

The library door opened fast. She came in, in a lovely 
pink frock, with an expression on her face Garry had 
never before seen. At her dressing-table she had made up 
her mind to face it, to find it amusing, or at least so to 
behave that other people would think she found it amusing. 

Garry said: “You look very grown-up in the frock, 
Miss Aldison, darling.” 

She said: “I find I’m not Miss Aldison. Isn’t that 
odd? Naturally, I’m not going to broadcast the fact, but 
I thought it would be interesting to tell one or two people 
—to see—” She paused. 



“When you’ve had a shock, Marigold, and are trying 
not to show it, make your voice lower than its natural 
pitch, not higher. When it’s high, the strain shows.” He 
had an instinct to help her to steadiness, some understand¬ 
ing when he looked at her tense face, that if she broke 
from steadiness, she would not forgive herself. 

She smiled, a stiff little smile, said: “Thanks, Garry. 
Let’s hurry. We’ve probably kept Dick’s dinner-party 
waiting half an hour as it is.” 

“Is Dick the other of the one or two people you plan to 
tell—whatever it is?” 

“Probably.” 

On that “probably,” which angered him, though he knew 
it was unreasonable that it should, he was silent. And 
silently, through the dim sweetness of the country road 
so summer-scented, they drove to the brilliant lights of 
the Beach Club. 

He thought: “What did she mean ? But 
she must tell me if she chooses. I sha’n’t 
ask.” 

She thought: “Dear Garry couldn’t be 
any comfort, if I told him details. Dick 
could be more, simply because he’s always 
known me.” 


Chapter Three 
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marched down almost to the edge of the 
sea, Richard Taylor III considered whether 
he had better admit to Marigold that he 
had been giving no dinner-party, that he 
said that just for an excuse to persuade 
her and Dane to join him, when on tele¬ 
phoning to ask her to dine, she told him 
she was with Garry—or whether to say the other people 
had “disappointed.” 

Not devoid of humor, in spite of the state of his heart, 
he was slightly amused at himself for considering the 
question vital either way, and more than slightly exasper¬ 
ated that the state of his heart should have brought him 
to the point of considering petty lies. Still, perhaps that 
was in a sense an improvement. Had not Marigold said, 
crossly: "Dick, you are so good and careful, it’s slightly 
dull.” That, when he was remonstrating with her for her 
new taste in dance- and dining-places. His point had been 
directed not against Garry Dane, her companion in the 
places to which he objected. Of that he was quite sure. 
He just thought that Marigold, so lovely in herself and 
so well known to be the only daughter of wealth, might 
get herself kidnaped. Nor did it occur to him that he, the 
only son of wealth and name much more conspicuous, had 
gone where he chose habitually, had in connection with 
his relief work gone alone into neighborhoods and houses 
much more dangerous than anything Marigold had ever 
seen, without once considering his personal risk. That, 
he would have said, was different. 

The passers-by who noticed him sitting there a little 
apart,—his wide thin shoulders hunched a little in his 
beautifully cut blue jacket, his hair, which was fairer 
than Marigold’s, a pale blur in the half dark,—said, 
“Hello, Dick,” listened to the tone of his “Hello,” and in¬ 
terrupted him no further. Unless they were young and 
feminine, or mothers of the young and feminine, some¬ 
times they sighed a little and said, “Waiting for Mari¬ 
gold?” with not much of interrogation in the words. 

He had, it was so clear to any who observed, been wait¬ 
ing for Marigold, literally or metaphorically, these several 
years. 

At a moment when he was beginning to realize that this 
evening he was waiting longer even than was habitual 
with him, his mother moved out of the lights near the 
veranda, came along the terrace and seated herself in 
the empty chair opposite him. Her strong massive figure, 
gowned with dignity and without regard to the warmth of 
the summer dusk, in black silk that rustled, sat silent for 
a long moment, a solid comfortable presence that he found 
disturbing, nevertheless. 

She said: “You’re waiting for Marigold?” 

“Marigold and a new young man of hers.” 

Her square intelligent face peered at him, in the dim¬ 
ness, as if wondering whether she were supposed to pay 





attention to that or not. She decided to pay attention to 
it, indirectly. “I don’t usually presume to interfere in 
your affairs” (she did, but not objectionably); “but why 
don’t you propose to Marigold?” 

“I have, I do, I did this week, even three or four days 
ago. She said she’d known me too long; she said she was 
frightfully fond of me: she meant I was dull.” 

A woman of strong characteristics, Mrs. Taylor’s ma¬ 
ternal instinct was far from the weakest of them. Her 
indignant voice boomed: “Dull, you? The most promis¬ 
ing young man in New York politics—on our side, I mean 
—with such sound understanding of present-day problems, 
even not counting your looks, your charm—” 

Dick said, gently: “Shut up, Mother. How did we get 
on the subject, anyway?” 

To that she answered honestly: “I’ve been bound to get 
on it for months, particularly these last weeks since I’ve 
seen you were unhappy. Of course, all young girls feel 
that goodness is dull, until they find out how rare it is.... 
You, my darling, will never cause Marigold a moment’s un¬ 
happiness, from the time she makes up her mind to be 
sensible and marry you, any more than your father ever 
caused me any.” 

He was touched, for all that he was startled that his 
situation, of a young man much in love but not greatly 
hoping, was so plain. 

His mother said firmly: “Marigold will accept you, of 
course.” He thought, as if she who had always tried to 
get for him everything he wanted, could by belief get him 
this he wanted most! 

She stood up, said, “Here she is,” and walked away 
as Marigold and Garry Dane came along the terrace. 

“There you are, Dick.” 

Ah, why should one voice, one faint fragrance, one 
smile, have power to turn his heart over! “Hello, Mari¬ 
gold. ... How are you, Dane ?” 

“How are you, Taylor?” 

“Did you say we were dining with people, Dick?" 

“I did, but we aren’t.” 

She smiled a little absently. Well, at least she did not 
seem to be cross. 

“What’ll you drink, Marigold?” 

“Tomato juice; nothing else is cool enough.” 

“You, Dane?” 

“Rum cocktail, thanks.” 

“Waiter, two rum cocktails and one tomato juice.” 

“It’s pleasant here, Taylor.” Garry’s voice sounded as 
if he hated to admit it. 

“Not bad after the city. I was tied up there all day.” 

Garry, who was “tied up” six days a week, regardless 
of heat-waves or blizzards, or variable weather in between, 
looked as he felt—as if Taylor were being patronizing. 
Dick, becoming aware of the look and disliking it, since 
he had no wish to be patronizing, thought: “He goes 
about expecting to be despised for working for his living. 
Actually, I bet I work longer hours.” 

Those two who were bound to dislike each other re¬ 
garded each other straightly for an instant, with apprais¬ 
al. 

Marigold said: “I want to dance. With you first, 
Richard. I’ll save up, Garry.” 

“For your old age?” 

She laughed, went off, with that light swaying walk of 
hers that was, Garry thought, a little like a long-stemmed 
flower swaying. 

She slipped into Dick’s arms, and said: “There’s some¬ 
thing I want to tell you—or maybe I don’t.” 

H E missed a step, because his heart stopped a beat. He 
thought that she was going to tell him she was in 
love, and not with him. 

She went on before he could speak. “No, I can’t—not 
here, where it’s so just as usual. Probably you wouldn’t 
know. Your mother might, because she came from Boston 
too. All the way from home in the car I thought I wanted 
to tell you, but what’s the use? Besides, I should prob¬ 
ably wait until mother and father—I mean Rodney and 
Madeleine—” 

“What on earth are you talking about, Marigold?” 
“About something strange that has happened.” 

Her little cool hand was trembling in his. Why, she was 
frightened! “Darling, what is the trouble? Marigold, 
you’re shaking all over.” 

She had just begun to do that. 


Two couples that they knew passed, said, “Hello.” 
Afterward, Dick never could remember who they had 
been. 

Marigold’s little feet hesitated and stopped still. Her 
gray eyes, fixed with intentness on something over his 
shoulder, made him turn his head. 

A most extraordinary-looking woman in a bright dress 
was standing at the top of the two or three steps that 
led from the lounge to the dance-floor. At the same in¬ 
stant he saw his mother, seated at a floor table very near 
the steps, glance up and notice the woman standing there. 
Her expression was so startled that Dick almost forgot 
Marigold leaning against his arm. 


Chapter Four 

N the drawing-room of Elmslee, Marigold’s departure 

left a silence of lull before storm. It broke with Rod¬ 
ney’s icily quiet words: 

“Now that you’ve done as much damage as possible, 
you'd better go. Anything further that’s to be said may 
be left to our attorneys.” 

Justina shifted her ground. “Madeleine, are you going 
to let him turn your sister from your door ?” 

Her husband gave Madeleine no chance to answer. 
“Yes. Your own repeated madnesses closed all decent 
doors to you, this long time since. This last piece of 
cruelty—disturbing a young girl’s well-ordered life—is 
only part of the pattern.” 

Justina said sullenly: “Her life will be more seriously 
disturbed, I tell you, if she marries that newspaper man.” 

“You can’t tell me, or my wife either, anything about 
the child we’ve had for twenty years. It’s too bad she 
ever had to know of your existence. But, that’s done. 
This good may come of it—that having used your threat 
at last, you have no weapon left to use. The child loves 
us—she’s a good child; and after all, she’s twenty. You 
have no legal power over her.” 

That, which had just occurred to him, really seemed re¬ 
assuring. 

Justina’s hard bright blue gaze was scornful, still. 
“Like the patriot, or general or some one,—I never was 
good at remembering history,—I have not yet begun to 
fight, Rodney.” 

Her voice was so convincing he hesitated. “What do 
you want, really?” 

“To have again at last what I used to have when I was 
Justina Shore.” 

Madeleine Shore Aldison, whose years of self-control 
were written finely on her face, forgot them. She began 
to sob the hard sobs of a woman unused to the release of 
weeping. So dreadful was the sound to the ears of her 
husband, that what he had meant to say next to his wife’s 
sister went clean out of his mind. He put clumsy gentle 
arms round his wife. He found such comfort as he could. 
“You mustn’t, you must not, my dear! I sha’n’t let her 
interfere with Marigold.” 

Her sobs grew wilder, so that she could not speak. She 
could not tell him that she was not thinking of Marigold, 
who had all life ahead, nor grieving for her; she was 
weeping for the first time in long years for her lovely 
sister Justina, who could never, never “have again what 
she used to have,” never have back young beauty, and 
young warmth, never have a chance to manage it all bet¬ 
ter, any more than she herself could have that chance. 
Her husband’s arms were round her shoulders; he and 
she were closer than they’d been since youth; but it was 
too late for that to be important, either. 

Something slid over the face of her sister, hearing those 
sobs, watching that composed figure looking so broken at 
last. No look of satisfaction, nor quite regret, but a sort 
of bewilderment, as if she were remembering things she 
had forgotten a long time, as long as when Mrs. Rodney 
Aldison had been her little sister Madeleine. 

There was a knock at the door. Miss Cane’s thin short 
figure appeared. “Mr. Aldison, is there anything I can 
do ?” 

“Yes: Get sedatives. Get Dr. Marchand. Show this 
person to her car.” 

The hard mask slipped on Justina’s face again so quick¬ 
ly, so smoothly, that it was difficult to know whether, for 
seconds, it had been gone. “Not my car, Rodney. Just 
a taxi, and I dismissed it.” 


Madeleine struggled to speak, managed: “Don’t, Rod¬ 
ney. Don’t turn her out like that. It doesn’t matter, now 
we’re all middle-aged—” 

Rodney did not understand, but something in the sen¬ 
tence caught at him. Middle-aged! And all his adult life, 
practically, he had hated that blue-eyed woman, ever since 
his dear young friend Gregory Melvin killed himself over 
her mad folly. How old would Gregory have been, if he’d 
lived until now? 

For the life of him, Rodney Aldison could not remem¬ 
ber; and the failure to remember hurt him as if it were 
a reflection on the genuineness of his old love for Gregory. 
Let’s see—Marigold had been born in 1914, in the fall of 
the year the war started; he’d thought himself lucky to 
get them all safely back to America. . . . 

The face of his wife’s secretary, still hesitating before 
him, as if he’d not made his orders or the sequence in 
which they were to be carried out, clear enough, brought 
him back from irrelevancy. ... It was certain that Greg¬ 
ory would be in his late fifties. . . . Madeleine’s sobs 
were lessening. He spoke more quietly: “Get a car for 
Mrs. Otis. Tell the chauffeur to take her wherever she 
wants to go. Telephone Dr. Marchand, and say that I 
wish he’d come at once, to give Mrs. Aldison a sedative.” 

Madeleine protested, “That is not necessary, Rodney,” 
but her faint voice alarmed him. 

He said, “No harm in it, my dear,” and patted her hair 
uncertainly. Why, it felt just as silky as it used, so long 
ago, when he loved running his hands through it! Too 
bad, how life had slipped by, wasted, for him and her. 
Thanks to that gaunt woman standing there! Yet with 
that curious sensation of his wife’s hair under his fingers, 
he could not manage to think her sister quite as dreadful 
as usual. 

Justina said: “I’ll go, for now. We might have lunch 
one day soon, Madeleine.” 

On what was to Rodney the complete outrageousness 
of that, she left, following Miss Cane’s little steps out the 
door, like—the comparison did occur to him absurdly—a 
sailing-ship following a sturdy small tug. She did not 
give one backward glance to her sister or himself. There 
was a kind of insolence in that abrupt departure, as if she 
left so lightly, knowing she could come back when she 
chose. 

Madeleine said: “I don’t need Dr. Marchand, really. 
Besides, we said to Marigold we’d go to the club for her. 
. . . Your hand’s very soothing.” 

Being soothing was a new role to Rodney. He liked it. 
He wanted to say patting her hair soothed him, himself, 
but decided that would sound too inane. “You sit quiet, 
for now. Later, when we’ve got you to bed, I’ll go fetch 
Marigold. What was all that business of her wasting her 
life on a newspaper man? I don’t want Marigold to be 
serious about anyone, for years.” 

His wife forbore to remind him that Marigold was older 
now than she herself had been when she began to be seri¬ 
ous about him. 

He said, in a minute: “Dreadful business if she takes 
it too hard, knowing.” He could feel Madeleine’s forehead 
quiver under his hand. So he said quickly: “She’ll forget 
about it, I expect. With all the things she has for amuse¬ 
ment. Or do you think we should take her on a trip?” 

“A trip.” Quaint word, if one stopped to think of it, 
for what was supposed to be the cure for most sorrows, 
illness, ennui. He’d taken Madeleine and Justina on a 
“trip” at the time of all that trouble. Much good that had 
done, in the end! He said brokenly: “Nothing’s any use.” 

And in that first evincing of the sense of futility in him 
who for all of his life had thought so many things—from 
“keeping fit,” to “making careful investments”—were of 
great use, she was so troubled that, though she was weary 
now almost beyond thinking, she leaned against him, and 
said, “There, dear!” as to a child. 

They were both grateful for Dr. Marchand’s brisk en¬ 
trance that ended a moment too poignant. 


Chapter Five 

I T was Rodney’s effort at politeness, his instructions to 
tell the chauffeur to take Mrs. Otis wherever she want¬ 
ed to go, that brought on the disaster. 

Driving down the scented lane in the first dark, while 
the air felt still sun-warmed, she realized, when the chauf¬ 


feur approaching the highway, had said, “Where to, 
ma’am?” that she did not know. Certainly not immedi¬ 
ately out of this heavenly air to New York’s city streets. 

She said: “Drive toward the station. There’s a call 
I may make.” 

Then, as always since her hard years, a taste of luxury, 
the comfort of the smooth-running car, and the look of 
the chauffeur’s smart uniformed back, delighted her, lent 
her confidence, made her feel everything would be quite 
all right now, if she just was clever about the next step. 

Confused, troubling recollections swirled in her head. 
Not just of Rodney’s hard handsome face accusing her— 
that memory she held before her eyes whenever she want¬ 
ed to feel justified in ruthlessness,—nor of dead Hilary 
Otis’ swaggering grace, for which she’d flung away all of 
life besides, that counted; but of her young sister Made¬ 
leine walking in a pink frock through a flowering apple 
orchard, on the family “place” near Concord—a place 
burned down a dozen years, and sold by the Shores half 
as many before that. She’d almost forgotten they’d ever 
owned it. Why should she see, so clearly now, Madeleine’s 
smooth bright head, her gray eyes smiling, walking 
through the ankle-deep fresh grass, and a shower of apple- 
bloom drifting down over her hair, over the pink frock. 

S UDDENLY she knew why that memory came back 
across the bitter years. Because that girl tonight, 
Marigold, had walked, in her pink frock, with the same 
swaying grace. 

Marigold—her daughter! The words didn’t mean any¬ 
thing, really. She had said them over to herself too 
many times, as a threat. Her daughter and the daugh¬ 
ter of dull, kind Gregory Melvin, who’d loved her so, and 
whom she’d never loved. 

She sighed, pressing her thin shoulders against the deep 
cushions, that seemed to rest her, actually, and drawing 
long breaths of the summer night. 

They were on the station road when she realized that 
she was hungry. Of course, no dinner. She remembered 
that on her way up from the station by taxi she had seen 
a discreet sort of roadhouse. She could have a cocktail 
and a sandwich, while she thought what next to do. 

She leaned forward and spoke to the chauffeur. . . . 
But inside, in the dim lighted room with its shabby 
garish decorations, and its patrons minding their own 
business strictly at various wide-spaced tables, she had 
three cocktails before her sandwich. Because of two 
thoughts that came to her: First, that this was terribly 
the sort of place she was used to, whatever its individual 
variation according to climate or country. And next, that 
the child Marigold’s eyes had been rather dreadfully ap¬ 
praising. Well, Lhe had never found any better recipe 
than an extra cocktail or two, for the hours when her 
heart felt old and tired. Besides, they helped her to think. 

She thought, drinking the third, that she’d better go 
straightway to the Beach Club, where Marigold had said 
she was going, and explain the situation to her. Natural¬ 
ly, it had come as a shock to the girl at first; that was to 
be expected. But surely, she would see, when she was 
told all the facts, that her mother was badly treated, that 
she couldn’t have stayed with dull Gregory Melvin, that 
love was its own justification. These young people, from 
all the books she read about them, understood about love. 

Of course, in her odd circumstances, she’d never hap¬ 
pened to know any of the nicer young people, until, in 
America, she saw them about in restaurants, just as she’d 
seen Marigold. When she remembered that, she remem¬ 
bered there was something about which she’d wanted to 
warn Marigold. . . . Oh, yes, that she must not throw 
away her chances, since it was her duty to make up, by 
having everything, for her mother’s wrongs. 

Reassured by the cocktails, and her thoughts no less 
consistent than they’d been most of her life, she went out 
to the waiting car, said, “Beach Club,” and settled down 
contentedly to the short drive. 

The doorman was extremely hesitant about letting her 
in; truly, the insolence of the modern American servant 
was beyond belief. Stepping out of a splendid car, walk¬ 
ing into a fine carved doorway, she had forgotten, or 
near enough, a succession of Swiss, French and Italian 
servants who had been insolent with an insolence that had 
to be endured, times that she had not had money to meet 
her bills. 

She said, “I’m Mrs. Rodney Aldison’s sister,” with 


arrogance in her voice. He hesitated, let her enter. He 
was a substitute doorman, who did not know Mrs. Aldison 
—who came seldom to the club; but of course he knew 
the name. He started to say, “Shall I find Mrs. Aldison 
for you?” 

But Justina Otis had swept on, toward the sound of 
dance-music. 

T HE sight of the people dancing, the beat of the music, 
the. sense that they were all beautifully dressed, con¬ 
fused her, made her hesitate at the top of the steps. Then 
she saw Marigold, dancing with that young man whom 
she’d seen photographed with her. Richard Taylor, 
Third. That was a good thing; the girl must be already 
following her advice. 

She wished she had not had that third cocktail, with 
so little to eat, too, because the room 
seemed very warm; and over there a mas¬ 
sive old woman, who looked so like what 
Mrs. Richard Taylor, Second, had been 
bound to turn out to be, was staring at 
her as if she were an unpleasant sort of 
ghost. 

Beside her a club steward said, not very 
courteously: “What can I do for you, 
madam?” It happened, at that moment, 
that the dance-music stopped. 

That old woman who looked so like Jane 
Taylor it was funny, stood up suddenly, as 
if she were coming toward her. Jane Tay¬ 
lor, young matron when she was young de¬ 
butante, a solid girl even then. One of those 
people who had what they called strength 
of character. Silly, not to know that 
Richard Taylor, Third, must be her son. 

The steward said: “Madam, I must ask 
you what you want here.” 

It was unfortunate that sometimes the effort to speak 
at all, when one’s head was spinning, seemed to make one’s 
voice specially sharp and clear. 

She said, so that twenty people heard: “I want to 
speak to my daughter, Miss Marigold Aldison.” 

Then Marigold was coming quickly toward her, but not 
as near as that old woman. 

Jane Taylor said to her: “Well, Justina, I supposed you 
were dead.” To the steward, she added something quick¬ 
ly, so that he went away. To Marigold: "Let me manage 
this, dear. Dick, give this lady your arm and Marigold 
the other. The child looks faint.” 

Her solid rustling black silks led them straight across 
the dance-floor to a table in a corner, some little distance 
from any occupied tables. The steward who had spoken 
to Justina was arranging places, hurrying. 

Before she seated herself, Jane said kindly to Marigold: 
“Facing things out is always best, I’ve found.” 

She ordered coffee for Justina, a glass of sherry for 
Marigold—“Yes, you need it, my dear.” She, alone of 
them at that instant, remembered Garry Dane. “Richard, 
go tell the young man who was with Marigold that the 
child’s upset, and he’d better go home and see her another 
time.” 

Richard looked at Marigold. She said: “Tell Garry to 
forgive me, that I’ll call him, late tonight.” 

He went outside, to the terrace, being very sure that 
Dane would think he was being insulted. He was sitting 
there looking angry already. 

“Dane, I’m frightfully sorry—the fact is—some impos¬ 
tor has turned up pretending to be a relative of Marigold, 
and she’s a little disturbed.” 

Richard was just making his first guess at the situation. 
“Then that’s what Marigold meant by saying she wasn’t 
Marigold Aldison.” The words slipped out before Garry 
thought. The two young men stared at each other, then 
decided neither to make confidences nor ask them. 

“I’m afraid it’s terribly rude not to insist you stay for 
dinner, Dane, anyway. I’d suggest we dine together, but 
I’m afraid my mother’ll need a little assistance in coping 
with this female.” 

Garry thought, suddenly: “Mrs. Otis! She’s black¬ 
mailing them. Well, I can put a stop to that, somehow, 
as well as these people.” 

Dick was pressing him to borrow his roadster for the 
journey back to town. Abruptly Garry accepted, took the 
keys, went down the terrace steps. 


“Well,” thought Dick, “I wonder why he’s in such a 
hurry to be off?” 

Garry was in a hurry because he had decided to go at 
once to the proprietor of the restaurant where he and 
Marigold had met Mrs. Otis, find out her antecedents, 
make her behave. He could get to town quickly in Dick’s 
car, could even have, in the returning of it, an excellent 
reason to drive out next day, as soon as he finished his 
morning’s work, and see Marigold, having straightened out 
whatever was troubling her. 

Dick got back to his mother’s table in time to hear her 
say: “That coffee did make you feel better, didn’t it, 
Justina? Now tell us why you said that silly thing about 
being Marigold’s mother. You disturbed the child. Nat¬ 
urally, she is devoted to her mother.” And without chang¬ 
ing voice: “What do you call yourself now, Justina— 
Mrs. Otis? This is my son. Dick, this is 
Madeleine Aldison’s sister Justina. You 
wouldn’t remember about her,” 

But the woman Justina had begun to 
talk, breathlessly—as if, Dick thought, she 
had waited so long to tell this story, she 
could suddenly wait no longer. 

He heard Marigold gasp once, saw his 
mother put an old hand over her young one, 
heard his mother say, “Oh, my poor friend 
Madeleine, my poor Madeleine!” at another 
point, watched Justina Otis’ face, as she 
justified, blamed, grew confused in details 
of her story, because she talked so fast, 
went back when she noticed she’d left 
things out, and repeated details. 

In the end he grew impatient for her to 
end that sordid tale, that had nothing to 
do with the freshness of Marigold. He 
wanted to be alone with Marigold to tell 
her so. 

He had not been watching Marigold. All three at the 
table had watched Justina’s ravaged face, which was 
exotic still, which probably would be exotic to the last day 
she lived. Until Justina said one simple sentence. 

The sentence was: “I came back hoping my own daugh¬ 
ter would not judge me.” 

Jane Taylor’s old eyes, Dick’s ardent ones, Justina's own 
defiant glance, turned to Marigold then. 

The melodramatic but somehow touching words stirred 
in Marigold every generous impulse she had. Jane Taylor, 
looking at her young troubled face, thought Justina had 
known very precisely how to phrase that appeal. That 
was not quite so. Justina had only operated on the in¬ 
stinct that makes a gambler press his luck when he feels 
it’s in. 

Marigold spoke quickly: “Why should you think I’d 
judge you? I don’t know enough.” 

Then, feeling that perhaps that sounded inadequate, 
she hunted for more words. 

But those were sufficient for Justina. “Then we’ll be 
good friends, the best of friends.” 

It was too eager; it took too much for granted, so that 
it rang false. 

But Marigold, bent on being gallant, was not being 
analytical. 

“Of course,” she agreed. 

“And what that ‘Of course’ has let her in for,” Jane 
Taylor thought, “she can’t begin to guess. Yet what else 
could the poor child have said?” 

Her son’s voice, she considered, did not skillfully 
enough conceal his exasperated impatience. “That being 
settled, we might dance, Marigold.” 

M ARIGOLD stood up obediently—as if, he thought, she 
was so bewildered she would follow any suggestion 
made to her just then. 

He was more conscious than she of curious eyes glanc¬ 
ing from them dancing to that table where his mother 
and Mrs. Otis sat, evidently with very little to say to each 
other. He thought bitterly that Marigold would have time 
enough, in the weeks to come, to notice people watching 
her. 

She said: “At home, when she first announced who she 
was, I was determined to have nothing to do with her.” 

Dick spoke tactlessly: “You shouldn’t have changed 
your mind.” 

She didn’t answer. 



MARIGOLD 



“To add to the interest of this evening, Marigold, 
there’s your father looking for you. Now he’s going to 
Mother’s table.” 

“We’d better join them, Dick. Father may make a 
scene. ... I can’t, all at once, stop calling him Father, 
can I?” 

“Why stop at all? You’ll only hurt him if you do.” 

He was taking her back to the table without protest, 
though his opinion was that his mother was entirely ca¬ 
pable of dealing with the situation. 

He was right. They arrived just in time to hear her 
say: “Sit down, Rodney, and don’t look as if you were 
going to be violent in an instant. In the first place, too 
many people are watching you. More importantly, it’s no 
use. The story’s out, or will be, in half a dozen more or 
less extravagant versions, by tomorrow morning. You’d 
best leave it to me to straighten them out.” 

A small sound like a groan passed the 
lips of Rodney Aldison. Hearing that 
strange sound, Marigold put her hand on 
his sleeve. “Father, we’d better go home, 
don’t you think?” 

But her eyes, everyone noticed, looked at 
Justina as if she were asking permission. 

And Justina, with the last words hers, 
and triumph in her face, said: “Run along, 
my dear. I’ve got to get back to town 
shortly, myself. I’m at the Parker Hill 
Hotel. Telephone me tomorrow, and come 
in to tea, if you’re free.” 

Marigold hesitated. Jane Taylor said 
firmly: “Go with Rodney.” Rodney, it was 
obvious, was beyond saying anything. 

Dick walked to their car with them and 
went straight home himself. He did not 
know how much later it was that he heard 
some one at the door of his room, heard 
his mother’s comfortable voice asking in the darkness: 
“Are you asleep?” 

He said: “No.” 

“I just wanted to tell you not to worry!” 

As if he were ten years old! 

He heard the sound her dress made, going away down 
the corridor, before he could think of any sensible answer. 


Chapter Six 

M ARIGOLD walked across Central Park, east to west, 
through the dusty sunlight of a city afternoon, in 
the air more scented with gasoline and oil-fumes from the 
cars moving fast along the underpasses, than by grass and 
trees in thick leaf. In a printed frock in which yellow and 
violet flowers wandered over a green silk with a certain 
air of unreason, in a wide black hat of very thin straw, in 
black linen slippers—in short, in the smartest possible ver¬ 
sion of clothes designed for a young woman to spend a hot 
day in town, she walked a little wearily, on her way to see 
Justina. 

More than ten summer weeks’ passing separated her 
from that early June evening when Justina had made her 
melodramatic entrance. In those weeks the simplest thing 
had been to decide what to call her. 

She had said, in that odd voice of hers that seemed to 
hold echoes of so much old joy, so many old despairs, even 
in its most casual sentences: “Mother —let Madeleine 
have the name. She’s used to it. Besides, it does make 
me feel—just a little—old. Call me Justina, it’s more 
intime.” 

Marigold had said: “All right, whatever you like.” 
Her acquiescence may have misled Justina, for Marigold 
had no intention of being—found in herself no capacity 
to be —intime with the woman who was in fact her mother. 
She managed, with difficulty, to be reasonably cordial. 

That was one of the minor things that had made these 
weeks strange beyond anything in her life before them. 
More important, was the difference in Rodney and Made¬ 
leine Aldison. She had thought of them, always, as the 
two most secure people she knew, not just secure in posi¬ 
tion or place, but in themselves. It hurt, more than her 
own uncertainties hurt, to see them so uncertain. 

From the beginning, when the story “broke,” as Garry 
put it, at home, at the club, almost immediately after¬ 
ward in the gossip columns, and so quickly to the news 


headlines—“Aldison Heiress not an Aldison. . . . Who is 
Marigold Aldison?”—Rodney and Madeleine had seemed 
helpless, as if there were no possibility of recovery from 
this blow, perhaps anticipated so long there was no 
strength left even in the anticipation. 

It was Jane Taylor who settled what, practically, was 
to be done. Her crisp heavy old voice at first had been an 
exasperation to Marigold, but became through that nine- 
day wonder of the newspaper headlines, a reassurance. 

“Now, Rodney, no sense storming. Make a statement 
and stick to a statement. . . . Marigold, I don’t want to 
hear you say again that you detest the type of woman 
Justina is. You must be tactful.” 

And later in Justina’s presence—a Justina slightly dis¬ 
concerted by the whirlwind of her own raising: “Don’t 
talk nonsense about wanting Madeleine to be your social 
sponsor. If you don’t resign yourself to 
being inconspicuous, we sha’n’t manage to 
keep the story of your romance with your 
groom, or whatever he was, out of the 
tabloids.” 

They had, at least, kept that out, though 
the old story of Gregory Melvin’s suicide 
was told. 

“Don’t threaten Justina with withdrawal 
of her allowance, Rodney, unless you want 
pictures in Sunday magazine sections of 
your ‘luxurious estate!”’—Jane Taylor’s 
voice put that in quotes—“in combination 
with pictures of her residence in whatever 
sort of showy misery she finds. She’ll be 
sure to find a showy sort.” 

Well, Justina sublet an excellent apart¬ 
ment on Central Park West, Marigold went 
to tea with her twice a week, and life at 
Elmslee settled down to as near normalcy 
as was likely, considering the fact that 
Madeleine had canceled all her summer entertaining. 

Except the garden fete. She had not canceled that, be¬ 
cause it was for charity. It was a success of a sort. 
The hospital would benefit, at least. More than twenty- 
five times as many people as usual took advantage in 
theory of the opportunity to see Elmslee’s famous gar¬ 
dens, though most of them took little interest in the 
flowers. They surged up along the terraces; they even 
invaded the lower rooms; at one time it was necessary to 
send for police reinforcements. A murmur of their voices 
rose clearly to Marigold’s room, where she spent the 
afternoon with her door locked. They were asking prin¬ 
cipally if there were a chance to see her, or Justina, or 
Madeleine or Rodney. Occasionally they seemed to be 
asking one or another of the gardeners for details of her 
adoption. 

At the end of that day, by the time when Marigold 
dared put her head out the window to savor the sudden 
quietness, she had reached a curious sort of hard tran¬ 
quillity, a feeling that since she’d survived that dreadful 
day, she would survive whatever dreadful days might 
come thereafter. 

After that, things steadied. 

/ r "\NLY, just as the lives of Rodney and Madeleine had 
W narrowed with catastrophe, so the life of Marigold 
narrowed. She withdrew from her usual summer occupa¬ 
tions, from the dozen or twenty of her contemporaries 
with whom she’d swum, danced, exchanged visits, other 
years. And so Garry Dane and Richard Taylor, who had 
been in June just slightly more special to her than half 
a dozen other people, were grown much more important. 
How important, or which one more so, she had not yet 
decided. 

And her heart, under the lemon- and violet-colored 
flowers of her frock, jumped a little as, around a curve on 
the path, she came upon Garry, seated on a bench, looking 
as if he’d been waiting for her rather a while. 

“Hello, my sweet Isn’t this a happy accident?” 

“I don’t believe it’s an accident at all, Garry.” 

“Of course not. If there weren’t so many more exciting 
things to love you for, I might even be able to love you 
for your intelligence. Sit down and talk to me about 
weather for five minutes.” 

His dark hair clung damply to his pale forehead. He 
looked as if he’d had too much weather of the New York 
summer sort. He also looked rather specially excited. 



GARRY DANE 




“Justina hates to have me be late, Garry. Also I hate 
to be, because then it makes me late getting home.” But 
she sat down, saying: “I’ll stay just a minute.” 

“You look fresh and cool as a person just out of a 
shower, Marigold.” 

“I am just out of a shower.” She’d stopped at the 
Aldisons’ closed town house on East Seventy-first Street, 
and been pleased that the caretaker’s manner to her was 
exactly as usual. The manners of so many were only al¬ 
most as usual, since she had turned out to be some one 
named Marigold Melvin. 

“Isn’t it odd, Garry—something just reminded me—that 
I have no feeling at all about that Gregory Melvin who, 
really, is my father?” 

“It would be odd if you did have any, considering that 
he died some months before you were born. Don’t expect 
to have all the proper sentiments, complete, Marigold. 
No one does.” 

“Don’t they, really?” 

He laughed. “Besides being ungrammatical, that’s 
idiotic. As if I’d know! You think I know all about life, 
because I work for a living. That just makes me know a 
different set of things than you and Dick know.” 

OO far in self-analysis he had come himself, since the 
O night he’d raced back to town in Richard Taylor’s 
car, determined to manage everything to protect Marigold 
from blackmail. In the light of subsequent events, he’d 
been somewhat impressed with his own futility, and was 
recovering, with slightly more humor than he’d had. 

Marigold said, “I see,” absently, and went on to talk 
about what she was thinking. “That night at the club—I 
don’t believe I told you this—when Justina said, ‘I didn’t 
expect my own daughter to judge me,’ I felt so sorry for 
her, so sure that everyone should be kind to her, because 
she must have suffered so much—in spite of being angry 
with her before, for disturbing Mother and Father. But 
now I can only be sorry for her, when I’m not faced with 
having to spend an hour in her company. Garry, I some¬ 
times wonder whether she suffered very much.” 

“Of course she didn’t, except in retrospect. She and her 
boy friend, your stepfather,”—Marigold winced, but Garry 
didn’t notice,—“no doubt had a fine time spending Rod¬ 
ney Aldison’s money, gambling and quarreling and mak¬ 
ing up with champagne celebrations when the new checks 
came in.” He did notice then that Marigold’s face looked 
stony. “Surely you don’t care ?” 

“I care terribly, Garry. It makes me feel all—all dirty.” 

He gave her such flippant philosophy as he had. “The 
goings-on of one’s parents shouldn’t be disturbing, if one 
remembers one may inherit from any one of a hundred 
or more ancestors beyond them. Besides, the whole busi¬ 
ness of ‘family’ is absurd. Without a certificate of char¬ 
acter for every one of .one’s great-great-grandmothers, 
who knows his family?” 

He paused, watching her. “I see that you’re not amused, 
like Queen Victoria. Such a slim pretty Victorian, though! 
Never mind; we’ll talk about something else. . . . Me. 
Do I seem just the same as always, today? I’m not.” 

She regarded him rather wistfully, thinking, “I do have 
my days when Garry’s what I want, and my days when 
Richard is. Apparently this is a Richard day. I wonder 
if everyone else is so mixed up.” 

She said: “Do you take anything seriously, Garry?” 

He answered promptly, “You!” 

“I didn’t mean that. Anything besides me ?” 

“The newspaper business, to a degree.” 

“I don’t understand about the newspaper business very 
well, why it holds people so. But that wasn’t what I 
meant, either.” 

“You mean have I serious principles and things? You 
sound as if you’d been spending the morning with Richard 
Taylor, Third, and him discoursing on the responsibilities 
of wealth.” 

She flushed. She had seen Richard, not for all morning, 
but only for lunch. That was something about which 
she’d decided not to tell Garry, and now defiantly told 
him. “I’m doing relief work two mornings a week. Rich¬ 
ard thought I might as well, since I had to come to town 
anyway, to see Justina. He also thought it might interest 
me, make me see my own affairs in proportion. He’s 
right. It does.” 

“If I were you, it would interest me much more to spend 
mornings like this, sitting in the sand.” 


“We all have to do something. Besides, I stay cool. 
After lunch” (lunch with Richard, he guessed) “I always 
go home—to the town house, I mean, and change and 
have a shower.” 

He ignored that last. “Why do we all have to do some¬ 
thing?” His voice was more annoyed than he meant, 
largely because she hadn’t seemed interested in what had 
happened to him that had made him different today. 

She hesitated, said a little unhappily, “I suppose we 
don’t, unless we feel we do,” realizing that while she 
watched Richard’s grave face glowing when he explained 
what his hopes for social betterment were, it was all quite 
clear, but away from him, she was too new at thinking 
about it to make it clear to anyone else. 

“The interest of Richard Taylor, Third, in the masses 
of humanity is one of the most exasperating, offensively 
patronizing, generally absurd things I know about.” 

He sounded suddenly furious. Now she would be late 
for tea with Justina. But she didn’t want to leave him, 
angry. And she said precisely the wrong thing. 

“Was ship news hard this week, Garry?” 

It was the wrong thing, because he had spent several 
miserable days in which a series of de-luxe sailings were 
scheduled, watching dozens of young people like Marigold, 
but not so pretty, or like Dick Taylor, but not so serious, 
sail off blithely in cabins costing more than two months’ 
salary of his, and wondered how he had ever considered 
that he might ask Marigold some day to marry him. 
Well, she wouldn’t understand any of that, if he tried to 
tell her. 

“Any week’s hard in which I don’t see you for four 
days, Marigold.” 

“I know; it was horrid of me not to come in Tuesday 
to dinner, when you asked me. But I was tired.” And 
she had gone sailing by moonlight with Richard. 

She felt somewhat disloyal remembering that, but told 
herself firmly that she had no need to feel disloyal, since 
she wasn’t committed to either Dick or Garry. She looked 
up at Garry. He did seem worn out. It must be hard to 
work every day of one’s life. He was to be excused any 
impatience he had about Richard. 

“I do have to go now, Garry. Do you want to meet me 
afterward? I’ll stay in town to dinner if you like.” 

“That was my general idea in waiting for you. We’ll 
meet here in an hour and a quarter, if you like.” 

She stood up. He stood, started to say good-by politely, 
and said instead what was on his mind. 

“I wanted to tell you that my aunt died—” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Garry.” 

“Hell, I never saw her, and she was eighty-four years 
old or something like it. The important thing to me is 
that she left me forty-eight hundred dollars. Curious 
sum. Nothing to the likes of you and Richard Taylor, 
Third.” 

It was to her just two hundred dollars less than her 
clothes allowance for her debutante season; it approxi¬ 
mated the cost of her sports roadster; it was twice the 
price of her mink coat. She kept thinking absurdly of 
what forty-eight hundred dollars was to her, because she 
was too hurt by the anger in Garry’s face to know what to 
say to him. Forty-eight hundred dollars was four times 
what Richard said was the minimum decent wage for a 
man with one and a half children. They always had one 
and a half, or something and two-thirds children in the 
statistics in the relief bureau. Averages, of course. 
Thorne, the butler at Elmslee, got two hundred a month; 
that was half of forty-eight hundred a year. 

“Well, Marigold, do you know how much money forty- 
eight hundred dollars is?” 

She wondered if it approximated the allowance Rodney 
gave Justina. 

“It’s more money than I should ever be able to earn in 
my life, probably, Garry.” 

T HAT apparently had been the right thing to say. His 
face softened. “I’m sorry, Marigold, I was cross.” 
So was she. She hated to believe him unreasonable. 
But there was nothing to be done about it now. “I’ll see 
you in an hour and a quarter.” 

He watched her slim back receding as if that could 
simplify either the problem of his love for her, or his 
resentment at the money that separated them. . . . 

It was, Marigold decided, an unfortunate day for her, 
altogether. Justina was in a very bad temper. 


“Perfectly preposterous, my sitting here in the hot city, 
when Madeleine could ask me to stay, as well as not.” 

They’d been over that before, more than once. Mari¬ 
gold tried to be firm but pleasant. “You know, Justina, 
you’d be unhappy, and so would everyone. You and Rod¬ 
ney and Madeleine settled that you weren’t friends, years 
and years ago. There’s no use trying to change what’s 
happened.” 

“You’re just quoting Jane Taylor, word for word. She 
always was a prig.” 

Marigold recognized that she was, in fact, quoting her, 
and was extremely glad that she remembered her heavy 
sensible phrases. 

“This apartment is dreadfully hot, Marigold.” 

Marigold thought about that. It seemed to her no hot¬ 
ter than any other place in New York, and cooler than 
many. She didn’t like the apartment; its furnishings were 
too rococo for her taste. But it was what Justina had 
chosen in June. She said: “Why don’t you take a trip to 
Maine or Canada, or some place really cool?” 

Justina looked grim. “I’ll sit right here. It would 
please them too much if I retreated now.” 

There was obviously no answer to that. 

J USTINA began to walk up and down, the skirts of her 
green chiffon “hostess gown” trailing behind her. She 
looked quaint. 

As usual, regarding her, Marigold’s thoughts grew con¬ 
fused. She hated elaborate chiffon tea-gowns of the sort 
affected by picture heroines before censorship came in. 
She admitted that nevertheless on Justina they were 
“effective.” What a bitter handsome face, and what a tired 
grace! A reluctant pity rose in her, as almost always. 
When Justina recognized it, as she had before, she would 
play upon it. Marigold knew that too. Still, it must be 
dreadful to be old, finished, to have thrown away one’s life 
and lost at last even him for whom it was thrown away. 

She drew a long breath. Kind old Jane Taylor had 
said, “When you’re dealing with Justina and get dis¬ 
turbed, always draw a long breath. It’s supposed to relax 
the nerve centers. And Justina will have enough nerves 
for a whole roomful of people. No one else can afford 
any, if sense is to be made.” 

Remembering that advice, and following it, Marigold 
was very slightly amused, so that a little smile showed at 
the corners of her mouth, while she tried to think of some 
harmless subject of conversation. 

Justina, through eyelashes that were amazing for her 
age, noticed the smile. “There you sit, smiling in a 
superior manner, just like your father. You don’t seem 
to have inherited anything from me but your looks.” 

Marigold had always thought she inherited those from 
Madeleine. She said, a little shakily, but thinking per¬ 
haps it would be a fairly harmless subject of conversation: 
“Tell me about my father. I was just thinking a little 
while ago, that he wasn’t very real.” Nor ever would be, 
probably, as real as Rodney’s kind heavy handsome face, 
looking at her, lately, rather apologetically. 

At least her question made Justina stop pacing the 
floor. She sat down, said, “Your father—” rather un¬ 
certainly, as if she hadn’t expected that question, and 
paused. 

Marigold helped her. “Rodney said he was a grand 
person, but I didn’t ask any details.” 

Justina’s eyes narrowed. “He was Rodney’s best friend; 
that’s why Rodney hates me so. Did he tell you that?” 
“No.” 

“Your father. Does it shock you if I say that I didn’t 
remember him very well for years? I don’t now, except 
watching you. There is something, some expression—” 
She stopped again, remembering, and Marigold waited. 
“So many things have happened since,” her voice slid 
off, remembering those. 

“There were Madeleine and I, in a tall narrow Boston 
house. That was at the beginning. . . . Well, that would 
bore you.” 

It would not have. Marigold would have liked to hear 
of the girl Madeleine was, but since she could not say that, 
said nothing. 

Justina’s strange eyes regarded the view of sky and 
fluffy clouds riding outside her wide window, clearly not 
seeing sky or clouds. Her voice was simpler—yes, that 
was the word, less filled with either mockery or pretense, 
than Marigold had ever heard it. 


“I never told anyone this. I married Gregory Melvin at 
the end of my first season because I knew that for my day 
and generation—long-ago day, very pre-war generation—I 
was fast. That was the word we used to use. I was rest¬ 
less. I said we had a narrow house. That used to seem 
to epitomize something. I wanted—oh, so many things 
I’ve forgotten: to be a great opera-singer, or a king’s 
mistress, or a famous actress.” 

Marigold, who had had moods of wanting to be a picture 
star, an aviatrix and half a dozen other things, could un¬ 
derstand about that, except the king’s mistress part. But 
kings had gone so out of fashion since her mother was a 
debutante. 

Justina said: “Anything except a Boston debutante. 
So I married Gregory Melvin, because he was the best man 
I knew. Not the richest, or the handsomest, but the best 
character. He took me to live in another narrow house. 
And Madeleine was married to Rodney. 

“It was no good.” She sounded surprised even after so 
long, that it had been no good. “One can’t help one’s 
lack of character. I think I tried, or perhaps I didn’t 
really. When I first guessed I was having you, it was 
spring, and the tulips were out in the Public Gardens. I 
used to get Hilary—Hilary Otis—to take me on long 
drives, for that time. Out to Concord to see the apple- 
blossoms. There’s a road there, or there used to be, where 
you can drive for miles between flowering orchards.” 

She stopped, said: “Marigold, it’s absurd for a woman 
of one generation to attempt to explain anything to a 
woman of another. You see me now—” She lifted her old 
hands, looked at them as if their appearance surprised her. 
“You would have to have known a young woman in a 
fawn-colored spring suit, and a hat that would seem out¬ 
rageous to you, perched on top of coronet braids. . . . 
Never mind. I came back one day with the feeling it 
was then or never, wrote the note that was in all the 
plays of the period, packed a suitcase and walked down 
the steps of my house alone, at dusk. First time I’d ever 
carried a suitcase, but Hilary was meeting me elsewhere. 
I’ve carried plenty of suitcases since.” 

Tears that she hadn’t expected slid down Marigold’s 
cheeks. But for just once Justina was not looking for her 
effect and so did not see them. 

Why she wept, precisely, her daughter did not know, 
unless she was weeping because young and reckless and 
beautiful women grew old and haggard, and learned to 
consider money important. 

Justina said, as if she were describing something she 
had done yesterday: “I did leave my jewels—though many 
times afterward I wished I hadn’t. So I had no jewel-case, 
only the one suitcase. I laid it down on the lowest step 
for a minute—because the front windows that I could 
see from the sidewalk were the windows of Gregory Mel¬ 
vin’s study, and I knew he was probably sitting there 
reading until it should be time to dress for dinner. I went 
up close to the window, stood on tiptoe—then it was on a 
level with my eyes. If he had seen me, I suppose I would 
have told him I was just coming in from making a call. 
Or perhaps I would have gone in and faced him then, told 
him what I was doing. 

“He was reading in a chair by the fireplace, where there 
was a little fire burning, because although it was spring, 
the dusk was cool. He had a nice profile, and that sort of 
sandy hair that looks red in certain lights. ... I suppose 
that’s where the red in your hair comes from. ... He was 
absorbed in his book. I watched him for a minute or two. 
He looked completely steady, secure within himself. He 
never looked up. So then I went back to the steps, got 
the suitcase, and walked down the hill with it.” 

S HE looked at Marigold then. “My goodness, child! 

You mustn’t weep over something that happened 
more than twenty years ago. There’s plenty of sorrow 
nearer at hand. I didn’t succeed in telling you much 
about your father, did I? Only more about myself.” 
“That’s all right, Justina.” 

So, the child was a softer little thing than she ex¬ 
pected. But before Justina Shore Melvin Otis—who was 
what a series of irrevocable decisions had made her— 
went on to decide what use could be made of that soft¬ 
ness, she said one more thing with no purpose behind the 
saying, more than the wish to have her daughter know it, 
a thing that had been truth, though time had dulled its 
meaning: 


“If your father had ever been able to make me know 
how much he cared, if I’d had the least idea he cared so 
that he would kill himself for loss of me, I would never 
have gone. I would never have left him.” 

Her daughter made the first spontaneous gesture of 
affection Justina had ever won from her. She put her 
arm around her mother’s thin unbowed shoulders, said: 
“I know you would not. Don’t grieve about it any more.” 

W ITH that soft cheek against her hair, with that slim 
arm across her neck, Justina, who had not grieved 
for years, having learned that scheming was more profit¬ 
able, hesitated, but not for very long. 

By the time Marigold left her with a little sort of 
embarrassed pat, and sat down, Justina had made up her 
mind. “But be casual about it,” she told herself. “This 
new generation is very casual.” 

“Have some more iced tea, Marigold dar¬ 
ling. I’m frightfully sorry I disturbed 
you.” She waited till Marigold drank half 
the tea obediently. 

“There is perhaps, a point, my dear. If 
there can’t be understanding between one 
generation and the next, there can at least 
be an avoidance of the same mistakes. I 
threw away my life for love, which comes 
to nothing in the end. Knowing that, was 
the reason I was so disturbed to discover 
you in the company of that young news¬ 
paper man whose name I scarcely remem¬ 
ber.” 

“Garry Dane,” Marigold said, in such a 
low voice her mother could have been ex¬ 
cused for not hearing then. 

But she repeated: “Garry Dane. You 
were looking as if you might possibly fall 
in love with him any minute.” 

She paused. Surely the girl would be confidential now. 
Marigold said nothing. 

“I want you to have everything I missed, Marigold, not 
to throw away your life too. Why don’t you marry 
Richard Taylor, who seems to be devoted?” 

As if, Marigold thought, she could have noticed that in 
their brief encounter at the club. And disliking herself 
for the thought, she tried to make up for it by candor: 

“Oh, perhaps I’m too used to Dick to fall very dra¬ 
matically in love with him. Garry’s much more exciting. 
Not that I’m sure I’m in love with him, either. This sum¬ 
mer I haven’t had time to think.... Sorry, I didn’t mean 
that as it sounded.” 

Justina had heard nothing else, past “Garry’s much 
more exciting.” If there were anything in thought-waves, 
Garry, sitting on the bench where Marigold had left him, 
talking to a girl Marigold had not yet met, would have 
been overwhelmed by Justina’s sudden bitter hate. 

Neither he nor Marigold could guess that his very ex¬ 
istence stood in the way of Justina’s last and so most- 
cherished dream—in which Justina resided forever with 
her married daughter Mrs. Richard Taylor, Third, enter¬ 
tained her daughter’s guests at a series of elaborate din¬ 
ner-parties with her stories (carefully selected) of a 
Europe they did not know, took her daughter (expecting 
the heir—yes, Justina was prepared even to be a grand¬ 
mother of the right fortune) to Palm Beach for a few 
weeks’ change, traveled with her to Paris for spring 
clothes, after the heir’s safe arrival. Oh, to sit in a first- 
rate Paris dressmaker’s and choose regardless of rates of 
exchange, or anything so stupid. She’d been in the great 
houses, but at the end-of-season sales, when they did not 
parade mannequins for the benefit of the furtive women 
who pawed over clothes on racks, and put up with ven- 
deuses’ faint insolence. 

Her eyes were glowing so that Marigold wondered. 
Marigold liked no more than any of her contemporaries to 
be told what she must not do, and Justina’s voice seemed 
to her to be much more emotional than the situation war¬ 
ranted. She stood up to go, but still feeling a sort of 
warmth for her whom secretly she called “a poor old 
thing, really,” said what seemed kind: “I certainly sha’n’t 
commit myself to Garry or to Dick either, without telling 
you beforehand—if you’d like to be told.” (“And telling 
Madeleine and Rodney too, because I don’t believe in be¬ 
ing secret about things, as if one were ashamed.”) That 
addition to her thought she did not mention. 


Justina’s whole face glowed. Ah, how pathetically easy 
it was to please “poor old things,” who had so little of 
their own to be pleased about. 

Thinking that, Marigold kissed her mother dutifully, 
knowing that would please her too, and went out into the 
lessening sunshine, relieved that the visit was over, and 
not proud of herself for that relief. 

A little breeze had come up from the river. That was 
pleasant. She and Garry might find some place really 
cool to dine, after all. She quickened her steps. 

He was looking much more cheerful than she had left 
him, talking to a handsome girl, dark-haired as himself. 
He jumped up, laughing at something he’d been talking 
about. 

“Marigold, darling, here’s some one I want you to meet 
There are all sorts of newspaper women, ranging from 
swell to terrible, just like society girls.’ 
Marigold wished with some slight impa¬ 
tience that he wouldn’t make her self-con¬ 
scious. No one but Garry—and a woman 
at a bazaar once—had ever called her “so¬ 
ciety girl” to her face. “This is one of the 
swell variety,” he went on. “Sally Patrick.” 

The dark-haired girl said in a composed 
voice: “Miss Aldison.” And Marigold said: 
“How do you do?” 

Garry said: “We’re all going to dinner 
together. We’ll take a cab to the Village.” 

Marigold wished vaguely that they were 
dining somewhere other than the Village, 
which would be specially hot and smelly; 
but she said, “All right,” politely. 

“Not even if I have to remind you that 
this was payday on the Star, and you can 
borrow up to twenty dollars from me, 
Garry,” interposed Sally Patrick. “We’ll 
go to a roof. A reasonable roof, I grant 
you, being a reasonable girl. The Sylvania, for instance? 
It won’t be crowded on a week-day and so early. Isn’t 
that a better idea, Miss Aldison ?” 

Marigold thought for the first time that she wished 
some one would mention somewhere the occasional em¬ 
barrassments of the rich. She had so carefully told 
Garry that she liked “quaint” places, that he and she were 
forever eating bad ninety-cent dinners. Now she didn’t 
know what to say, but apparently it was decided. 

“The Sylvania then,” Garry said, “to celebrate my in¬ 
consequential inheritance! Sally and I have been deciding 
how to spend it, Marigold.” 

“Marigold—” Miss Patrick said. “It does suit your 
hair, your name.” 

Marigold didn’t know whether to answer that, or 
Garry’s speech, so answered neither. Garry was hurry¬ 
ing them along to a cab. The dark girl, walking along in 
her very nice print frock, slid a glance at her from under 
her own wide-brimmed dark hat. Marigold noticed, and 
began to feel increasingly uncomfortable. 

For some reason Garry’s manner was odd, and the girl’s 
was too. But if she didn’t make an effort, the girl would 
think she was being a snob, and not credit her with just 
shyness. 

She said: “The heat turns me into a strong silent 
woman. It’s dreadful, really. When the temperature 
drops, I have to make up for it by being garrulous as— 
garrulous as—” She couldn’t think of anything she was 
as garrulous as. 

Miss Patrick said: "As a tabloid columnist.” 

Since tabloid columnists had had plenty to say about 
Marigold through the summer, she wondered whether Miss 
Patrick was mentioning that by allusion, or just making 
conversation, too. 

They arrived at a taxi before she decided. 

G ARRY said, as they started south through the Park: 

“I shouldn’t have kept you in town in the heat, Mari¬ 
gold. —Marigold lives in a place where the wind off the 
ocean blows over the loveliest gardens, forever.” 

“And if you had wanted me to go home to it, so you 
could dine alone with this Miss Patrick,” Marigold 
thought, “you should have arranged that earlier.” 

“I’ve seen Elmslee,” Miss Patrick said. “At the garden 
fete. The paper sent me out.” 

Marigold said: “Oh.” 

“You shouldn’t be so sensitive, Marigold,” Garry said. 



RODNEY ALDISON 




“What if you were front-page news for a bit? Your photo¬ 
graphs came out better than most people’s do.” 

“Why on earth is he being so completely awful?” Mari¬ 
gold thought. 

He was not being “awful”, or at least not meaning to be. 
Confronted with Sally Patrick, whom he had not seen for 
precisely as many months as he had known Marigold, he 
had been at first slightly annoyed, and then just amused. 
She sat down beside him and told him entertainingly 
enough of her assignment near Central Park. (She had 
spent the afternoon making a silly woman admit, for 
headlines of the sensational Star tomorrow, that she faked 
a suicide note to bring her husband’s attention back to 
her from a certain chorus-girl. 

Her manner was so easy that Garry’s annoyance passed 
by the time they had a cigarette or two. . . . Evidently 
she had taken certain kisses shared be¬ 
tween them last mid-winter just as lightly 
as he. He had not called her up since that 
evening when Marigold’s eyes had pulled 
him away from all his careless pleasant rec¬ 
reations. Odd to think that but for that 
chance encounter, he might have been 
—well, very seriously interested in this 
slender dark girl. 

While he was thinking of that oddity, 

Sally told him a very amusing story of a 
recent extra-marital adventure of a man on 
another newspaper whom he disliked. 

She’d said, at the end of that: “You 
shouldn’t dislike Jimmy. You’ll be so like 
him, in five or six years when you’re 
thirty. You’ll be a star reporter, in the 
modern well-dressed quiet manner. Friend 
of princes, politicians, the police—” 

He’d said, with violence: “No. 
more.” 

Sally raised her dark, nicely shaped eyebrows, and 
drawled: “So I heard. I’d like to meet her.” 

Then in a sort of defiance he’d said: “I was talking of 
work I meant to do, and places I meant to see. But if 
you’d like to meet Marigold Aldison, you can. I’m waiting 
for her here. She’s calling on her mother.” A flicker in 
Sally’s eyes should have warned him, would have warned 
him, had he not been so preoccupied with his own sudden 
desire to tell some one how he loved Marigold. Sally used 
to be understanding. 

He told Sally at some length. She seemed very under¬ 
standing. So, in the end, he told her all the tangle of his 
desires, even to the problem of the forty-eight hundred 
dollars. 

She put whatever he told her away for reference in her 
mind, not sure that she would use it at all. She had been 
hurt for a month when Garry dropped her. But she was 
three years older than he; time moved fast for a woman 
in her work; and she had not been lonely for him very 
recently. She waited to see Marigold. 

By the time Marigold appeared, Garry had dropped 
into an old manner Marigold had never seen, but Sally 
was used to. It took him as far as the Sylvania to adjust 
himself to those two girls in joint company. 

By which time he wished that he’d kept the evening for 
just Marigold and himself, and not been betrayed by an 
old liking to try an odd combination, or more importantly, 
to waste hours when he could have concentrated on Mari¬ 
gold. But it was too late to do anything about it. So, 
going up in the elevator, he made a point of talking to 
Sally, to make her feel very welcome. 

He assumed too much understanding from Marigold, 
who had never felt quite so unwelcome anywhere. Sally 
said, getting out of the elevator: “Well, I need fresh pow¬ 
der. How about you, Miss Aldison?” She was glad of 
that, because it gave her a minute to think. When she 
saw a telephone-booth in the dressing-room, she decided 
what to do.... 

Dick had mixed his mother a cocktail. On evenings 
Dick was elsewhere, Jane Taylor always told the butler: 
“No cocktails. I sha’n’t bother.” But she liked one, if 
Richard made it. Because his long-dead father used to 
make her a concoction weak, sweet and pleasant-tasting, 
that people would laugh at nowadays, she did enjoy Dick’s 
excellent dry Martinis. He was bringing the shaker and 
two glasses to her in the patio when a maid said: “Miss 
Aldison calling from New York.” 


The maid took the tray and brought it outside. Dick 
answered from the extension at the edge of the patio. 

A small voice said: “I’m at the Sylvania roof, and I’m 
not having a nice time. Don’t come if you’re engaged; 
but otherwise, how long would it take you ?” 

“Seventy minutes, not five more. Marigold.” 

His mother said: “Drink your cocktail and run along. 

I can dine alone with pleasure, thinking that Marigold 
has got round to summoning you. You haven’t time to 
tell me I’m an interfering old woman. I heard Alice say 
that was a New York call. ...” 

Reassurance lightened Marigold’s face, walking out to 
their table. Nice to be wanted somewhere; Garry was 
looking at her again as if she were very much wanted 
where she was. Even so, she couldn’t always understand 
his moods, and wanted Dick, who had only one mood, 
for .her. 

They sat outside. Sally Patrick regarded 
the sweep of the Hudson beyond the (from 
that height) inconsequential bumps of the 
railroad terminal and the post office, and 
said, as if she felt it important: “Some of 
Manhattan’s views make its inhabitants 
seem awfully little.” 

The sunset, blazing above the river and 
the Jersey hills, was fading a little as they 
watched. Marigold said: “When I was .lit¬ 
tle, and first had a pony, I used to think 
some afternoon I’d make him gallop fast, 
so fast we’d catch the sunset, be all bathed 
in rose and purple and golden air.l’ 
“Romantic!” Garry’s voice was tender, 
though. “Do you know, Sally, in spite of 
her insubstantial lovely looks, Marigold’s 
really a solemn young woman. Devotes her 
mornings to relief committees, has theories 
about ‘responsibility.’ ” 

In another mood Marigold would have let that go. Now 
she said: “Yes, indeed. I’m on the committee of unem¬ 
ployed women workers. And I think it’s important to do 
what one can.” 

They ordered dinner, in the silence after that. Gariy 
asked them both to dance. They both refused, saying it 
was hot inside. 

Over tomato-juice no one seemed to have anything to 
say. So Marigold challenged Garry: “You never have got 
round to telling me your political philosophy, Garry.” 

It was Garry’s turn to think: “Why is she being awful? 
I wanted Sally to see how nice she is.” 

Sally answered for him, drawling: “I don’t suppose he’s 
‘got round’ to having a political philosophy yet. They 
work their men pretty hard on the Globe.” 

“Exactly. Theories are for the leisure classes- Your 
friend Mr. Taylor wouldn’t have so many, if he had to 
occupy his mind with budgeting a weekly pay-check.” 

\X7ELL, the evening had gone wrong. They both were 
VV sorry, but neither knew what to do about it. Only 
Sally enjoyed herself: “I thought this was to be a cele¬ 
bration, Garry. No celebration complete without cham¬ 
pagne, very dry.” 

He ordered it. 

Marigold said: “I expect you’re an intellectual com¬ 
munist at heart, Garry—the general idea of pulling down 
everything and starting over.” 

He, watching her flushed angry cheeks, made an effort 
for peace then. “I’m not as bad as that. Only young men 
like Richard Taylor do annoy me, as they’d be bound to—” 
Sally grew a little bored; but copy was copy, and she 
might or might not use it some day. 

“What are Mr. Taylor’s theories ?” 

“He believes,” Marigold was relieved to get on some¬ 
thing as relatively impersonal as Dick’s political faiths, 
“that there has to be a great redistribution of wealth, but 
that it can come normally through increasingly heavy 
taxes and death-duties.” 

“So that the show lasts his time,” Garry interrupted. 
Sally said: “Keep still, Garry.” 

Marigold was so angry she skipped a couple of con¬ 
necting steps, and said: “He believes the minimum wage 
scales are too low.” 

(“Remember,” Sally told herself, “to check up wage- 
scales in every factory the Taylor interests control. Oh, 
hell, I’ll never use it. The Aldison girl’s too sweet and 





dumb. Would I have married Garry if he’d got round 
to asking? Yes, probably.”) “And unemployment is a 
crime,” Marigold was going on. She got human suddenly 
over that. “That about unemployment being a crime, was 
just something else Dick told me, like all the rest I’ve 
bored you with, until I started to do a little bit of relief 
work. Then I saw.” 

“I can imagine.” Sally’s voice wasn’t unkind. But what 
did they think they could do, all these charming young 
things with their beautiful clothes and hands and voices? 
“Do what one can,” this one had said. Well, that was a 
theory too. 

Garry said: “I am sick of America’s depression prob¬ 
lems. I’m going to take my forty-eight hundred dollars 
and go round the world in a cargo-boat, see what China’s 
like before it gets communized, and Turkey before it gets 
modern as Main Street. . . . The whole show will blow 
up soon, so what’s the difference? We can’t stop it.” 

Two months’ minor social service gave Marigold an 
answer, if it was a childish answer. “If everybody tried, 
we could stop it blowing up.” 

“Work on a newspaper, Miss Aldison, and get over the 
illusion that ninety per cent of people are worth saving 
from blowing up.” 

ly/TARIGOLD had no chance to answer her, because Gar- 
IVI ry interrupted: 

“Leave it all behind, and come round the world with me, 
dearest. Forty-eight hundred dollars is enough for two 
to have a year.” 

She gasped, because of the sudden seriousness of his 
voice. But surely he could not be serious. Miss Patrick’s 
immobility told her nothing. 

Marigold said, lightly: “Then what?” 

“Then anything. I’ll write a book to support us, or I’ll 
get a job. Why worry about the year after next? Your 
mother didn’t.” 

In the warm air blowing high off the river, Marigold 
felt suddenly cold. No, her mother had not thought. . . . 
And a man had died and other people had suffered. 

“You were joking, Garry, of course.” But she was not 
quite sure. 

“Was I?” 

His dark head bent, his pale face was intent on hers, 
but his deep hazel eyes were dancing with excitement. 
Both forgot for a minute that Sally Patrick was there. 

He thought: “I’ve managed this badly. I should have 
asked her alone, so seriously there could be no mistake. 
But at least, I’ve asked.” 

She thought: “That would be love, to let the whole world 
go, everything, everyone, beside the person one loved.” 
And conscious of the beating of her heart, so that she 
thought Miss Patrick must hear it too, she met his eyes 
and wondered if that was what she wanted. To put her 
hand in his, to go away from all the complications of 
other people. From Madeleine’s and Rodney’s troubled 
faces—they’d had their lives, and had each other still. 
From Justina’s exigencies that were hopeless. From 
Dick’s reasonable belief that he could tell to plenty of 
other girls. 

To sail south in moonlight, and in sunlight, to anchor in 
strange harbors where the great cruise ships never 
touched. ... It appeared she was not Justina’s daughter 
for nothing, after all. 

But when she thought that, she shook her red-gold 
head, suddenly as one waking from a dream, found mean¬ 
ingless words and a meaningless tone: “Sounds too thrill¬ 
ing, Garry. But I can’t sail tonight, because Dick is 
calling for me here, very shortly.” 

His face went through anger to composure. 

Sally said: “You aren’t drinking your champagne, Miss 
Aldison.” 

She drank it slowly, while Garry and Miss Patrick told 
her newspaper stories, and was pleased to see Dick walk¬ 
ing out on the terrace toward them. 

He ordered another bottle of champagne which no one 
wanted much, and asked Marigold to dance. 

“I was glad to come, and always will be, but don’t make 
your voice so worried next time, dearest. I was sure that 
you were in serious difficulties, that whoever was with you 
had fallen under the table, or something.” 

Perversity seized her. There he was, wanting to take 
care of her again. “What could happen to me on the 
Sylvania roof?” 


“Nothing; I was being absurd.” But for once he didn’t 
mind if she was cross. She’d wanted him, had decided 
that she’d rather be with him than with Garry Dane. 

Dancing, her mood changed swiftly. She would not tell 
him that she’d summoned him out of pride, because that 
would hurt him. And, probably most adult thought she’d 
ever had, perhaps it wasn’t justifiable to use young men 
for no better reason than that one knew they were avail¬ 
able. Perhaps it was unkind, even. 

“We’ll go home soon, Dick. It was horrid of me to drag 
you all the way in.” 

“Promise to be horrid like that more frequently.” 

Miss Patrick evidently had changed her mind about 
dancing too. They passed her, looking up at Garry, laugh¬ 
ing as if they had some secret jest. Garry wasn’t look¬ 
ing amused now, he was looking cross. 

Back at the table, he said to Richard: “Marigold was at¬ 
tempting to explain your political principles to us. They 
didn’t make much sense, but perhaps that was her in¬ 
terpretation.” 

That, Marigold decided, was really being offensive. 

But Dick never flickered. “I’m sure it wasn’t the inter* 
pretation.” 

Garry insisted: “We’d really like to know. Miss Patrick 
and I are just a couple of poor newspaper people, so busy 
collecting facts we can’t weigh them.” 

Sally said: “You are, Garry, completely at your worst.” 

For a minute, Marigold thought, he looked as if he 
knew it. 

Dick ignored Sally’s sentence, and said simply: “We’re 
all tired out from the heat, I expect. Shall we start home, 
Marigold? It’s a fairly long drive.” 

The very banality of that calmed everyone, as probably 
Richard knew it would. But Marigold stood up to go, feel¬ 
ing nevertheless thoroughly unhappy. She didn’t want to 
quarrel with Garry. 

“Good night, Miss Patrick. We must do this again, 
soon.” 

“Good night, Garry.” He wasn’t going to help her. He 
didn’t even say “Good night.” Only, as Richard was say¬ 
ing good-by to Miss Patrick, pleasantly, Garry took her 
hand, bent his head, kissed it. 

That hand felt tingling half the way across Long Island, 
as they rode in a silence that Dick seemed not to wish to 
break. That very silence in the end was more disturbing 
than conversation. The quietness and the breeze rushing 
past as they went fast along the empty road, made New 
York, and noisy voices, and petty disagreements, seem 
remote. 

There was for her, as she grew sleepy, no reality be¬ 
sides the dark road curving ahead, with trees bending over 
it. They came to her own lane and to the great bulk of 
Elmslee, dim in the soft night. 

Dick got out, took her hand to help her out, touched her 
hand, and caught her in his arms suddenly. In those 
strong arms she could rest, could be safe. All her life 
would be as familiar, as pleasant as the look of Elmslee 
in a summer night. 

“Will you marry me, dearest? Will you marry me?” 

She made him an odd answer: “When I know myself, I 
may.” 

And with those dubious words, that were nevertheless 
more hopeful than any he had heard from her before, 
echoing in his ears, he left her. 

U PSTAIRS there was a light under the door of Made¬ 
leine Aldison’s room. On impulse, Marigold knocked. 
“Come in, dear.” That voice had, at the end of so many 
evenings of her girlhood, discussed with her the little 
happy events of them, had offered quiet advice, had 
laughed softly at small entertaining things that hap¬ 
pened. 

Marigold knew why she’d knocked. She opened the door 
and said quickly: “I’m so glad you were still awake. I 
was feeling awfully old, and wishing I could have stayed 
sixteen and thought of nothing but sub-debutante parties 
forever—” Then she caught sight of him whom she called 
Father, seated in a deep wing chair, his silver hair as 
brushed as usual, his general appearance, in a dark bro¬ 
caded dressing-gown, as well groomed as in evening 
clothes. But she had never seen him in his wife’s room 
before, except once long ago, when Madeleine was ill. 

“Come in,” he said gruffly. “Your mother and I were 
talking about something that concerns you.” 


Madeleine’s yellow braids hanging beside her face made 
her look like a girl, sitting up in the great canopied bed. 
"Will you have some hot milk, darling ? I’ll ring. Ellen’s 
still up, I’m sure.” 

Hot milk! One of the things she’d been brought up to 
believe in as efficacious for nerves, so that she still drank 
it faithfully, though she lay awake till dawn notwithstand¬ 
ing. Marigold didn’t look tonight as if she had nerves, 
though. She looked very well, better than she had been 
looking. Well, the young got over things. 

“How was—that woman—today? I was telling your 
mother she’d be getting bored, soon, and go wandering 
off some place, like as not.” 

Marigold suppressed some mirth. Helpless as Justina, 
by her surprise attack, had made Rodney Aldison, she 
would never make him call her anything but “that wom¬ 
an,” nor keep him from saying “your mother,” meaning 
Madeleine, and “your father,” if he chose to discuss him¬ 
self in the third person. 

“Your father wants to adopt a little boy, Marigold. I 
was wondering how you’d feel about it.” Over the hot 
milk that she sipped so slowly it would be cold long before 
she was done with it, Madeleine’s gray eyes said: “Take 
this matter-of-factly.” 

Marigold felt thoroughly disconcerted. That was all, 
at first. 

“It has nothing to do with this business this summer, 
Marigold. Except that has made me think. You’ll be 
getting married; and your children, if you have any— 
people don’t seem to so much—won’t be called Aldison, 
and I would like the name to go on. This boy we’ve been 
talking about is the son of a distant cousin of mine. His 
father’s dead and the mother’s had a struggle. Besides 
everything else, looking after him would be a kind of—a 
kind of interest for your mother and me.” 

Poor dears! Of course they had been lonely since she 
grew up, and lonelier recently, since she had been so pre¬ 
occupied. “I think it’s a marvelous idea, Father. Truly, 
I do.” 

A sound betwixt sigh and grunt, a curious, doubtful 
sound issued from the throat of Rodney Aldison. “I don’t 
know whether it’s any use, but one has to keep trying 
things.” 

His wife, who had grieved more than he perhaps over 
that old loss that made them have to hunt for other 
people’s children to love, said: “There, Rodney. I told 
you Marigold would be pleased.” 

But Marigold was only telling herself she should be 
pleased. In a world where everything was changing, it 
seemed too much to bear that these two should change 
too, should turn away to some one else, to a strange child, 
for solace against loneliness. She damned herself for 
selfishness; and Madeleine, watching her face, said: “No 
one can be our child as you’ve been, Marigold.” 

Rodney said: “Of course not. And it’ll make no differ¬ 
ence about money. I’m putting three million in trust 
for you.” 

(“What’s forty-eight hundred dollars, Marigold?” Gar¬ 
ry had said not very gayly.) 

She said aloud, “It’s too much.” 

“Nonsense! The way things are going, it may dwindle 
down to nothing in a dozen years. But then, you’ll have 
a husband to manage for you, no doubt." 

T HEY regarded her simultaneously, as if they were in¬ 
consistently resenting that husband. She decided to 
tell them, just because it would interest them, and because 
in the last weeks she’d told them very little about the 
details of her days. 

“I suppose I shall acquire a husband. Actually, I had 
two proposals today. I never had two in one day before.” 

“Richard and Garry Dane.” Madeleine’s voice was cer¬ 
tain. 

“I’m arranging that trust-fund so whoever you marry 
has no control over it,” Rodney said. 

His wife and Marigold both laughed at him. 

“I know I’m practical, but you’ll both be glad some day 
I was. Which one of these people do you care for, Mari¬ 
gold?” as if he could not help asking. 

“Neither—both—I don’t know, Father. So I refused 
them both.” 

He looked relieved. 

Madeleine leaned forward and spoke emphatically. “We 
want you to do exactly what you want, Marigold. When 


you’re ready to decide,—and I agree with your father in 
hoping that you wait a long time before deciding,—don’t 
let any consideration of money or the absence of money 
trouble you. The only reason to marry is for love.” 

As she had married long ago, and as Justina had not 
married. 

“Your mother is exactly right, Marigold. I’ll arrange 
your money so that you can’t be the prey of fortune- 
hunters. Then, do as you please.” 

Marigold decided that they’d all—herself included— 
feel less embarrassed if she jested. “You’re both great 
liberals compared to Justina, who wants me to marry a 
dynasty, as nearly as I can make out.” 

Rodney said, “That woman!” again. Madeleine yawned. 
The hot milk apparently was going to be effective this 
evening. Marigold said: “Good night.” 

She was suddenly so tired that undressing was an effort. 
Thoughts of Madeleine and Rodney’s decision—the little 
boy would be called “the Aldison heir” pretty soon, she 
supposed—got jumbled in her head with thoughts of her 
evening, of that strange quiet girl whom she’d disliked 
unjustly probably, and of Garry. Getting into bed, she 
suddenly remembered that Garry had not proposed, speak¬ 
ing literally. She laughed—and slept. 

B UT she was not quite done with her evening. Some 
sound in the familiar sounds of summer night was 
different. She waked, frightened, sitting up, clutching 
her knees for comfort. A dark shadow sharpened in one 
of the west windows, the one by the trellis. A voice said: 
“Don’t scream, for goodness sake, Marigold, dearest.” 

She switched on her bedside light 
Garry, looking very dusty but quite pleased with him¬ 
self, climbed down from the window, talking fast: “I 
walked from the milk-train, because I couldn’t wait until 
morning to tell you how sorry I was for my bad behavior.” 

She asked an irrelevancy. “How did you know which 
room was mine?” 

“From the picture they had in the paper. Remember, 
or did you see that one? It had arrows and a caption, 
‘The third to the sixth windows from, the left mark the 
room of the adopted Aldison heiress.’ Now I’m here, 
aren’t you going to ask me to sit down, Marigold ?” 

She laughed in spite of herself. “No, I’m not. My 
family would be too disturbed. Even with the picture, I 
don’t see how you got all the way up here.” 

“The trellis. Not that it matters, Marigold. I had a 
small flirtation with that girl Sally Patrick before I 
knew you. So I was rather self-conscious before you with 
her, and in front of her with you. That’s all stupid—I 
mean, I wanted to explain but none of that is what I 
came all the way out here for.” 

“Have a cigarette, then, and tell me quickly why you 
did come. We have two watchmen at night. How you 
missed them both, I don’t know. Perhaps you didn’t miss 
them. I should hate to have to explain your presence to 
the police, in three minutes, if you didn’t. As you pointed 
out earlier today, I am oversensitive lately about the 
possibility of further tabloid notoriety.” 

“I didn’t see either of them.” 

He stood looking down at her, as if—as if he were 
hungry. Growing aware of that look, she pulled the sheet 
higher round her. A blue sheet, embroidered with her 
initials. How silly, to think of that suddenly, and so to 
think that on that far journey he might want her to take, 
there would scarcely be monogrammed pastel sheets, or 
even linen ones. 

He sounded almost angry. “What an old-fashioned 
gesture.” 

She nodded: “Yes, it was. So what?” 

But for that he had an answer. “So I didn’t come out 
to make love to you, either.” 

“You haven’t yet told me why you did come. I guessed 
that, I expect, about Miss Patrick.” 

Still standing that little distance from her, he said, “I 
came out to tell you I did mean it, about wanting you to 
come round the world with me, about wanting you so— 
so much, Marigold.” 

Then he was on his knees and she was touching his dark 
silk head with her hand. 

In that pretty quiet room, with the wind rustling its 
taffeta curtains, with the single bedside light shining on 
the Provincial furniture she’d always adored since Made¬ 
leine chose it, on the etchings she’d outgrown in taste 


since she chose them herself one year with a Christmas 
check, on the dressing-table silver, and the mantelpiece 
knickknacks that were souvenirs of various journeys—the 
wooden cat that came from Haiti, where she’d stopped on 
a cruise, the porcelain figurines from Paris, the Roman 
mosaics, a dozen other mementoes she’d not looked at 
consciously in years—in that room that epitomized her 
life, a long minute passed. 

At the end of it she said: “I would have to be very sure, 
and I’m not very sure. Wait, Garry. And I should tell 
you perhaps that I said nearly the same thing to Dick.” 

Garry raised his head. “What you said to him doesn’t 
matter. I’ll wait a little while. But not long, because I 
am an uncertain person, like yourself.” 

She wondered about that, whether she was funda¬ 
mentally an uncertain person, or whether it was just that 
she was inexperienced. 

She never decided then. A knock at the 
door interrupted her. 

“This would happen,” her voice was im¬ 
patient. “It’s not that I’m Victorian. But 
Mother and Father will be 

He said: "Your mother 

“Oh, I didn’t mean her. I meant Made¬ 
leine.” 

She was putting on her negligee and 
crossing the room, more or less in one mo¬ 
tion. 

She opened the door a crack. 

Miss Cane’s little figure looked littler 
than ever in a green tailored bathrobe. 

Why did she choose green, Marigold won¬ 
dered. Probably she hadn’t chosen. Prob¬ 
ably it was a gift. The irrelevancy of that 
made her aware of imminent hysteria. She 
drew a long breath, after Mary Taylor’s 
famous recipe. 

Miss Cane said: “I’m so sorry to disturb you, but one of 
the watchmen called me. He thought he saw something— 
some one—going in through your window, but thought it 
might be a shadow. I didn’t want to alarm the house.” 

Marigold opened the door wide. “It wasn’t a shadow. 
You’ve met Mr. Dane, I believe. He felt he had something 
important to tell me, or else he suddenly developed a 
balcony complex in the Romeo manner.” 

Behind her, Garry said: “How do you do, Miss Cane. 
—Marigold, pull yourself together.” 

“I’ve been doing that all summer, for one thing and 
another. Something always happens to make me fall 
apart again. Miss Cane will take you out the front way. 
... I shouldn’t tell Mother, unless you think the watch¬ 
man will, Miss Cane.” 

Miss Cane took charge. “Miss Marigold, go straight 
back to bed. I’ll bring you hot milk—Mrs. Aldison thinks 
very highly of it as a sedative—as soon as I’ve seen this 
gentleman safely out.” She looked at Garry as if she 
totally disapproved of him. 

Marigold went back to bed and did have rather mild 
hysterics, interrupted by the reappearance of Miss Cane, 
who seemed to have dressed while the milk was heating. 
She made conversation impersonally about the approach 
of dawn, talking just enough to seem natural; hovered 
about until Marigold was clearly on the verge of sleep. 
She went away then so matter-of-factly that when Mari¬ 
gold waked in late morning, she had some slight doubt 
as to the reality of the whole incident, thinking it was just 
possible she had dreamed it, until she remembered the 
way Garry’s head felt under her hand. 


Chapter Seven 

ght-year-old Carroll Aldison, who was Rodney Aldi- 
son’s third cousin, was to be known as “the second 
adopted Aldison heir” sooner even than Marigold had ex¬ 
pected. For his mother, a thoroughly nice woman, was so 
delighted at Carroll’s chance to be brought up by the head 
of the Aldison family that she told two or three friends 
about it. Also about Madeleine’s generous invitation, to 
herself, to come and live at Elmslee. The husband of the 
second or third friend remembered reading in the local 
Ohio paper (a second-string Ohio city that carried As¬ 
sociated Press) something about a girl named Aldison, 
with a funny first name like Flower. 


To make conversation between hands of the Wednesday- 
night poker-game, he asked the city editor of the local 
paper what was that girl’s name, and told the story of his 
wife’s friend Mrs. Aldison getting a chance to have her 
son educated in the East. He was rather surprised that 
the city editor stayed out of the poker-game for ten 
minutes, having a long conversation with his wife, who 
knew widowed Mrs. Aldison, just to find out if the first 
name of the Mr. Aldison who was going to adopt the boy 
Carroll was Rodney, and if his country place was named 
Elmslee. His wife was sure as to that; she copied the 
address down so she could write Mrs. Aldison; and yes, 
she did happen to have a picture of the boy Carroll, of 
whom she’d been fond, poor little chap, fatherless and all. 

So is news made. The city editor came back to the 
poker-table, made rapid excuses and departed. Some one 
said: “The newspaper business sure is a 
funny business.” 

The story was in time for the late edi¬ 
tions of Thursday morning’s papers, on the 
news-stands as little Carroll, holding his 
mother’s hand, walked through the train 
gates at the Pennsylvania Station to meet 
his dear cousin Rodney, with a barrage of 
cameras to record that meeting. (The Ohio 
city editor was good; he’d even checked and 
included for New York offices to note, time 
of the child’s scheduled arrival.) 

Unwanted newspaper publicity resembles 
an attack of influenza, in that if one 
weathers the first shock to the system, one 
is likely to recover; so Rodney, case-hard¬ 
ened now, neither knocked down cameras 
nor camera-men, but posed with a smile 
that might be called grim, but could pass 
as a smile. The boy, he decided, was nicer 
looking than his photographs, looked more 
like an Aldison, and was a friendly little chap. So with 
that comfort which camera-men could not take from him, 
he urged Mrs. Aldison (ladylike but terrified) and the 
child into the fastness of the Aldison limousine, and es¬ 
caped. . . . 

Elmslee went into siege again, with extra watchmen at 
the gate, and Miss Cane refusing all information to the in¬ 
cessant ringing of the telephone. But neither Madeleine 
nor Marigold cared. Marigold had a strange feeling she 
carefully did not analyze, on first regarding this small 
quiet person who was no doubt to usurp her place in the 
hearts of those she had called Father and Mother; but 
in an hour or two she’d decided he was a very nice small 
boy; and—life went on. With a shrug of her pretty shoul¬ 
ders, she went to save Madeleine trouble by showing the 
strange Mrs. Aldison through the formal gardens. 

I N the Central Park West apartment of Justina Otis, the 
mornings usually came and went silently, with only 
the slipping of sunlight away from the windows on the 
Park to mark the passing of noon. So today. 

Toward one o’clock the young woman from Harlem who 
was Justina’s maid decided she couldn’t wait any longer 
for her mistress to wake up, inasmuch as she’d bought an 
early edition of an afternoon paper on her way out to do 
some errands. From her uncritical viewpoint, anything 
from crime to romance that got one’s name on the front 
page of newspapers was just glorious. 

Very white, in the faint light of a room in which the 
shades were kept drawn for coolness, even after she 
waked, Justina stirred, opened her eyes and accepted her 
breakfast tray. 

“Madam,”—Stella’s voice was eager,—“I brought you 
an afternoon paper. There’s something about you and 
Miss Marigold in it.” Miss Marigold, for whose visits she 
waited so eagerly, whose clothes, manners, voice, and 
shade of hair all her friends in Harlem wanted to know 
about in endless detail, so that glory was reflected upon 
her every time Marigold called. 

Justina picked up the newspaper. . . . 

Stella was a rather more than ordinarily competent 
maid; but dealing with heart-attacks was beyond any 
routine she had ever learned. Justina, white as the pillow¬ 
cases she fell back against, fighting for breath with great 
gasps that were a dreadfully loud sound in that quiet 
room, was nearer than she had ever been to the end of 
ambition and disillusionment alike. 
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It was just because Stella happened to remember a talk¬ 
ing picture in which the heroine suffered from the fairly 
romantic complaint of angina pectoris, that she thought of 
the odd-looking capsules in the top drawer of Mrs. Otis’ 
dressing-table, and knew how to use them. 

Justina opened her eyes laughing, as if Stella’s ter¬ 
rified face leaning over her were amusing. 

“Shall I send for a doctor, Mrs. Otis?” 

Justina shook her head, and after a minute spoke, in a 
quite normal voice: “I’ve never admitted—to myself even 
—about my heart. It would make me feel so finished if I 
admitted it was serious.” 

That, Stella knew, was not addressed to her, but to Mrs. 
Otis’ thoughts. She straightened the bedclothes a little, 
mechanically, her brown hands still shaking. 

“How did you know what to do, Stella?” Justina asked. 

Stella explained about the talking pic¬ 
ture. 

Apparently Mrs. Otis thought that was 
very funny too. But her laughter stopped 
abruptly when Stella said, timidly: “I 
hope the story in the paper wasn’t what 
disturbed you, ma’am.” 

“Give me the newspaper again, please.” 

Stella hesitated, but Mrs. Otis reached 
out her hands, which were so much older 
than her figure or her face even, and so 
Stella handed it to her. 

It hadn’t occurred to either Rodney Aldi- 
son, his wife nor Marigold that Rodney’s 
wish to adopt a son could have such reper¬ 
cussions in the feelings of Justina. But 
then, they hadn’t anticipated the newspa¬ 
per interpretation, either—which implied, 
especially in the sensational paper which 
Stella had bought and Justina was reading, 
that the adoption of Carroll Aldison meant 
the disinheritance of Marigold Aldison, so-called, who 
was in fact Marigold Melvin, the daughter of Mrs. Otis 
by an earlier marriage, who lived in only modest comfort 
on Central Park West, where her daughter visited her 
faithfully twice a week. 

This story was signed by some one named Sally Patrick, 
of whom Justina had never heard. 

(Sally, torn between desire for a scoop and a kind of 
vague liking for Marigold, had felt, finishing that story, 
that she’d been extremely reticent. No mention that 
Richard Taylor, Third, was a great admirer of Marigold; 
no mention of Justina’s exact street address: just the 
details of the sort of place she lived in, and of how often 
her daughter called on her, to make the story a little 
special. Both of which facts Garry told her that day 
they sat waiting for Marigold.) 

Justina made herself read slowly to the end. 

There, then, was written finis to all her bright hopes 
that things would come right, finally! She thought, dully: 
“A woman has a right to hope, especially a woman like 
me, who has been through things.” The things she had 
been through that had changed her from a girl something 
like (and in memory very like) Marigold, to this lean tired 
woman whose own face was so strange to her, mornings 
before it was made up, that she could not look straight at 
it—all those dreadful things ached at the back of her 
head. 

She had not minded, while she believed that surely now 
in a very little while her life would go on along with 
Marigold’s young life, which had become in her thoughts 
more and more just an extension of her own. 

I T never occurred to Justina to discount in the least the 
newspaper story. She had been too many years away 
from America to be able to appraise newspapers, to evalu¬ 
ate one as more sensational than another. 

She believed it. She believed, because the newspaper 
said so, that Rodney was disowning Marigold. She de¬ 
cided the reason was easy: he was doing it for revenge 
upon her, Justina, for hating him so many years and defy¬ 
ing him finally. She had hated him so blindly that she 
judged his feelings by her own. 

Her heart began to pound again so that it frightened 
her. With an exercise of self-restraint she did not know 
she had, she commanded herself to a kind of a calm. She 
must be calm, to think how to defeat him of his revenge. 
Stella had gone to make her fresh tea and toast. When 


she brought it in, Justina forced herself to eat the toast, 
to drink the tea, as if that little nourishment could 
strengthen her, and she wanted to be strengthened. 

If any one who knew her fairly well, if her sister Made¬ 
leine perhaps, who once had known her better than anyone 
else in the world, had come into the room, guessed the 
turmoil of her thoughts, tried to make her see reason and 
common-sense, tried to point out such an obvious fact as 
the fact of Rodney’s love for Marigold, it would probably 
have been useless now. 

For Justina had fallen finally over an absurd black head¬ 
line and a column of leaded type, into the pit that waits 
for women who live all their lives by their own willfulness. 
Nothing but her own will had any more reality to her. 

Inspiration came to her with her last sip of tea. She 
searched through the telephone-book with steady fingers. 

Stella, lingering in the room with the de¬ 
sire to be helpful, said: “You do look 
much better, ma’am.” 

“I feel much better. You’d better start 
straightening the living-room, Stella. I’m 
expecting two guests.” 

Stella went away obediently. 

Justina called the number of the Taylor 
estate offices. To find Richard Taylor, 
Third, there, was no more than she ex¬ 
pected of her luck now that she had cour¬ 
age to back it. 

“Mrs. Otis, on a matter of importance.” 
“This is Richard Taylor speaking now.” 
She did not hesitate. “How do you do? 
This is Marigold's mother, as you know. I 
should like to see you about Marigold— 
something I’ve learned that vitally affects 
her.” 

She was right. That sentence was irre¬ 
sistible. 

“At what time, Mrs. Otis ?” 

Well, give herself time to get dressed carefully. She 
would want to be at her most effective. “Four o’clock, at 
my apartment?” 

“I don’t know exactly where that is.” 

She gave him the street address, said, “At four, then,” 
hung up and called Elmslee. 

She had to wait a rather long time for Marigold to get 
to the telephone. They summoned Marigold from beside 
the lily pool. She left Carroll’s mother regarding its wide 
expanse a little wistfully, as if hoping Carroll would never 
fall in it. 

“Marigold, darling, I’m so dreadfully sorry.” 

Truly, Marigold could not think at the moment for what. 

“It’s a dreadful thing for Rodney to do, but just like 
him.” 

“Oh, you mean adopting the child. He’s really rather 
darling, and I expect will be very entertaining for Mother 
and Father.” 

“Don’t call them that to me! I must say, I would have 
thought Madeleine had more influence than to permit it.” 

Marigold, with some vague notion that since Elmslee 
was again surrounded by reporters, they might have 
some way of listening in to telephone conversations, said: 
“I don’t agree, of course, but don’t you think we’d better 
wait to discuss it?” 

“Exactly. I want you to come in town to consult with 
me, immediately.” 

“But—there isn’t any emergency.” 

“Marigold, I want you to trust my judgment, and do as 
I say.” 

Something in her voice was a little startling. Marigold 
hesitated, and glanced out through the hall to the terrace: 
Rodney sat on the arm of Carroll’s chair, was showing 
him a book of photographs. Marigold knew the book. It 
contained pictures of Rodney as a boy at Elmslee, on a 
pony, on a succession of horses, on skates, even. She re¬ 
membered one on crutches following a sudden separation 
from one of the horses. Well, it was an innocent vanity, 
for Rodney to think he had been an admirable boy. Prob¬ 
ably he had been. Carroll looked only slightly bored. He 
was an exceptionally polite child. 

Carroll’s mother appeared from the garden. Madeleine’s 
voice said to her—Madeleine evidently was sitting beyond 
Marigold’s line of vision: “We must see about clothes for 
Carroll tomorrow. They’ll send whatever we like out 
from town.” 
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'‘He wears size ten,” Carroll’s mother said proudly. 
“Are you there, Marigold?” Justina reminded. 

Marigold chuckled. "Yes. I was having a moment of 
feeling like a dethroned crown princess. All right, I’ll 
be in.” 

“How soon?” 

“Four or shortly after, I suppose.” 

Before she changed her dress, she telephoned Garry and 
asked him whether he’d take her to dinner. The enthu¬ 
siasm in his voice disturbed her for a moment. She had 
managed, for the last days, desiring a rest from compli¬ 
cated emotions more than she desired any decision in her 
affairs, to keep a fairly delicate balance sustained in her 
meetings with both Garry and Richard, having adopted a 
sort of “I will not be hurried” manner. Now, from his 
voice, she was giving Garry encouragement 

W ELL, handle that when the moment arose for its han¬ 
dling: sufficient unto the hour were the situations to 
be coped with. The most immediate was how to escape 
from Elmslee without having a carload of reporters follow 
her to town. 

She dressed in thin black, a version of a tailored suit 
that was in chiffon, extremely frivolous in effect. She 
telephoned the garage and then the gate-house. When her 
green roadster was brought round, the wrong number 
plates would be affixed to it. Its own would be on the 
floor beside the driver’s seat. 

So expert was she grown in considering eventualities! 
If she passed the reporters at the gate successfully, they’d 
be likely to telephone her license-numbers ahead, on the 
chance of having her picked up at one of the bridges, to 
give an interview on how it felt to have a ready-made 
little brother. 

She grinned, putting on a tight black straw hat with 
a diamond clip, and affixing a clip that matched to her 
suit lapel. Just amused—that now was how she felt on 
having a ready-made little brother; but the tabloids would 
scarcely be satisfied with that. . . . She pulled the ruffled 
collar of her white chiffon blouse straight, picked up her 
purse and gloves, paused for just a second to like her own 
looks, which had scarcely seemed important enough to 
notice in weeks, got an arrangement of silver foxes out of 
the wardrobe,—not that she needed them, but she felt like 
dressing up,—and started downstairs. 

In the hall she encountered Miss Cane, sitting by the 
telephone again. “I hope you wanted to be called from 
the garden for Mrs. Otis.” 

"Oh, was it you that sent for me to come ? Yes, thank 
you.” 

Miss Cane rested a tired head on tired hands. “Miss 
Marigold, that young man that was here that night, who 
came so—so informally—you know, the one I didn’t 
mention—” 

“Yes—you mean Garry Dane?” 

“He’s a newspaper man, isn’t he?” 

"Yes.” 

“Did he ever explain to you why the papers are so in¬ 
sistent on knowing people’s private affairs, that are really 
none of their concern, possibly, as I keep telling them?” 

“He says summer’s the silly season, when there isn’t 
as much legitimate news as normally, so that things like 
Carroll’s adoption, or mine, get much more attention than 
they would in competition with a good murder trial, for 
instance.” 

Miss Cane sighed. Obviously she’d had a bad day. 
“This’ll blow over too, Miss Cane, like the other busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Young people have great faith in things blowing over. 
I’m so tired, I don’t believe anything will ever be as it 
used to be again.” She shook her head sadly and wan¬ 
dered off. 

With those dubious words ringing in her ears Marigold 
went out to the terrace to say she was going to town for 
dinner. 

Carroll, still being shown photographs, was beginning 
to look slightly goggle-eyed. Everyone else seemed placid. 
No need, obviously, of dropping the word “Justina” into 
that domestic atmosphere. 

She departed for the green roadster. This bit would be 
fun. The gate at the foot of Elmslee lane, which was nor¬ 
mally open day and night, had been closed and guarded 
all day as in the time, which began to seem distant to 
Marigold, of her own special headlines. 


She started down the lane slowly. About a hundred and 
fifty feet from the gate she blew her horn twice sharply, 
as per arrangement, and put her foot down on the ac¬ 
celerator. They opened the gates fast, but she was at 
them so quickly she barely got through, swung into the 
highway through a conglomeration of parked cars, and 
one truck—probably a sound truck; she went by so fast 
she didn’t notice—and was on the straightaway still ac¬ 
celerating until the speedometer needle quivered at ninety- 
four miles an hour. 

In her rear-view mirror she saw two cars follow her, 
but only for minutes. 

She laughed at the wind rushing past her face and the 
excitement of going so fast. Driving, like dancing, was a 
thing she did well, and she could drive this familiar road 
in dreams. A safe dozen miles from home she slowed to 
a reasonable speed. A little farther along, in a garage she 
knew, she had her number-plates shifted, and proceeded 
toward town then sedately, feeling just slightly pleased 
with herself. 

It was a mood that lasted until the maid admitted her 
into Justina’s carefully shaded living-room. She walked 
in, glowing, to confront Justina, Dick, and an atmos¬ 
phere of thunder. 

Dick had preceded Marigold by about ten minutes. Only 
in the instant of having his name announced from down¬ 
stairs did it occur to Justina that while what she wanted 
to get from him was clear, how best to manage it she 
didn’t know at all. 

He came in, his tall young figure looming rather for¬ 
midably large in her small cluttered living-room, said, 
“How do you do ?” and waited for her to say whatever she 
had to say. She had not seen him since that night at the 
Beach Club, and had forgotten how handsome he was. 
His looks rather disconcerted her, made her feel it was an 
appallingly long time since she’d had a handsome young 
man come to call on her, made her wonder if he thought 
of her as old. 

He did, and he disliked the bright rose tea-gown that 
she’d chosen to wear on the theory that rose-color made 
one’s skin look fresh. Dick thought it was something that 
might have been suitable for Marigold. 

U NABLE to think of any approach but the direct one, 
Justina plunged into it. 

“I telephoned you because it’s so dreadful that Rodney’s 
disowned Marigold.” 

Dick was too startled to be polite. “That’s absurd. 
Who says he has?” 

“Read this.” She held out the folded-over copy of the 
Star. 

“But my dear Mrs. Otis, that’s just newspaper nonsense. 
No one pays any attention to the Star, particularly.” 

“You young people don’t seem to take anything seri¬ 
ously.” 

As one who had been frequently accused of taking ev¬ 
erything, from factory conditions to the abolition of slums, 
much too seriously, Dick found no answer. 

“Of course, if you don’t care about my daughter’s awk¬ 
ward position, I made a mistake in sending for you.” 

He reflected that any awkwardness in her daughter’s 
position was due to her own insistence on announcing that 
she was Marigold’s mother. But he was not impolite 
enough to say that. Conscious of growing strain, he tried 
to simplify things. 

“What precisely did you want to see me about, Mrs. 
Otis?” 

He got his answer. “I want you to insist on marrying 
Marigold immediately.” 

He was so startled that he looked incredulous. 

That exasperated Justina beyond bearing. “Is that 
such an extraordinary thing to ask?” 

“Yes, it really is; because the decision as to when she 
wants to marry, or whom she wants to marry, is for 
Marigold to make, don’t you think? Not but what I 
want—very much—to marry her, if she’ll have me. I 
suppose she’s told you?” 

Justina knew well enough that she’d got that fact from 
Marigold by much questioning, that it wasn’t volunteered; 
so she didn’t answer it. She said, with more certainty 
than she felt: “Marigold will do what I tell her to do.” 

“But why should she? I don’t mean that as rudely as 
it sounds. I just mean why should she do anything except 
what she wants?” 


Justina wanted to shout at him: “She must, because 
I can’t wait much longer for everything I want so ter¬ 
ribly.” 

Marigold came into the room. 

In spite of its curious atmosphere, she was still gay. 
“Hello, Justina! Hello, Dick! This is a pleasant sur¬ 
prise to see you together, or isn’t it?” That falling on 
silence, she tried again. “I had the most exciting trip into 
town—at least the first part of it. Getting through the 
barrier of newspaper men at the gate made me feel like 
escaping from jail.. .. What’s the matter with you two?” 

Justina played her last card, and badly. “Probably I 
have not long to live, Marigold. Naturally, I’ve wanted to 
see you settled in life before—before I go.” 

“Oh, come now, Justina—you’ll probably live fifty 
years more. What is this all about? I walk out of the 
beautiful sunshine, to see you both sitting about like peo¬ 
ple in the third act of a melodrama meditating on how to 
dispose of the corpse. Surely this isn’t all because Rod¬ 
ney and Madeleine have decided to adopt a harmless small 
boy.” 

Dick grinned a little. “Mrs. Otis is convinced Rodney’s 
flung you out into the paper snow.” 

J USTINA wrung her hands. It was the first time either 
of the young people watching had seen a person outside 
a play make that conventional gesture of despair. They 
stared at her, slightly fascinated. 

But it was, with Justina, a perfectly sincere gesture. 
She despaired of making them understand. They were 
too young, too casual; they seemed too hard. It was true 
that that doctor in France had said she might not live 
long. 

He had also said that if she avoided strains and excite¬ 
ments, she might live out her normal term of years. But 
that last she had discounted, knowing in her soul that 
strains and excitements were the very breath of life to her. 

Something in her ravaged face stirred Marigold. Her 
voice was gentle when she spoke. “Don’t be so disturbed, 
Justina. If it is true that Rodney’s decided he wants a 
male Aldison to carry on the name, it’s also true that he’s 
settling three million dollars on me. So that makes the 
paper snow rather remote, doesn’t it? I told him it was 
much too much money. It really is a fantastic amount; 
but Rodney’s always been generous.” 

That praise of her enemy was a spark that exploded 
twenty years’ frustrations in Justina. So violent was her 
reaction that it was astoundingly more effective than any 
of her speeches that were planned for effect. 

“Don’t be a fool, Marigold! He hates you because 
you’re my daughter. He hates me because he thought 
wrongly I caused the death of the dear friend of his youth. 
Whatever he’s done for you, he’s done to aggrandize his 
own ego, because he could pretend you were his. Now he 
can’t pretend you’re his any more, see how quickly he has 
replaced you? If he’s giving you three million,—a quar¬ 
ter of his fortune,—it’s to get rid of you, now it’s known 
you’re mine, not his. Madeleine’s under his thumb. She 
always has been. If she weren’t, would she have con¬ 
sented to this ridiculous adoption? You were all right, as 
long as they both could pretend you were an Aldison. 
Now it’s known you’re not, they'll pay anything to have 
you out of their way.” 

She talked so fast it seemed impossible to interrupt. 
But Dick, looking at Marigold’s face, stood up then, and 
said: “Stop it, Mrs. Otis. I tell you, you must stop it.” 
He had never spoken so to anyone in his life before. 

Marigold stood up too, and said to Dick, in a voice de¬ 
void of any feeling: “Thank you, but it doesn’t matter.” 
Said to Justina, in the same even expressionless tone: 
“If you don’t mind, I think I’ll go now. Of course, I 
don’t quite believe you, although I recognize that you 
believe yourself. You see, I don't know what I do be¬ 
lieve any more, about myself or anyone.” 

She was swaying on her feet. She was so white that 
Dick crossed the room to her, quickly. But she shook her¬ 
self free of his arm. 

“I’m quite all right, thank you,” she said in such a 
small polite voice that it wrenched his heart. 

Through her head were marching in inconsequential 
order so many memories of kindnesses from those she'd 
called Mother and Father—laughter shared, and quietness, 
the gayeties of Manhattan winter-times, the serenity of 
summers at Elmslee that seemed bounded by very blue 


ocean and skies enclosing gardens, and filled with air that 
held the scent of sea and flowers in blossom! Balance 
those memories against that strange conference those two 
were holding in her mother’s bedroom, that night she 
interrupted, so sure of her welcome, and their eager in¬ 
terest in that boy who was a stranger, really.... No, she 
could not decide. She never wanted to decide. Nor did 
she want three million dollars to console her for loss of 
love she had been sure was hers forever. 

She did not want, she would not take, any money at all. 

She had arrived at just that decision when Justina 
spoke. Justina held the temporary advantage of one who 
knew precisely what she wanted at the moment. 

“Don’t go, quite yet, Marigold. I have something more 
to say. Naturally you’re upset—you’ll be grateful some 
day for my frankness.” She went quickly past that, lest 
that extraordinary young man should interrupt her again. 

Marigold was looking at her as if she didn’t hear her 
clearly; so she began to speak very slowly and emphati¬ 
cally. “All you have to do is to marry Richard, here, who 
wants you to, very much, and you’ll have saved your face, 
made a completely brilliant marriage. ... You can laugh 
at Rodney and Madeleine, and Rodney’s three millions.” 

Dick shouted again. “Oh, damn— damn! Can’t you 
see, she’ll probably never marry me now—she couldn’t 
after what you’ve said, even if she were sure.” He 
stopped, and added very quietly: “Marigold, let me get 
you out of here.” 

She put her hand in his, as if he were an older brother 
who was helping her. She said: “Good-by, Justina.” 

She and Richard went out of the room. Justina heard 
the entrance door close softly. Still she couldn’t seem to 
move, to follow them, to explain twenty years of reasons 
that would make her hate and her ruthlessness justified. 
When she heard the slight noise of the elevator descend¬ 
ing in the corridor beyond the foyer, she took a single 
step forward—as if it was any use to follow them then! 

Down the elevator, out through the apartment-house 
lobby, Marigold still held his hand, but not as if she knew 
she did. At the door of her car she dropped it, looked up 
at him, started to say something and did not say it. 

He said: “Marigold, I shall always love you.” 

Her great gray eyes regarded him so unhappily that he 
forgot everything except the desire to comfort her. “What 
can I do for you, darling ? May I just drive you home, not 
talking?” 

She shook her head. “I’m not going home yet. I 
have a dinner engagement. Before it, I do want to be 
alone for a bit.” 

He could understand that. 

She got into her car slowly, as if she were very tired. 
But when she’d started the motor, she put her hand 
against his coat-sleeve, gently. “Don’t be unhappy, 
Dick. It’s not your fault.” 

She went away then, quickly. 

Afterward, Marigold never remembered very clearly 
where she spent the hours after leaving Justina’s apart¬ 
ment until, at six-thirty, she met Garry. For some 
part of that time she drove in the Park, round and round, 
as her thoughts slid round and round, aimlessly. She re¬ 
membered that when she noticed she was crying, she 
stopped the car and sat for a long time staring at a field 
where some small children were playing ball on grass that 
looked burned with summer heat. 

When at last she drove slowly down Fifth Avenue, 
which was empty and very quiet, with the day’s shoppers 
and the workers in shops gone home, she knew what she 
meant to do. But she was curiously glad that Garry was 
already waiting for her, in the small quiet upstairs lobby 
of the hotel where they were to dine, because she wanted 
to hurry now, to be done with doubt and hesitation, to 
have decision behind her. 

She said: “Garyy, do you still want to take me around 
the world?” 


Chapter Eight 

T HAT sentence of Justina’s, “It was the first time I 
ever carried my own suitcase,” came back to Mari¬ 
gold’s memory in the quiet of the night, because it was 
the first time she’d ever attempted to pack her own 
trunks, and she was finding it more difficult than she 
would have thought. 


Three days had hurried past since that evening when 
she told Garry she would sail with him: Sail with him on 
the first boat he chose, marry him at the first port they 
reached, but not in New York before sailing. For that 
odd stipulation, her reasons were mixed but definite. 

She told Garry: “If we’re committing ourselves to 
each other for life rather in a hurry, we’d better have 
some days or weeks in each other’s unmitigated company, 
to make sure that it’s what we want to do.” 

H E could not understand that small streak of caution, 
in a mood he recognized as otherwise quite reckless. 
The Marigold who had met him that summer dusk in the 
hotel lobby, her cheeks flushed, her eyes luminous as if 
from tears she did not mean to shed, offering all and more 
than he’d ever let himself hope, was no Marigold he had 
known before. 

By what steps she had come to the de¬ 
cision that he was the man she wanted of 
life, she did not tell him; and he did not 
ask. He had wanted her so much that now 
he was unexpectedly to have her, he would 
not question the why of his unexpected 
luck. But for her sake, he did protest the 
marriage postponed to some indefinitely 
distant port. 

“It simply isn’t respectable, and will 
create a particularly gaudy scandal if you 
sail with me, unmarried. And what’s the 
point?” 

“Why should my mother’s daughter care 
about respectability? And we sha’n’t be 
here to read about the scandal.” 

“People you care about will be here to 
read it—Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Aldison, for 
instance.” 

Something twisted in her young face. It 
occurred to Garry, for the first time, that Marigold did in 
a way resemble Justina Otis. He’d never noticed that 
resemblance before.' 

She said, slowly: “Since I’m not really their daughter, 
they needn’t care particularly if I’m an example of the 
proverb that blood will tell in the end.” 

But that exasperated him. “I don’t like being the illus¬ 
tration of a bad end you seem to think you’re coming to. 
I want to take you round the world because I love you.” 

She seemed to consider that. “I know, Garry; and I 
must love you too with half of me, else I shouldn’t be 
flinging myself at you with such determination.” 

“Why with half of you?” 

Her gray eyes, her voice, were completely cool. “The 
other half is Marigold Aldison, ‘society girl,’ one time 
Aldison heiress!” Her voice flicked the phrases con¬ 
temptuously. “She’ll tease to exist, some distance farther 
south. It’s south we sail, isn’t it?” 

He said, “Yes, probably south,” and let the rest go, 
though he didn’t understand. 

She had come near telling him the other part of her 
reason for refusing to marry him before sailing. To her, 
being married, had always meant—from the time she was 
a flower-girl at a wedding on a neighboring estate—a wed¬ 
ding in Elmslee gardens. In June perhaps, or perhaps in 
September, when the delphinium reached its second 
blooming; in either case, the bridesmaids’ frocks could 
be chosen to match the delphinium’s exquisite blue. 

Being married had included half a dozen friends from 
school, and from her debutante year, as bridesmaids; had 
included the presence of Rodney and Madeleine, looking 
pleased because she was happy, but a little sorry to lose 
her too; an orchestra playing pleasant inconsequential 
music in the rose pergola—that sort of thing. The bride¬ 
groom’s face had always been entirely vague; she had 
trusted time to make that plain. 

And time had; Garry’s handsome thin dark face, across 
the table in the hotel dining-room, was a bridegroom’s 
eager face. If she guessed a little, watching that face, 
that she still was not sure of anything except that he was 
the person who would best help her to escape from all 
her life that was familiar, she made her thoughts move 
on quickly from her guess, because the necessity to escape 
was still so strong upon her. 

To get free from Madeleine’s habitual kindness, from 
Rodney’s generosity, since she could never believe whole¬ 
heartedly in either any more, after Justina’s dreadful 


words; to be married in some city she hadn’t seen, far 
enough away from Elmslee gardens so that the wedding 
she had meant to have, and wouldn’t have, would seem a 
very distant thing too. 

Garry said: “Have you a passport?” 

She nodded. She and Madeleine had been on a cruise 
to Egypt in the late autumn of the previous year. She’d 
had her passport renewed for that cruise. 

“I have too. I got mine when I almost went to Paris 
for a fortnight, last December.” 

She wasn’t listening. She said: “I have six or seven 
hundred dollars in my checking account. That’s all I’ll 
take from Rodney. It’ll be enough so I can pay for my 
own cabin and passage as far as wherever we get married, 
won’t it?” 

“Farther than that, on the sort of ship we’ll take. 

Marigold, have you the least idea that, 
married to me, six or seven hundred dollars 
will be an extremely large sum of money?” 

She refused to be serious about it. 
“That’ll make a nice change for me.” 

Then they talked about boats they might 
take; and afterward, leaving her at the 
door of the car, parked on a side-street, 
leaving her because she’d said she wanted 
to go straight home, he’d said: “You might 
kiss me, Marigold.” 

She went into his arms in the quiet 
empty street with an eagerness that star¬ 
tled him, though it reassured him. 

He could not know that she was trying 
to make his kisses stand between her and 
everything else in the world she’d cared 
about—make his arms hold her away from 
memory and doubt. 

So the three days went by in a blur, in 
which she was polite to Madeleine, to Car- 
roll, to his mother, to Rodney; and Madeleine’s eyes, she 
knew, began to look puzzled. She ignored that. 

It appeared there was a ship called the Southern Star, 
a freighter which took passengers. It sailed from Brook¬ 
lyn to a dozen South American ports down the east coast 
and up the west, ports the names of which Marigold 
had scarcely heard before. They sounded distant enough. 

Garry said: “From the west coast we can cross the 
Pacific.” 

Somebody named Marigold Dane, who would be a dif¬ 
ferent person, would cross the Pacific. She said: “And 
from there?” 

He laughed at her. “Go where we please, do what we 
please, have no plans. I’ll try and sell some short stories, 
so that we can keep on wandering, for years if we like.” 

“A lot of things will happen while we’re gone, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“What’s that to us? Your friend Dick Taylor will no 
doubt get a model tenement or two built, and get defeated 
for office in a couple more campaigns. . . . Sorry, that 
did sound disagreeable. I hope he wins everything in the 
world he wants, to make up to him for not having you.” 

She didn’t answer. That conversation went past in the 
course of a hasty luncheon when they settled on taking 
the Southern Star. It was just one of the small unrelated 
incidents which punctuated the three days. 

ALL that was done with now. The Southern Star would 
•fi sail at ten tomorrow morning. She would meet Garry 
aboard at nine. She had ordered the limousine for half¬ 
past six, because only the limousine would hold two 
trunks on the rack, and her hand-luggage inside. 

Garry had said: “Don’t bring much luggage. It will 
be a nuisance.” But his definition of much luggage and 
hers were very different. She’d taken the least she 
thought she could manage with, considering changes nec¬ 
essary for different climates. And now at last, toward 
two in the morning, she seemed to have got all the things 
in the trunks and cases. 

She would get the chauffeur who was to drive her to 
town to bring the luggage downstairs if no houseman 
was up. Thinking that, staring at her packed trunks and 
suitcases, realization swept over her suddenly. 

She had eaten her last meal in that house that had 
been her home, said her last words, and deliberately made 
them casual words, to those who had been father and 
mother to her—was prepared to steal out into the sum- 
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mer dawn away from them, as if she were a thief who 
had no right to be under their roof. 

The very fact that they had so trusted her as to make 
her escape easily possible, hurt her sharply now. No 
servant had questioned Miss Marigold’s right to have 
luggage sent upstairs, or to order a family car for half¬ 
past six in the morning. No one would question her when 
she walked for the very last time down Elmslee’s familiar 
curving staircase and went away without any good-by. 

C'OR the first time it seemed to her that she was doing 
1 a wicked and cruel thing, in leaving those two who had 
always seemed to love her. She began to walk up and 
down her room among the clutter of luggage, debating 
again in her mind whether she was right; whether to go 
without words, as she’d planned, whether it would be kind¬ 
er to make her only farewell a radiogram 
sent after the ship sailed. She had planned 
on that radiogram, sent just too late for 
them to take any action, so they would not 
feel it their duty—regardless of their de¬ 
sire—to interfere. 

She walked up and down a rather long 
time, but did not change her mind. For 
Justina’s madness had been more destruc¬ 
tive than she could ever know; though 
Marigold had quickly discounted some of 
her wild phrases, she could not recover 
from the belief that she had become a 
problem in the life of Rodney and Marigold. 

So she would go now, and let them be done 
with that problem. 

The short summer night 
swiftly; there was already gray in the blue 
darkness when Marigold sat down at last 
on her window-seat, regarding that well- 
known vista of arching trees and flower¬ 
beds dimly outlined in the waning starlight, as if she 
wanted to memorize it forever. 

Sitting there, she settled one other thing: She had 
allowed plenty of time for it. She would telephone Rich¬ 
ard, see him for a few minutes on her way into town—be¬ 
cause he had cared for her so much, it seemed unneces¬ 
sarily unkind to go with no good-by to him, and also, he 
could give Rodney and Madeleine some message from her 
that she could not bring herself to speak to them. 

Two hours to wait, before it should be time to dress and 
go. No point in attempting to sleep. There would be 
time for sleep on the Southern Star, with seas widening 
between her and her decision. ... 

Garrison Dane had far fewer things to pack, so that 
he had finished before midnight. He looked about his 
furnished apartment with no emotions concerning it, for 
it was just one of the many places where he had stayed 
a little while. But the evening was young; he wanted to 
do something, anything—to remember afterward that on 
his last evening in New York he had talked to this person 
or that person, watched this or that dancer—something 
to differentiate this evening from some thousands of 
others that, passing, added up to a man’s youth. 

He was, oddly, lonely. If he was not leaving behind him 
as many things as Marigold, he was leaving one thing that 
had been important to him—his newspaper career. He 
had meant to go on, to be a star man on the paper, and 
from that point to begin his journeying. Well, some one 
else would continue the ship-news column he’d started— 
and had been very proud of, and had thought would lead 
to the writing of more significant columns. When the 
cutter went down the bay at sunrise, some one else would 
be meeting the Bremen and the Berengaria, and the Man¬ 
hattan and the Olympic. Sic transit a lot of things that 
had seemed important in their time! 

Marigold was worth giving up a great deal more for 
than a not-quite-achieved career. But feeling nostalgia 
for that career notwithstanding, he put on his hat, and 
went out to a Village bar and cabaret called Chiquita’s, 
where he knew he was fairly sure of finding half a dozen 
newspaper acquaintances. 

The first of whom he saw when he entered, was Sally 
Patrick, who waved a hand at him from across the room 
where she sat with four or five other people, and then left 
them and came toward him. 

“What’s this I hear, Garry, about your resignation go¬ 
ing in to the Globe today?” 


“Yes, I finished there this afternoon.” He’d hoped 
the news would not have been out so quickly, so that, 
he could once more have sat among newspaper men and 
talked shop casually, as one of them. He smiled a little 
at the childishness of that. 

Sally said: “Why?” 

Well, she was a fairly old and special friend, as age and 
specialness of friendships were measured in his New York. 

“Sit down and have a drink with me, and I’ll tell you.” 

The little Spanish dancer at Chiquita’s (a girl who was 
born in South Chicago and had never been nearer Spain 
than the beach at Atlantic City, where she’d been told 
Spain was straight across the ocean, though she danced 
Spanish dances well, all the same) pirouetted to a swirl 
of skirts, clicked castanets, smiling, bowed at last to the 
patter of applause. 

Sally Patrick sipped her highball, 
watched the dance and said: “You’ll have 
a grand time, Garry.” A little later she 
added: “I’ll go to the boat and see you 
both off; I suppose you’ve no objection to 
my breaking the story after you’re both on 
your way.” 

“I don’t suppose Marigold will care then.” 
“Let’s dance, Garry.” 

“You haven’t said whether you think it’ll 
work—that I’ll make Marigold happy, I 
mean.” 

Why he wanted some reassurance as to 
that, he didn’t know, but he wanted it. 

Her lazy voice said: “Of course you’ll 
make her happy; she loves you, doesn’t 
she ?” And she thought: “He’s plain crazy. 
He’ll have an awful time with that spoiled 
girl, who’ll run through his forty-eight hun¬ 
dred dollars in the first two ports they 
reach, probably. When he comes back, 
he’ll have no job and will have to start over.” Though 
she’d liked Marigold well enough, she had a definite con¬ 
tempt for her type, which she classified as “soft." 

Sally sighed. It was so usually the “soft” woman who 
got asked on adventures supposedly glamorous, though 
only the hard ones could really stand the risks involved. 
Then she shrugged a shoulder at her cynical understand¬ 
ing of herself. She’d have gone round the world with 
Garry blithely, but he’d never think of asking her. 

Well, he’d soon be back, though he thought not. There’d 
be a divorce. A slightly less ingenuous Marigold would 
return to the Aldison fold. Nothing lasted. 

She’d known that so long, that she was conscious of 
extreme weariness of the knowledge. She said: “I could 
use another highball, Mr. Dane, to console me for my 
well-controlled grief at your departure.” 

He laughed, and ordered two more highballs. 

They danced, waiting for them. 

She thought: “He’ll be dancing to more authentic 
rhumba orchestras than this one; and to Hawaiian music 
under palm trees—oh, nonsense; they probably play the 
same phonograph records from here to Calcutta. But I 
should like to see for myself.” 

Garry’s hand rested between her slim shoulder-blades 
lightly, but she was very conscious of that light touch. 
“Don’t delude yourself, Sally,” she was thinking. “He’s 
always been rather special, as those things go with you. 
I wonder whether that child he’s taking knows in the least 
what she’s doing?” 

“You haven’t much to say this evening, Sally.” 

“That’s my grief again; it chokes me. Let’s go back 
and drink our drinks.” 

O VER that highball her dark eyes regarded Garry with 
mischief in them. The beginning of an idea had 
begun to dance in the back of her head. 

“Garry, what does Miss Aldison’s friend Mr. Taylor— 
with the fine political philosophy that she had such dif¬ 
ficulty in explaining—think of her leaving the world 
behind for love ?” 

“I don’t suppose she’s told him.” 

The idea got just slightly clearer. 

Sally yawned. “If I’m getting up to go see you off in 
Brooklyn at nine or half-past,—and I call nine or half¬ 
past nine, dawn, and I hope you appreciate the devoted¬ 
ness of the gesture,—I think I want to go home to bed.” 
He left her at the door of her apartment-house with 








just the slightest pang of regret. She was such a good 
sort, and they’d had some very pleasant times together. 
He was glad that he’d happened to encounter her this 
evening to say good-by, for he didn’t take seriously the 
likelihood of her appearance in Brooklyn before the 
Southern Star sailed. 

At a quarter-past six in the morning, having taken some 
thought as to just what she wanted to say, Marigold tele¬ 
phoned Richard. 

“Hello, Marigold. You’re up early.” 

“I wanted you to take me to breakfast at that nice 
lunch-wagon where we go sometimes after dances. You 
know, the one where they have such good coffee.” 
“The one on the Sohasset Road?” 

“Yes.” 

“How soon?” 

“Could you make it in twenty minutes ?” 

“I think so.” 

“Twenty minutes, then.” 

“Don’t ring off, Marigold. Your voice sounds odd. 
Is there anything the matter?” 

“Nothing at all; only—” She hesitated. 

“Only what?” 

“Only I’m going away, and I want to say good-by to you.” 
There was a short silence at the other end of the 
telephone. The only odd thing about Dick’s voice, when 
he broke that small silence, was its extreme matter-of- 
factness : “I’ll see you in twenty minutes.” 

T WO trunks, a suitcase, a hatbox, a shoe-box, a dress¬ 
ing-case—no jewel-case. She was taking no jewels but 
the small exquisite string of pearls Rodney had brought 
home for her the day she made her debut. She wanted 
those because, whenever she clasped them round her neck, 
she could remember Rodney’s face and Madeleine’s face 
smiling at her as if they were proud of her, as if she were 
very precisely the daughter they wanted, that evening 
when she wore them first; when she went down the stair¬ 
case of the Aldison town house in her debutante’s frock 
of white taffeta, between her father and mother, to her 
coming-out party. 

The pearls shone on her neck now, just showing above 
her gray-green traveling frock, when she telephoned the 
garage again, to tell the chauffeur who was driving her 
into town, to come upstairs for her luggage. When he 
had taken it, she picked up her gloves, her purse, her 
gray-green tweed traveling coat, which was collared in red 
fox just a little darker than her hair, and was ready to go. 

She had felt so many things on her way to this mo¬ 
ment, that she felt nothing, now it was reached. She 
went out into the first brightness of the morning, into 
the car, said "Go by the Sohasset road, Charles,” and was 
past the gatehouse of Elmslee before any emotion flick¬ 
ered in her. Even then she was only conscious of a kind 
of dull relief that she had managed to go without any 
painful scene. 

Dick’s car was drawn up outside the lunch-wagon, 
waiting for her.... 

The lunch-wagon was a fad. Late in the evening the 
trailing skirts of dancing dresses brushed the scrubbed 
floor, and fashionable young voices echoed and reechoed 
under the low beamed ceiling. But this sunrise, the only 
occupants were two truck-drivers finishing their coffee, 
the boy behind the counter, and Richard Taylor, Third, 
who was so absorbed in a conversation with the counter¬ 
boy that he did not hear Marigold open the door. 

There he sat, his fair hair smooth, as usual, his long 
wide-shouldered body as relaxed, and only his thin face 
animated, so that Marigold felt as if her heart had slipped 
suddenly sidewise in her chest, as if she came awake. 
There he was, the familiar companion of her girlhood, of 
her whole childhood, who had always been so serious 
about people and beliefs, so determined to live what was, 
in the old-fashioned phraseology, “a life of service.” No 
doubt he was discussing with the counter-boy the counter¬ 
boy’s opinion as to some facet of the New Deal, as if it 
were important. Perhaps it was important. 

Marigold smiled, the first smile she’d managed in three 
days. Perhaps she never had loved Richard, nor could, 
because she’d known him so long and well; but that de¬ 
pended on the definition of love. She was, certainly, ex¬ 
tremely “fond” of him, so fond that for the space of a 
second’s passing she was conscious of an odd ache, that 
drawing breath, she defined as she thought: “All good-bys 


are a little sad. I’m glad I bothered, though, to make this 
one.” 

He looked up and saw her. That lightening of his grave 
face, as of one upon whom the sun shines suddenly, hurt 
her. So he had always looked when he saw her come 
into a room. 

His face changed, grew puzzled, after that first instant. 
Yes, she had said by telephone: “I want to say good-by to 
you.” And she moved forward now, said just, “Richard!” 
and sat down beside him at the far end of the counter. 
The boy behind it, looking at the two of them, removed 
himself to the other end, speeded the truck-drivers on 
their way with talk about the weather, and stayed fifteen 
feet away when they had gone, with his back turned, indi¬ 
cating that such privacy as the lunch-wagon afforded was 
theirs. 

Richard reminded her: “You came to say good-by?” 

His voice sounded stiff. Oh, no doubt he knew, gen¬ 
erally speaking if not in detail, what she’d meant by that 
telephone-call. 

She told him hurriedly, but being explicit enough. His 
silence, the lack of any expression on his face, discon¬ 
certed her, so that she began to repeat things. When she 
realized that she’d told him twice the Southern Star 
sailed at ten, she hesitated, then stopped abruptly. 

The first thing he said was: “Drink your orange-juice.” 

She hadn’t heard him order it, and felt slightly sur¬ 
prised to see it in front of her. She hadn’t even noticed 
the counter-boy bring it. He now brought hot buttered 
toast and coffee. 

“You’d better eat your toast and drink your coffee too, 
Marigold. From your description, I doubt whether you’ll 
get anything as good on the Southern Star.” 

“You sound as if you disliked me extremely.” 

“I don’t. My matter-of-factness is a shock-reaction.” 

That made her angry. “I don’t see anything to be 
shocked about. Even if I am sailing without a ceremony, 
I’m not—” 

He interrupted very impatiently. “Nonsense! I wasn’t 
even thinking about that, or at least not as anything very 
important.” He stopped. When he spoke again, as quietly 
as before, there was sudden agony in his voice: “I don’t 
say, ‘Don’t do this because I love you so.’ That’s clearly 
no use. If you loved me, you wouldn’t be doing it.” 

She stopped being angry. “Dick, I’m sorry I’ve made 
you unhappy.” She put her hand on his arm. 

He ignored what she said, and her hand. He said: “I 
say don’t do it because you are you.” 

“That, I don’t understand.” 

“You’ll be wasting your life.” 

“Most people waste their lives, don’t they? Live and 
grow old and hopeless?” She was thinking of Justina’s 
haggard face. 

But Dick’s voice said: “You don’t really believe that, 
you know.” 

So she told him: “I do since I’ve known Justina.” 

He sounded impatient again. “You’ve seen her all 
wrong since the beginning. You’ve never guessed that 
she’s the most old-fashioned person you’ve met yet” 

Marigold’s gray eyes regarded him as if wondering 
whether he’d gone mad. Well, he wondered himself. He 
thought: “Words. I’ll say hundreds; she’ll say hundreds. 
They’ll mean nothing. Then she’ll stand up and walk out 
of here, and I’ll wish her luck. She’ll be gone; I’ll have 
what my mother would call a broken heart; and Mari¬ 
gold—” He was so sure Marigold would not be happy, 
that he decided grimly to say exactly what he meant. 

He drank his coffee slowly, hunting for the right words. 

Marigold said: “What do you mean about Justina?” 

W ELL, perhaps he could start by way of Justina as 
well as any other. 

“For one thing,” he began slowly, “she sounds like a 
pre-depression society page. You are to make a ‘brilliant 
marriage.’ As if there were any dependably brilliant 
marriages any more!” 

“Don’t worry; I’m not making one.” 

“I don’t give a damn about that.” 

“Dick, you aren’t usually rude to me.” 

“Perhaps I should have been. Perhaps I could have 
been a more romantic character in your life if I’d posed as 
hard-as-hell, kiss, drink and be merry, tomorrow comes 
the revolution, and so to hell with it! Let’s leave it all 
behind and go wear sarongs in Malaysia.” 


She said, not very steadily: “I came to say good-by to 
you because I had been—fond—of you. But there seems 
very little use in prolonging this—” 

He caught her hand then, in his strong thin one. “Dar¬ 
ling, if it’s any satisfaction for you to know I’m so fond 
of you that I’ll never get over it, consider that you know 
it. And let me try to say, even in a very roundabout way, 
whatever I’m trying to say. Not that it’ll stop you from 
sailing, but that you might possibly remember it, in 
Malaysia.” 

She said, crossly: “I told you we were going to South 
America.” Her irritation was at herself, because his 
voice, the look of his face, disturbed her so. 

Then she said, more softly: “I really must go in about 
ten minutes, Richard.” 

“It’s all the same thing, South America or Malaysia, 
any place you go to run away from what you are. Justina 
—to be done with talking about her—found that out. She 
was, I suppose, a nice young woman brought up to have a 
sense of responsibility, decency, honor, what you choose 
to call it. So she slammed a door on Beacon Hill once 
between herself and all those things—” 

“Richard, it is not comparable. I have no husband to 
whom I’ve made vows. I’m not—I’m not going to have a 
child who could be hurt.” 

“By the way, you’re no more in love with Garry Dane 
than you are with me, of course; otherwise you’d be 
marrying him before you sailed. That just occurred to 
me.” 

“You simply don’t know what you are talking about.” 

H IS eyebrows lifted. He was looking at her, Marigold 
thought, as if he really did hate her. That was so 
startling that, though her vanity told her to stand up, say 
good-by lightly, and leave him, she sat quite still. 

He said: “I might argue that if you loved him, you 
wouldn’t want to postpone a honeymoon that could com¬ 
mence so romantically. The Manhattan skyline fading 
and just you two—” (He said to himself: “I’m doing this 
shockingly badly. In a minute she’ll decide to marry him 
to prove me wrong.”) 

He spoke quickly then before she could reply. “That 
doesn’t matter, and I apologize. It truly isn’t my business, 
which you’ve been just too polite to say. We haven’t time 
to waste on rudeness. We have been friends, intimate 
friends. Let me say this to you as a friend—not to make 
you angry—” 

She waited. 

“You’re just running away to escape a life grown 
slightly complicated. But I think it’s a mistake, because I 
think the man you’re running away with is irresponsible, 
and you are not.” 

She did start to interrupt then. 

He said: “No, let me explain that. It isn’t anything to 
do with being rich or poor. I’ve met such sense of re¬ 
sponsibility among the very poor—old women for their 
grandchildren, children even for younger children, as has 
made me ashamed. I’ve met it in my trivial social-service 
work, which Mr. Garry Dane thinks is so -comic.” 

She wondered how he knew that, and remembered 
vaguely that dinner on the Sylvania roof. 

“I mean that Dane, and people like him, are irresponsi¬ 
ble in that they’re always sailing on regardless, meta¬ 
phorically speaking. I don’t mean anything so simple as 
that he’ll leave you for some one new, next year or the 
year after. ... I don’t see how anyone could ever leave 
you.” There was sudden tenderness in his voice then. 

She said, softly: “Let’s stop, Dick dear. We’re only 
hurting each other. Wish me luck, and I’ll go.” 

“No. I don’t even know whether I wish you luck; and 
please let me finish. Garry Dane, all the Garry Danes, 
never touch their times. The shabbiest, the most half- 
educated communist shouting inaccurate quotations from 
Karl Marx in Union Square, is more significant. Dane 
thinks it’s romantic to go—as a passenger, not even 
working—on a freighter, to a lot of obscure towns to look 
at assorted palm trees and swim on variegated coral sands. 
While the headlines of every day’s newspapers scream at 
anyone who’s ever stopped to think: ‘There is intolerance 
to be fought—poverty, corruption, the seeds of a new 
war. Take your stand for whatever is your faith. Time 
rushes on. There are no years to waste.” 

She was stirred. She resented being stirred. So she 
said, “Very effective speech, Dick,” and was infinitely 


sorry, as soon as she had spoken; for as she said those 
stupid words, she knew that he had shown her all his 
heart, as perhaps he had never shown it to anyone else, 
or would again. 

A mask slid over his face. Animation left it. He said, 
evenly: “Run along to your palm trees, then.” 

But when she stood up, and he did, he spoke again. 
“Even so, I think I shall beg your indulgence—that’s an¬ 
other phrase they always use in speeches when they talk 
too long, Marigold—for another moment’s boredom. Since 
I’ll scarcely be boring you again—” 

“Dick, I am sorry.” 

But she could see he did not believe her now, took that 
as no more than formality. 

“I beg your indulgence, as I said, because I do believe— 
I’m sure from all the years I’ve known you—that you’re 
responsible according to my odd definition. So remember, 
if you grow tired of sailing on, to nowhere in particular 
—there’s always a useful life to be led for a change. You 
can make it extremely useful, with your three million 
dollars.” 

“Oh, I’m not taking the three million, or any part of 
it. Didn’t I mention that?” 

He said: “Because Rodney and Mrs. Aldison felt lonely 
and adopted a little boy! Marigold, you should be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

She did leave him then, walked through the swinging 
door of the lunch-wagon. The Aldisons’ second chauffeur 
closed the limousine door when she got in. 

But Richard followed. He stood beside the car’s open 
window; and all the years they ha'd liked each other held 
her from telling the chauffeur to drive on into town. 

He spoke as if she were a child, but now as if she were 
a child he loved. “No, not quarreling, darling, please— 
even if I have no apology to make. You don’t want to say 
good-by quarreling, do you?” 

“No, Dick.” 

“Well then, Marigold: I have only one more irrelevance 
to mention. It may be my misfortune—at this moment 
I truly believe it is—to know that I’ll wait for you to come 
back—the seven years some one I forget waited for 
Rachel.” 

She wondered why he looked, so suddenly, completely 
miserable. 

He was thinking: “It’s true I’ll wait. But I shall never 
want, quite as much, the older, disillusioned Marigold who 
may very well come back to me some day. I want her as 
she is—I want the things that happen to us together to 
change us together.” 

“There’s no answer to that, Dick, except that I’m sorry. 
And I know this sounds stupid, but I do mean it, whether 
you wish me luck or not, I wish you all the best sorts, 
with the useful life. I’m not being flippant.” 

“I remember once that you said, Marigold, ‘I may marry 
you when I know myself better.’ ” 

Yes, she had said that, in the summer darkness outside 
Elmslee. Why should it hurt to remember? “Dick, the 
only answer to that has to be flippant: I found out 
differently.” 

“I maintain that perhaps, even yet, you don’t know 
yourself.” 

There was a little silence then, between them. 

Marigold broke it rather desperately: “I am going now, 
Richard.” 

This time he did not try to delay her, knowing as well 
as she that, for now, they had nothing more at all to say 
to each other. 

She spoke to the chauffeur. The car moved forward, 
smoothly. 

On the way into town, she did not remember very well 
what he’d said. She became too sharply conscious of 
fatigue to remember anything clearly. Only it occurred 
to her that she had not given Richard any message for 
Rodney or for Madeleine. She realized then that she 
could have thought of no message that was significant, 
because nothing remained that was significant, except the 
fact that the Southern Star sailed at ten. 

A S Richard Taylor walked past his mother’s room, she 
- called to him. He hesitated, was conscious that she 
was likely to guess “something” from his face, steadied 
that face as well as he could, and opened her door. She 
was in bed enjoying the substantial breakfast of one long 
past struggle to maintain a figure. 


“The telephone waked me hours ago, Richard. So I 
heard you go out.” 

Well, she would know sooner or later. He said, “Mari¬ 
gold wanted to say good-by to me. She’s eloping with 
Garry Dane, this morning.” 

Jane Taylor’s face quivered. She said: “Oh, my poor 
boy, what can I do to ‘make it up’ to you?” 

As if he were ten, and had bumped his head badly! 
Those simple words from her who had never in his memory 
been otherwise than composed, moved him so he was 
dreadfully afraid he might weep, as if he were ten and 
had bumped his head—oh, appallingly badly. 

“Only pretend it’s of no consequence, Mother.” 

Yes, she understood that. 

“Have a cigarette, Richard.” 

He sat beside her bed, smoking it. She ate a cinnamon 
bun as resolutely as he had, a half-hour 
since, drunk coffee. 

“You could have stopped her if you’d 
told Rodney.” 

He said despairingly: “You know I could 
not do that. She has to want me.” 

“I know.” 

In a minute then she said: “What are 
you doing today, Richard ?” 

Bitterness swept him. “I’m going to my 
office at eleven, to arrange details for a 
meeting that’s being held at half-past 
eleven, to discuss ways and means of keep¬ 
ing interest alive in the Young Voters’ 
clubs, in political off years.” 

The tears rolled down Jane Taylor’s 
wrinkled cheeks. 

He had tried to comfort her. “In a day 
or two, or a week or two, all that will be 
important again.” 

She leaned over and patted his hand, 
and that rare gesture of affection was too much for him; 
he rose and left her without apology. 

But he was dressed and ready to start for town at his 
usual time. ... 

There was a clutter of luggage and bales of freight, 
much noise, a confusion of people hurrying back and 
forth on the smallest dock from which Marigold had ever 
sailed. There was a certain look of surprise on the face 
of the Aldisons’ second chauffeur when he left her there. 
The limousine going down the street, out of sight quickly, 
seemed to break the last connection with various things 
she would remember in better order, even evaluate them 
perhaps, when she was gone from this small crowded noisy 
place. 

There was Garry’s face suddenly close. He was white 
with excitement. Certainly she should feel something 
significant, looking at his white face. But she only felt, 
more intensely, a certain tightness around her heart she 
had known before, ridiculously, at the start of swimming- 
races. 

“How do you feel, Marigold?” 

“All right, I expect. Probably sleepy. I packed prac¬ 
tically all night.” 

“You seem to have an appalling amount of stuff. Well, 
most of it can go in the hold, I suppose. The cabins 
aren’t as big as those on the Bremen, you know.” 

He was giving instructions to a porter, competently. 
She could be competent too. She was competent about 
handing her passport and ticket through the window of 
the dock office. She didn’t remember going up the gang¬ 
plank, and found herself aboard, wondering what she had 
been thinking about. . . . 

Abruptly there was the girl Sally Patrick. 

“I fooled you, Garry. I did get up. Hello, Miss Aldison. 
How are you? I came to see you both off. Garry didn’t 
believe I’d really rise and get to Brooklyn.” 

He seemed very pleased about it. No, Marigold knew 
it wasn’t that, particularly. He was just so excited that 
he sounded intense about everything. “Now you’re here, 
Sally, you’d better stow away.” 

She shook her head, laughing. 

“No, I expect to get a bonus on the story.” 

“We’d all better go down and see Marigold’s cabin, 
and then go over to mine and have a drink. Mine’s rather 
better, Marigold; I’ll change with you after we sail. Ap¬ 
parently a ship-news reporter rates more on this line than 
the Aldison heiress.” 


No reason, Marigold knew, that should exasperate her. 
She was just so tired that everything was irritating: the 
noise, porters and dock-hands hurrying past on the narrow 
deck, and whatever anyone said. 

“Let’s go somewhere, out of this.” 

Garry looked rather surprised at her tone. 

They went down to her cabin, where no luggage had 
arrived yet. It was actually the smallest cabin she had 
ever seen. She immediately modified whatever notions 
she’d had as to the amount of luggage she could keep 
with her. She could keep one suitcase and her dressing- 
case, with luck. 

“What did you say about a drink, Garry?” 

“How do you like the cabin, Marigold?” 

“It’s all right. Let’s see yours.” 

His was a little way down the corridor. It was larger 
by no more than three feet. 

“I brought a bottle of Scotch,” Garry 
said to Miss Patrick. “I’ll open it myself. 
The one steward probably won’t have time 
to draw breath, till we’re down the bay.” 

He began to fuss with a corkscrew ar¬ 
rangement on the end of a pocket knife. 

“There are only two glasses,” Sally 
Patrick said. 

“It’s all right. I don’t want a drink. 
It’s too early.” That sounded disagreeable, 
and Marigold hadn’t meant it to be. 

Sally was amiable. “Go on. You look 
as if you needed a drink.” 

Garry frowned in puzzlement. 

“What’s the matter, Marigold—are you 
worried because the cabins are little?” 

“No, truly. I just wish we’d start, now 
we’re here.” (“And I wish the Patrick girl 
would go away so that I could decide what 
I think, looking at Garry.”) 

She sipped Scotch docilely out of Garry’s glass, before 
he had a drink himself. It warmed her a little. 

Sally said, “Here’s all the best to both of you,” drank 
her drink down, and glanced at her watch. “Nearly half 
an hour yet. I don’t suppose they’ll send visitors ashore 
until the last moment on this little ship. 

“So now to business.” She sat on Garry’s bunk, swing¬ 
ing her legs, looking, Marigold thought, not specially 
businesslike, but very decorative. 

Conscious of Marigold’s glance, Sally rearranged slight¬ 
ly the smart skirt of her navy-blue frock, tilted the small 
brim of her navy-blue hat to an angle slightly more be¬ 
coming, and said: “You realize, Miss Aldison, this is a big 
story?” 

“I sha’n’t be here to read it.” Marigold said that be¬ 
cause she remembered thinking it before. 

Sally said: “Exactly. So you needn’t care if I spread it. 
I want enough for a Sunday feature, besides the news 
story.” 

“Write what you like, Sally. Marigold won’t care. But 
it* makes her feel self-conscious to talk about it.” That 
was the best compromise Garry could think of, conscious 
of the look of dismay rising on the face of his beloved, 
and at the same time, that it had been nice for Sally to 
make the effort to see them off, and so he’d like to do her 
a favor. 

Marigold spoke hesitantly. “But I’m afraid I do care, 
a little. I mean, I’ve caused sufficient discomfort to Rod¬ 
ney and to Madeleine by my unfortunate publicity this 
summer, so that I should like to spare them anything 
further.” 

“The story’s bound to break, darling. We may as well 
give it to Sally, who’s a good friend of ours. Besides, it 
will help her to have something exclusive. That’s im¬ 
portant to a newspaper reporter, Marigold. Of course 
you wouldn’t know.” 

D ISMAY almost overwhelmed Marigold. She had want¬ 
ed, so very much, to be aware of Garry and her¬ 
self embarking on life together, to be reassured by his 
look, by his voice, that she was doing what she really 
desired to do. To have the moment when she should be 
growing sure dwindle into the discussion of the news- 
value of what she was doing, caused a dreadful sense 
of let-down. 

She steadied herself and said: “What exactly do you 
want me to tell you, Miss Patrick?” 




Sally took a thick pencil and some folded sheets of 
copy paper out of her purse. “For the news-story, very 
little. I have most of the facts. Only, I’d like a state¬ 
ment from you as to why you didn’t get married before 
sailing. Everyone will wonder about that.” 

Marigold felt too outraged to answer. 

Garry’s voice was deliberately light. “I knew that 
would come up, Marigold; and it will in all the news- 
stories. You should have married me at City Hall yester¬ 
day. But since you didn’t, Sally’s only covering the story 
adequately in asking why not.” 

“Why not?” Sally repeated. 

Marigold looked at her then. It was becoming clear to 
her that something more than a desire for an exclusive 
story motivated Sally. Her smile was just faintly 
malicious. 

Garry said: “Oh, tell ’em we wanted to get married in 
a more romantic atmosphere than City Hall.” 

Marigold said, evenly: “Tell them I wouldn’t marry 
until I had time to feel sure.” 

The most curious expression slid over Sally Patrick’s 
dark handsome face. 

“Wonderful!” But her voice was definitely mocking: 
“Miss Aldison all for trial honeymoon.” 

Marigold made one more effort to snatch at something 
that was slipping away with the minutes. “Let’s stop, 
really, Miss Patrick. I am rather jumpy. —Do you sup¬ 
pose my baggage has got aboard yet, Garry?” 

He said: “I’ll go look in five minutes. Never mind the 
trial honeymoon business, Sally, really.” 

She remained entirely amiable. “Well then, there’s 
just the Sunday feature for the syndicate. I thought of 
a pretty good angle for that. ‘Miss Aldison Leaves Po¬ 
litical Theories for Sunlight.’ Remember that night with 
Richard Taylor?” She assorted her sheets of copy-paper, 
found two which were typed. “I wrote it all down that 
night. You must admit I've been nice and never used it. 
But now I want to. All Mr. Taylor’s political ideas, how 
you used to be an exponent of them, and how you leave all 
that behind for romance.” 

Marigold said, “No, no!” and was startled at the loud¬ 
ness of her own voice. 

Garry interposed hastily: 

“Steady, darling! There’s nothing to be so disturbed 
about. Sally won’t write anything that would distress 
you. But why is it so important ? It’s just an angle she 
thought of for a story.” 

“I don’t want Dick’s name mentioned.” 

“All right, all right. Let’s forget it. You’re just 
hysterical because you’re tired.” 

Sally began to read aloud from her typed sheets. “ ‘He 
believes that there has to be a great redistribution of 
wealth, but that it can come normally through increas¬ 
ingly heavy taxes and death-duties. He believes the 
minimum-wage scales are too low—’ ” 

Garry laughed. “We’re going where all those words 
won’t mean a thing, Marigold darling." 

She stood up. “I’m going to see if all my baggage is 
aboard.” 

A gong sounded. Sally said lazily: “Visitors ashore. 
I suppose that’s first and last call.” 

G ARRY looked at his watch. “There’s more than ten 
minutes. Don’t hurry, Sally. I’ll go and check up on 
your things, Marigold. You sit still.” 

“You won’t know how many there are, Garry.” 

“Yes, I will. I counted them on the dock.” 

“All right.” It could be done that way too. From 
the moment of his laughter, it had been finished. 

He turned in the doorway. “I may be five minutes. I’ll 
look in your cabin and see whoever is in charge of baggage 
to check the number of pieces that have been put in the 
hold, too. If it gets near sailing-time, go up on deck and 
I’ll meet you both at the gangplank. 

“You two might, as one of my oldest friends and my 
future wife, spend the time I’m gone, making peace. I can 
see, Marigold, why you wouldn’t want Taylor’s name 
dragged into this; but do remember, Sally wouldn’t know 
why, off-hand.” 

Sally said sweetly: “He’s a politician, and all politicians 
like publicity.” 

Marigold scarcely heard that. There in the doorway 
Garry stood smiling at her. She hunted for a word and 
found it. He was debonair. Yes, that old-fashioned ro¬ 


mantic word suited him better than any other she would 
find. 

Something in her look held him. His strange hazel eyes 
searched her face a long moment. That moment held for 
her all the moments they had shared, and the years they 
would not share, ever. She knew she would never forget 
the grace of his body standing there, his eyes, the exact 
way his dark hair grew back from his forehead. Perhaps 
she would not even forget the pattern of his gray tweed 
suit. A little of her heart would go with him to many odd 
places her eyes would not see. A little of her heart would 
be his after he had forgotten her. She even knew without 
regret in that moment that he would forget her, though 
he had loved her. 

He said a very odd thing. He said: “Good-by for five 
minutes, Marigold.” The sound of his quick footsteps 
lessened and was gone. 

Sally Patrick drawled: “You see, I’ve been slightly in 
love with Garry for ages; that was why I was so unneces¬ 
sarily disagreeable. You’re going ashore, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. I should have come back from the first port we 
touched at, undoubtedly. So you’ve just hurried the end 
a little. Don’t worry about it.” 

“I wasn’t worrying. I’ll go along to the gangplank 
with you.” 

They went up the short staircase. At the gangplank 
Sally said: “Wait a minute. Do you know why you’re 
going ashore, or why you would have come back?” 

“Yes, but there isn’t time to tell you.” 

Sally said: “Your clothes would - fit me more or less.” 

Marigold shook hands with her. “My passport rather 
less than more. But a resourceful newspaper woman 
should be able to solve the problem of that. Good-by.” 

She ran down the gangplank, turned for one quick 
glance back, saw Sally looking for her, slightly be¬ 
wildered. She did not see Garry. She hurried across the 
half-darkness of the dock. There was one taxicab in the 
street. She said: “New York.” 


Chapter Nine 

T O Justina who had once had, and for many years after 
had successfully invented, so many exciting reasons 
for rising in the morning, there had arrived at last a time 
when there seemed to be none. 

From the afternoon when Marigold and Richard Taylor 
left her apartment together, something in Justina was 
broken that not a “good night’s sleep,” a masseuse, nor 
even a new gown—palliatives successful before in her 
life for various sorrows—could mend at all. 

Two days went by, to the afternoon of the day scheduled 
all summer long for Marigold’s semi-weekly visit. Justina 
kept her appointment, regular for that day, with hair¬ 
dresser and manicurist. The maid Stella made the small 
chocolate-frosted cup-cakes that had begun to be in¬ 
variable for those two afternoons, and put on her best 
lace apron. 

But the doorbell never rang, all that afternoon; and 
when, at six, Stella brought in iced-tea and a chocolate 
cake for Mrs. Otis, thinking vaguely, “It might cheer her 
up,” Mrs. Otis was crying. 

That evening and the next evening she stayed at home, 
trying to read, waiting for the telephone to ring, as a 
young girl might wait for its ringing to announce a lover. 
But knowing it would not ring. 

The capacity to pretend went from her in those days. 
She only knew clearly that she had, after all, a little 
loved that daughter she had planned to manage, and had 
found out that love belatedly. 

She waited. Like an old woman at last, she waited 
sometimes with her hands folded, and sometimes even 
with patience. She took powders so that she would sleep 
late, and make the time of waiting shorter. And for what 
she waited, she did not know, except that it was not, any 
more, anything that she could plan, or struggle for, or 
“manage.” 

The telephone ringing roused her from heavy sleep, so 
that at first the sound of her sister’s voice confused her, 
made it hard to be certain, quickly, of the place where 
she was, or from where Madeleine’s voice came, or even 
of the year in which they spoke. 

Madeleine had said: “How are you? I’ve been mean¬ 
ing to come to call, but things have seemed to be extra- 


ordinarily complicated this summer.” Madeleine added 
a variety of pleasant things like that; then she said: “Is 
Marigold staying with you, Justina ?” 

Justina was wide awake: “What has happened to her?” 
“Oh, it’s nothing. I expect she’s just gone into town— 
except she seems to have taken a good deal of luggage.” 

“She’s eloped with that young newspaper man; that’s 
what she’s done!” 

Madeleine said, uncertainly, “Well—” 

J USTINA hung up, and started to dress without wait¬ 
ing for the arrival of Stella. She was frightened. Mad¬ 
eleine didn’t know—she didn’t know anything. She’d 
always had money. She didn’t know about hunger, and 
the rudeness of unpaid servants, and shabby clothes, and 
doing laundry secretly in hotel rooms. She’d been safe. 
And Marigold must be safe, must be saved from knowing 
poverty, hunger, rudeness. 

Stockings, shoes, brief underwear—thank God, dressing 
was a quicker process than it used to be! She would go 
to that young man’s paper. She would find where he 
lived. Marigold didn’t know the long weary years that 
followed on young recklessness. ... A dress—any street 
dress. The door of her clothes-closet was hard to open. 
She wrenched at it, let go of it—caught at her heart, 
crumpled. . . . 

There was a high wind blowing across that winter 
garden where she used to talk to Hilary. It blew away 
the dark. There was the road outside Concord, where one 
walked between apple orchards in full flower. She was 
running along the road, hunting for her little sister Made¬ 
leine, who was gone far ahead with young Rodney Aldi- 
son. She called: “Madeleine, Rodney, my dears, where 
are you?” She was very, very tired; and the apple blos¬ 
soms were drifting down, white, fragrant, cool.... 

She opened her eyes once in the hot. noonday. 

The maid Stella had known exactly what to do. There 
had been enough in the newspapers about “the head of 
the family, Rodney Aldison.” She had telephoned Elms- 
lee. 

When Justina opened her eyes, there were Madeleine 
and Rodney. But how strange they looked! Well, she 
was sleepy, and the apple blossoms drifting were cool as 
snow against her eyes. She said in a faint bright voice: 
“There you are, my dears. I’ve been looking for you, 
ages.” 

Young girls used to say “ages” with emphasis when 
she was a young girl. 

She slept then. . . . 

The taxi bumped over Manhattan Bridge, with a fine 
view of river traffic if one wanted to look out the window. 
But Marigold didn’t. 

The driver said: “You didn’t say where in New York.” 
She decided, fairly quickly, and gave him the address. 
She thought: “If I haven’t been able to make a decision 
all summer long, at least now I seem to be able to.” 

She had made several. She would stop at Richard’s 
office, on the chance of finding him, because she wanted 
to make immediate apology for what seemed in retro¬ 
spect her fairly outrageous behavior of the morning—in 
particular, apology for the “very effective speech.” 

From his office she would telephone Elmslee, and tell 
Rodney and Madeleine she was on her way home to make 
explanations. Arrived at Elmslee, she would ask them 
simply whether or not she had been more of a nuisance 
than a comfort, recently, and what they wanted her to do. 

She made no decision involving Justina. She did not 
happen to think of Justina. 

T'\EPOSITED by the taxicab on the curb that was, speak- 
ing practically, Richard’s doorstep, she was conscious 
of a slight weakness in the knees, which seemed to in¬ 
crease as the elevator took her upward. 

The reception-clerk knew her, perhaps because she had 
been there once before, to discuss with Dick her work 
for relief; more probably because her photograph had 
been prominent in newspapers since that time. 

“Mr. Taylor isn’t in, Miss Aldison, but he’s expected 
within five minutes. Would you like to wait in his office ?” 

“Yes, thank you.” Not realizing that she was being 
specially favored, she crossed the clerk’s room, a little 
conscious of upraised faces, so that she was relieved to be 
inside Dick’s high square room, and sank into a chair 
of green leather, grown a little scuffed by the restless 


sitting of twenty years of Taylor estate clients. . . . 
Conventional photograph of Jane Taylor on Richard’s 
desk; portrait of dead Richard Taylor, Second, on the 
wall—conventional save for a slight look of surprise. 
That, Marigold thought, might well be from looking down 
at the many odd friends and associates of his son. The 
liberal politicians, the social-service workers with and 
without axes to grind, the theorists of economics, the 
practical architects of model tenements, would no doubt 
seem odd to Richard Taylor, Second—who had been 
noted principally for a certain ruthlessness in making a 
large fortune much larger. 

Marigold smiled a little at herself, deciding that she 
was thinking nonsense because she was afraid to think 
of anything else, afraid in particular to turn her eyes to 
the windows that were on one whole side of the square 
room. 

So, admitting that, she shrugged her shoulders and 
walked over to the window. 

The building was one of the earlier ones built with the 
idea of including views of Manhattan harbor with the 
equipment for important tenants. She looked across and 
down to blue water. But it was so far that none of the 
moving ships were any more significant than the toy 
steamers children sailed in bathtubs. If one of them was 
the Southern Star, she could not tell. A curious thought 
came to her, regarding that crowded harbor that was so 
great and looked so small; and suddenly she did not care 
which of the little ships was a steamer sailing south. 

The reception-clerk was talking on the telephone when 
Richard came in from the elevator. She looked up to 
speak to him, but he had walked past quickly. So he 
opened his office door without knowing that Marigold 
waited for him. 

She turned when she heard the door click. 

He stood against it, very pale under his tan, as if—as 
if she were unreal. 

Immeasurable time seemed to have intervened since 
sunrise when they had said good-by. Perhaps time was 
not accurately measured just in moments and hours pass¬ 
ing, but in the things that changed as they passed. She 
and Richard were not either of them quite the same 
people, even now, as they had been at that parting. 

I T seemed suddenly important to alter that strange un¬ 
happy look of his. Her voice was very casual. 

“I had the most curious notion, admiring your fine 
view. That, if the revolution we’ve all joked about for 
years should come, or any war or cataclysm that might 
empty the skyscrapers, it might make New York a city 
finished like old Babylon—where there were probably fine 
views from the hanging gardens too.” 

“What are you talking about, Marigold, darling?” 

The “darling” was a help. 

“I was thinking that in an age to come, if the steel 
and concrete lasted, and people came to climb the sky¬ 
scrapers, as we go to climb the Pyramids, they would be 
bound to have a certain special admiration for the men 
who ruled buildings like these, and the businesses that 
created them.” 

“Why a special admiration?” 

“Because the rulers dared to include among their pos¬ 
sessions like private telephones and leather chairs, the 
view of their greatest harbor, and to contemplate that 
view from a height that made it trivial.” 

He said: “Very effective speech, Marigold!” Her exact 
rude words to him! But there was only laughter in his 
voice, very friendly laughter. 

“All right, call that even, Richard.” 

That thin, sensitive face of his—which held kindli¬ 
ness, urbanity, even a sort of humor, the sort that 
would be always at his own expense rather than the ex¬ 
pense of others—quivered a little. “As if I could want 
to be ‘even’ for anything you ever did or said!” 

That oddly comforted a heart that—under the thin, 
fashionable tweed frock that was so suitable for a sum¬ 
mer journey she would not now be taking—ached more 
or less for something, for some far magic she had touched 
once or twice only with Garry, some whisper of the 
strangeness of life, its variegated quality. ... To this 
daughter of Justina Shore and Gregory Melvin came 
echoing faintly in that high still room, so faint it was the 
echo of a distant echo, a sound like the click of a door 
closing quietly. 


Justina, closing a door quietly a generation before, 
may have heard some slight sound like that, in her heart, 
on her way to escape the things to which she was born, 
to find out what the world was like otherwise than among 
them. Justina, never to find her way back to those 
things, though she pounded at the door of society all the 
years of her life! 

But in Marigold’s heart that slight sound dwindled. 
She had stayed inside the door. 

He said, evenly, “Is your sailing postponed?” 

A little color stole into his cheeks. She knew that was 
a question to which he knew the answer. But she would 
say the answer for him: 

“The Southern Star sailed at ten, Richard, as far as I 
know. I came ashore a little earlier.” 

“Why did you come ashore ?” he asked quietly. 

He still stood the width of the room from her, held 
himself there—she could tell that—by effort, waiting for 
this answer that could mean to him so much. 

HY had she come ashore ? An hour ago, to that same 
question she had answered the Patrick girl: “It 
would take too long to tell you.” For then she had not 
much time, to walk up from the smallest cabin she’d ever 
seen, along a cluttered deck, down a narrow gangplank. 

Irrelevantly, absurdly, she thought: “I’ll remember 
that little cabin, that deck, that gangplank, better than 
I’ll ever remember any others on ships on which I do 
sail.” Outside the small porthole of that cabin would be 
framed southern seas, intensely blue, vistas of curving 
shore and palm-fringed beaches of little towns whose his¬ 
tory was with yesterday, or might be with tomorrow— 
might never be, in any significant sense, history at all. 
She would not see those pictures framed in the narrow 
porthole, ever. She had come ashore—because of the 
whole twenty years she had lived, of her whole life, of 
those twenty years of Rodney Aldison’s life and Made¬ 
leine’s life and Justina’s—because, when the moment ar¬ 
rived for her to choose between two men, all that family 
history, all those people who had made her what she was, 
had so complicated the issue. ... No, she corrected that 
in her mind. They had simplified it. 

She had not thought, in any other summer with sun on 
her face, dance music in her ears, laughter in her heart, 
that she would ever be old. This summer she had some¬ 
times known, and the knowledge at first had been fright¬ 
ening, that even her own bright youth was transient. 

Sometimes, she had known, when she watched Made¬ 
leine’s fine-worn face, the face of one who had, in a phrase 
grown old-fashioned, always been “good,” always thought 
of others, used her wealth and her influence as wisely as 
she could. 

Sometimes, too, she had known, when she watched 
Justina’s face, a face of beauty burnt out, the face of one 
who had pleased herself first, who had tossed away codes, 
responsibilities,—duties, they used to call them,—to fol¬ 
low her reckless fancy. 

Justina’s daughter thought it then, for a brief instant, 
very clearly: “I chose, at the end, because I want to 
grow old with Madeleine’s face.” 

Richard said again: “Why did you come ashore?” 

She answered him in a single sentence: “Because I’m 
more one sort of person than I am the other sort.” 

He said: “Marigold, Marigold, you mean more my sort 
of person.” He came across the room holding out his 
arms, as if he were reaching out for all his dreams, as 
if he had to find them now. 

She had not meant quite that. . . . Even in his arms she 
knew she had not meant quite that. 

There was one more thing she wanted to say, for the 
sake of a man she might not see again, not while she was 
young, probably not even while she grew old, perhaps 
never in life again, at all—and certainly never see to 
count, for he and she had been lost to each other when 
that little ship slipped out into the harbor traffic, and 
could only meet again altered, strangers to each other’s 
thoughts. Still, for his sake she had to say one more 
thing, though he would never know she had said it. 

She held her face away from the kisses of a Richard 
grown much younger than the pale man who walked into 
that room and saw her waiting. “But I don’t believe your 
way of looking at life is the only justifiable way, Richard. 
The urge just to go and see the world can be as great as 
the urge to make the world different, better.” 


How inconsequential the words sounded, and how 
clumsy—the words that were the only good-by she 
would manage to say aloud to a man named Garrison 
Dane who had wanted to show her strange cities! They 
sounded like the subject for a sophomore debate in finish¬ 
ing-school: “Is life purposeful ? What is the justification 
of life? Is the pursuit for beauty an end in itself, or a 
means to accomplishment?” Yes, she thought, what she 
had said had sounded just as stupid as any of those. 

Richard’s answer came so easily! “Why, of course, 
dearest, I must have sounded dreadfully smug, long ago 
this morning.” 

His arm round her shoulder grew more confident. He 
bent his yellow head down to her red-gold one. 

(“Oh, Garry Dane whom I wanted, as you very much 
wanted me—I was not enough my mother’s daughter to 
go light-heartedly round the world with you. . . . The 
Patrick girl, for whom you will forget me almost, will 
be a gayer companion for you. Forgive me, because in 
the end I hurt you. But when blue seas are tumbling 
spray across your face, and the warm spice-scented air is 
languorous, when you’re far on the road to forgetting 
me, thank me just a little bit for knowing myself soon 
enough. I would always have wanted to be part of the 
world, not just to watch it. I could never have helped 
caring a little about unemployment-relief methods, and 
minimum-wage scales, and political parties. I could have 
helped that less and less as I grew up.”) 

She laughed a little at the thought. 

(“If I have given you up, Garry dear, lost you over 
nothing more dramatic than a different set of values, still, 
differences in sets of values are important. I would have 
worried you so about it. Sally Patrick won’t worry you. 
Even, when you and she come back, laughing still at 
people’s gravities, you may laugh at me. But I sha’n’t 
mind then. Though I’m longer forgetting you than you’re 
likely to be forgetting me, still, by then I sha’n’t remem¬ 
ber very well.”) 

“You haven’t told me that you love me, Marigold,” the 
voice of Richard Taylor said softly. 

She raised her face to his, at last. 

S HE could tell him that she loved him. She had loved 
him, in a fashion of love, all her girlhood. The word, 
that word love on which so many changes had been rung 
since time began, she could say truthfully. The saying and 
the meaning to describe her feeling for Richard Taylor, 
Third, would be more significant as more time passed. She 
would be his wife, wear his name, his jewels, live in his 
house. He would be the dear companion of a life that he 
would keep as well ordered for her as possible through 
years that might be less and less well ordered in the world. 
Richard Taylor, Third, would be the father of children 
whom—Marigold knew suddenly—she wanted because they 
would make her part of tomorrow as she was part of yes¬ 
terday. When she said the words, “I love you,” she 
would forever be done with uncertainty. 

Common-sense—that virtue so overvalued perhaps in 
her world, so undervalued in that world that somehow in¬ 
cluded Justina and Garry and Sally Patrick—presented 
her with a sentence to put period to irrelevancies. Every 
road a woman set her steps on led her away from other 
roads her feet might have traveled. With that sensible 
sentence, she should—oh, draw a long breath and be done 
with delaying. 

“You’re a very long time about answering, Marigold.” 
He said that lightly enough. She was unresistant in 
the circle of his arms. She had lifted her head, just now, 
to return his kiss. But the lightness in his voice could not 
conceal its eagerness. Ah, whatever her heart struggled 
against was nothing as important, nothing as real, as the 
eagerness in his voice, in his eyes. To that eagerness she 
could be generous. 

“I love you, Richard. Probably I always have loved 
you. Certainly I always shall love you.” 

He said her name. He just said her name over and 
over, then. 

She could even summon a joke, in a minute or two. 
“Richard, I may have taken a long time today, to say 
I loved you. But do you realize this is probably rather 
disgraceful—this demonstration of affection, I mean. Do 
you know you’ve taken a much longer time today, to get 
round to asking me to marry you—in fact, you haven’t 
asked me today.” 


He laughed. “Marry me at lunch-time. I thought all my 
other proposals were in force—so to speak.” 

Laughter could be made of that too, and the important 
thing for just this hour was to make it slip by with 
gayety. All time ahead, all the months and years, would 
be all right. She must be managed, a little. “I wouldn’t 
possibly marry you at lunch. I demand all the trimmings, 
you in an uncomfortable collar, and lines of ushers to 
dance with bridesmaids.” The gardens at Elmslee, after 
all, with bridesmaids in shades of blue to match the 
delphiniums! Autumn, not June, and the delphiniums in 
their lesser second blooming. Was there philosophy to 
be made of that? Her head began to go round a little. 
“Richard, I’m so sleepy I can’t manage to stay awake 
even to listen to all the lovely things I’m sure you have to 
tell to me.” 

“I’ll tell them to you, over and over, through the next 
fifty years.” 

There was a discreet knock on the door of Richard’s of¬ 
fice. An old clerk said: “The first of the gentlemen are 
here for the meeting, Mr. Taylor.” 

“Send them in in three minutes.” 

The old clerk went away. 

“Marigold, wait in the library while I pay less attention 
to what should be done about young people’s political 
clubs in political off-years than I’ve paid to anything in 
years. Then I’ll drive you out to the country. Will you 
have luncheon with Mother, because I left her in tears? 
Marigold, am I so happy that it shows in my face?” 

She nodded. “But it looks nice—your face, I mean.” 

He took her through a door from his office to the 
library, walking with his arm around her shoulder. She 
thought with some slight amusement that his comments 
on the young political clubs would probably be very little 
to the point. 

“Here’s a beautiful book on skyscrapers, since you were 
talking about them, Marigold, angel. Read it for ten 
minutes.” He put her into another big leather chair. 

“I sha’n’t read it, because I shall fall asleep over it. I 
just remembered that I never did go to bed last night. 
Also that I’ve got to call up Elmslee. Rodney and Made¬ 
leine will have begun to worry.” 

H E called the Elmslee number from the telephone on the 
library desk. “The operator’ll ring you back, when 
she gets it, Marigold. . . . Marigold, I love you so I can’t 
talk about it. Do you know I’ll always try to be good to 
you?” 

Yes, she knew that. He kissed her twice more so thor¬ 
oughly she had no breath to tell him she knew he would 
be good to her. He left, smiling back over his shoulder. 
The telephone rang. She recognized Miss Cane’s voice. 
“Will you tell the family I’ll be at home sometime 
after luncheon?” 

Miss Cane sounded rather disturbed. “Your father and 
mother went to town, but I know where to reach them. 
I’ll telephone them.” 

Marigold, when she said “Thank you—good-by,” and 
hung up the receiver, felt conscience-stricken. It had been 
dreadfully selfish of her to frighten them all so. Why it 
had seemed logical once, she could not quite remember. 

She smiled, realizing that safe in the security of Rich¬ 
ard’s love, she would remember less and less the ex¬ 
igencies that had pounded at her all summer through: 
Justina’s exigencies, and Rodney’s and Madeleine’s, even 
Garry’s, already began to seem remote, with the feeling 
of Richard’s kisses on her mouth, and Richard’s arms so 
happily around her shoulders. 

She smiled—and slept. A shaft of sunlight coming 
through the library window flamed in the waves of her 
red-gold hair. 

In the apartment where Justina slept, who would not 
wake again, Rodney said to Madeleine: “Miss Cane tele¬ 
phoned. There’s a message from Marigold. She’ll be 
home this afternoon.” 

R ICHARD said, “I hated to wake you—you were sleeping 
. so beautifully. I telephoned Mother and told her I 
was bringing a guest to luncheon. But probably she 
guessed from my voice.” 

Marigold said sleepily: “I’ll look disheveled and dis¬ 
solute. Your mother’ll think you’re mad to want me.” 

But Richard wasn’t listening. “Inside, at that meet¬ 
ing, I was realizing. We sha’n’t be separated, sleeping or 


waking, all the months, all the years. Marigold, you don’t 
want a long engagement, do you?” 

Even a brief sleep had set comfortable long distance 
between her and the day’s beginning. Her smile was en¬ 
tirely sure. “The conventional six weeks for trousseau, 
wedding invitations and all that, will be as long as you’ll 
have to wait, Richard. We’ll be married at the end of 
September, in Elmslee Gardens. Does that sound nice?” 

At coffee after luncheon, in the patio, Jane Taylor said 
amiably: “I’m going to telephone Madeleine and Rodney, 
and tell them to come over here, straightaway, Marigold. 
They’ll be pleased. I don’t know why relatives draw long 
breaths of relief when a beautiful young woman decides 
to marry sensibly, but they do draw them.” 

“Do you suppose they’ll care really, very much, whom I 
marry?” It was the last bit of Marigold’s uncertainties 
finding utterance. 

Jane said: “They adore you, Marigold. You’re just 
inexperienced enough not to have realized that they’ve 
been disturbed too, these months. That’s why they’ve 
been slightly different.” She went away to telephone. 

The sunlight filtered through the trees, making patterns 
that shifted on the flagstones. Marigold sat looking at it. 

Richard came over to her chair, knelt beside it. “I have 
to keep touching you to make sure you’re really here with 
me.” 

She touched his yellow hair with the tips of her fingers. 
“I’ll always be here, or somewhere with you, now.” 

They did not notice that Jane Taylor was gone a rather 
long time. They did not notice time until they saw Rod¬ 
ney Aldison walking up the flagged pathway to them. 

Something old, something broken in his face was fright¬ 
ening. He stared at Marigold. 

She said: “What is it?” 

But he didn’t know how to tell the child. All the way 
over, he’d been thinking how to tell her, and he didn’t 
know. In the midst of her happiness, too! 

He told her badly, and rather oddly, too. For though 
Justina, with whom he’d shared nothing but enmity for 
as long a time as Marigold’s whole life, was beyond any¬ 
one’s dislike or judgment now, the habit of years held him. 
So he could not speak of her as Marigold’s mother. 

He said: “You’d better come home to your mother 
now, Mari. . . . Justina’s dead, and your mother’s griev¬ 
ing. Those two were fonder of each other than most sis¬ 
ters, when they were girls.” 

Dick was saying: “Dearest, don’t feel badly. Marigold 
dearest, don’t weep.” 

And she could not speak, could not tell him that she 
grieved, really not for Justina, whom she’d not understood 
very well, but for a young girl whom Justina had told 
her of, who walked out of a doorway once, uncertain, con¬ 
fused, as she, Marigold, had been uncertain and confused. 
Only—that other young girl had never found her way 
back, never in the world, to tranquillity and safety. 


Chapter Ten 

S EPTEMBER sunlight, which held the sweetness of all 
of summer in its warmth, streamed through the win¬ 
dows of Marigold’s room, through that same window where 
on a night not very long past, Garrison Dane had come in 
by the trellis, to apologize. Waking, on this bright morn¬ 
ing of her wedding day, Marigold remembered suddenly 
how his shadow had been dark in the oblong of the win¬ 
dow, how a voice had said: “Don’t scream, for goodness 
sake, Marigold dearest.” She had not thought of him, 
consciously, for days, not since the day when she had 
read, in his old paper, a brief announcement of his mar¬ 
riage in Havana to “Sarah Patrick, daughter of—” 
Only this morning, she remembered that Garry had been 
in this room, that he had seen, and Richard never had, the 
Provengal furniture that Madeleine chose for her, long 
before she made her debut, the etchings she had out¬ 
grown in taste, the wooden cat she’d bought in Haiti on 
a West Indian cruise. The room was to be dismantled. 
Carroll would inherit the furniture, which was simple 
enough to be called “young.” When she came back from 
her Mediterranean honeymoon, she could choose what out 
of the knickknacks she wanted to take on into the life of 
Mrs. Richard Taylor, Third—the rich, sheltered, cherished 
life of Mrs. Richard Taylor, Third, which would so much 
have delighted Justina. 
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Marigold sat up straight in her bed with its blue linen 
sheets, as she had once sat up when she saw that dark 
shadow sharpen against a window, and fought back tears. 
They were not shed for Garry, but for Justina. 

CHE heard footsteps in the corridor, dried her tears 
O quickly. A maid came in smiling with a breakfast- 
tray. “It’s a beautiful day for your wedding, Miss Mari¬ 
gold.” So it was, now she came to think of it. 

Madeleine came in, hovering just a little. So simply, so 
easily had they two reestablished their old relationship, 
that Marigold only remembered as one remembers night¬ 
mare, that once she had seriously debated with herself 
whether Madeleine loved her. Madeleine so surely loved 
her! She smiled at that sureness. 

Madeleine said: “You’re happy?” Not as a rhetorical 
question, but as if she really wanted to know. 

“Very happy. But I shall miss you.” 

“Happy young matrons are too busy to miss anyone, 
particularly.” And then: “You really don’t mind about 
no bridesmaids?” They had been over the matter of the 
bridesmaids before. Marigold’s wedding, not delayed be¬ 
cause of Justina’s death, was to be much simplified be¬ 
cause of it. 

“I think I prefer things simple, like this.” 

Some distance down the corridor, Jane Taylor could be 
heard congratulating Miss Cane on the efficiency of her 
mailing system for the announcements. 

“How odd!” Madeleine seemed really startled. “It’s 
so early for even Jane to call.” 

Jane’s rosy face loomed in the doorway. “May I come 
in?” She came in, without waiting for an answer. 

“Madeleine, forgive me for this visit—such a strange 
hour, I mean; but there was one thing I wanted to ask 
Marigold.” 

“Ask away,” said Marigold. And Madeleine, trailing 
the skirts of her long negligee out, laughed over her shoul¬ 
der : “If I hadn’t known you all our lives, Jane, I’d decide 
you were growing eccentric.” 

Marigold’s gray eyes confronted the kindly wise face of 
her who was to be her mother-in-law. 

Jane began with preamble: “My son’s at home drink¬ 
ing coffee in the dreamy state of a young man who can’t 
believe his luck.” She paused. For a minute, Marigold 
did not help her. Then she said: “You want to know 
whether it’s really luck?” 

“Something like that. It’s been on my mind. I should 
have spoken before. Dick’s too good for a rebound mar¬ 
riage. So, for that matter, are you. Think of that young 
man Garrison Dane, and tell me, my dear—is this a re¬ 
bound marriage? It’s almost a twelfth-hour question, 
but even so—” 

Marigold said steadily: “I thought of him this morn¬ 
ing, for the first time, probably, in weeks. And I assure 
you, this is more than a rebound marriage I am making.” 

Jane Taylor was immediately convinced, and more 
apologetic than Marigold had ever seen her. But she 
explained: “If anyone had asked Justina, that morning 
of the day she married Gregory Melvin, and she had 
listened to the qpgstion, her whole life might have been 
easier.” 

She seemed so distressed that Marigold said quickly: 
“I don’t mind the question, really. You had more or less 
a right to ask it.” 

Jane's old face bent down to kiss her lightly. Then 
Marigold was left alone, to begin to dress for her wedding. 

T HAT afternoon Mrs. Rodney Aldison sat at the cum¬ 
bersome old dressing-table in her great bedroom that 
overlooked the Sound from its northern and western as¬ 
pects, and the famous gardens of Elmslee from its south¬ 
ern aspect. 

The last of the few guests were gone. Mrs. Aldison’s 
maid Ellen was brushing Mrs. Aldison’s faded golden hair, 
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before dinner, which she would have alone with Rodney. 
Mrs. Aldison’s social secretary, Miss Cane, was writing 
down such words as she dictated, relevant to the taking 
out of curtains and laying down of rugs preparatory to 
the opening of the Aldison town house in a week. 

She who had been Madeleine Shore dictated a few sen¬ 
tences, paused, and let her thoughts wander. 

Marigold had looked beautiful, happy and confident. 
Dick had been of course ecstatic. It had been a pleasant 
wedding, though rather solemn, as very small weddings 
sometimes are. “Only members of the immediate families 
were present,” the newspaper accounts would read. “The 
bride’s only attendant was her small cousin, Carroll Aldi¬ 
son, who carried the train of her wedding-dress.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Taylor, Third, would be far down 
New York Harbor now. The Berengaria had sailed at 
four. Odd that Rodney had worried at the end, so that 
he drove all the way into town—“to see that they got 
off all right,” was the only explanation he’d made. 

In the minutes since she had paused in her matter-of- 
fact reminders to Miss Cane of things to be done at the 
town house in the next days, the room had grown very 
still. It was redolent of the faint pungent scent of autumn 
flowers, dahlias, and the golden blossoms for which Mari¬ 
gold was named—and of the fainter salt fragrance of the 
sea. A beautiful room, of an old fashion. 

Madeleine Aldison suddenly recalled that on just such 
a golden day at summer’s beginning she had sat so, with 
Ellen brushing her hair, with Miss Cane, diminutive in 
the big wing chair, taking dictation. She had noticed the 
room’s quietness, the scent of flowers and of the sea. 
Then Thorne had knocked at her door and told her that 
a lady, who said she was her sister, was waiting to see her. 

So Justina had come back into their lives, had gone 
through those lives as a meteor through a. calm sky, and 
was passed forever now—leaving all their lives to some 
extent changed by her swift reckless passing. 

Dignity had come back to Justina’s ravaged face with 
death, and serenity had touched it then, too. It was 
better as it was, much better. Yet in the eyes of her who 
had been Madeleine Shore tears gathered again, for the 
sister whom she had one time loved very much. 

C OMING into his wife’s room without knocking,—so 
close were they grown through the months of that 
strange summer,—Rodney Aldison saw tears in her eyes 
and said, as one offering solace: “Those two got off all 
right, my dear.” 

Miss Cane folded up her notebook. Ellen laid down the 
silver brushes. They left Mrs. Aldison alone with her 
husband. 

He patted her shoulder and said in a voice cheerful, 
obviously, by effort: “Now the boy will be a great inter¬ 
est to us, you’ll see. I’m glad his mother decided she would 
be happier out West, just visiting us sometimes. Not hav¬ 
ing to entertain her, leaves you more time to entertain me." 

She smiled at him, but she couldn’t keep one tear from 
sliding down her cheek. 

Regarding that tear, bright on the smoothness of her 
skin, he said: “We can’t expect things to seem the same, 
just at first, with Marigold gone.” 

“I know, Rodney dear. We’ll get adjusted. Everything 
has to change.” 

He found something else comforting to say. “Except 
you, my dear. You don’t change. And as long as you 
stay the same, I don’t care who else or what else is dif¬ 
ferent.” 

She looked at him with actual surprise. It was so clear 
that he meant that, and that he thought it was true she 
was not changed! A faint warmth stirred in her heart, 
curved the corners of her mouth happily. 

She did not think that only because of Justina’s brief 
return did she know again, surely and forever, that her 
husband loved her. 

End 


Next month Redbook’s complete book-length novel (50,000 words) will be, “We’ll Never Be Any Young¬ 
er,” a living and poignant drama of young people desperately eager for life and love, by Elmer Davis, who 
wrote “Morals for Modems,” “Bachelor Girl,” and other much-talked-about stories. 





IMG BEFORE THE CHICAGO FIRE 

£/c/i/( fy -waJ nwJdny jUilwau/ree fam&iU 


Back in 1871, so the story goes, Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over a lan¬ 
tern, and started the Chicago Fire. To make a brave new city rise 
from the ruins, thousands needed cheer. They got it! And Schlitz 
helped. For even that long ago Schlitz ivas the favorite of millions. 


Today that same cheer 
can be yours. The stimulus, the relaxation that comes 
with a cool dewy bottle of Schlitz beer. No wonder it 
made Milwaukee famous! Schlitz has a mellow flavor 
that can’t be imitated. It keeps the vitamins that give 
health and energy. And there is the digestibility that 
only Schlitz can claim. That’s partly due to insistence 
on choicest grains, hops, malt, yeast. But it is due 
even more to Enzyme Control, the secret and precise 
process under which every drop of Schlitz Beer is 


THE IIE E It THAT MAHE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 



















CLEAN WHITE CIGARETTE 



lo make 

Chesterfield cigarette papet, 

the linen pulp of the flax plant is washed 
over and over again in water as pure as a 
mountain stream. 

So thin is this crisp white paper that an 
18-inch reel contains enough for 55,000 
Chesterfields — actually over 2 miles of paper 
Chesterfield paper must be pure 
Chesterfield paper must burn right 
It must have no taste or odor 


Liquid paper in 
"ibeating” machines 
of the Champagne 
Paper Co. 


PAPER FOR CHESTERFIELDS . . 


"poured” 
like milk 
and just 
as pure. 


© 1935, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


— the cigarette that’s. MILDER 

— the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 



